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P O L A N D, 

Its Origin as a Nation * 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR 1595. 


. To which i is prefixed 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT. 
oF 


THE GEOGRAPHY AND GOVERNMENT OF THAT 
COUNTRY, 


AND THE 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF ITS INHABITANTS. 


What is all war, but more diffuſive robbery 
Made ſacred by ſucceſs? What object ſwells 
A Monarch's higheſt aim ?—Increaſe of power 
And univerſal ſway. This glorious end _ | - 
All means muſt Ianctify that can ſecure, Mal LET. 


That prince who ſees his country laid in ruins, 

His ſubjects periſhing beneath the ſword 

Of foreign rage who ſees and cannot ſave them, 

Is but — ier. Tdousex. 
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NTERESTING as the affairs of Poland 
= have been for ſome years paſt, it is a little 
remarkable that no Hiſtorical Account of 
that Country has been lately publiſhed, to en- 
able Engliſhmen to trace the progreſs of its 
political ſtate, and, by connecting cauſes and 
effects, to account for the phenomena there 
recently exlubited.. 


| Tus Reverend and ingenious Mr. Coxe, 
in an account of his Travels, has given a 
ſketch of the Poliſh Conſtitution, &c. which, 
though neceſſarily brief, is yet, perhaps, 
as far as it goes, more to be depended upon 
than the work of any other. modern writer ; 


but it does not profeſs to be a Hiſtory. 


As = Ir 


=) 
Ir will hardly be neceſſary, therefore, to 


apologiſe for offering to the Public at the 
preſent time a regular, connected, and faith- 


ful account of the origin, progreſs, and pre- 


ſent ſtate of Poland. But though the deſign 
ſhould be approved, it may yet be proper to 
lay before the Reader the ſources of the infor- 
mation contained in this volume. . 


THESE are: 


Du Thou's General Nu of the World 


from 1545 to 1608. 


M. L'Abbe Parthenay's Hiſtory of Po- 


| land under Auguſtus II. 


M. de Voltaire's Charles XIT. 


M. de Fontenelle's Oration pronounced in 


the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in memory 


of the Czar Peter. 


Perry's State of Ruſſia. 

Univerſal Hiſtory. 

Coxe's Travels. 

Guthric' $ Hiſtory of the World. 

—--— Geographical Grammar. 
Salmon's Geographical Grammar. 
Facts relative to the : Diſmemberment 4 
Poland. 
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Ex] 
IN theſe various authorities, contradictions 


that appeared on a curſory view to be irre- 
concileable, and obſcurities that were for 


ſome time impenetrable, have frequently 


been encountered. Neither labour nor ſtudy, 
however, has been ſpared in the taſk of 
elucidating ſuch paſſages by comparing one 


account with another; and that has invariably 


been adopted as truth which bore the ſtrongeſt 


”= internal evidence. 


To concentrate in one point every part of 


each that could convey any valuable and au- 
thentic information, has been the grand aim 


in this Work: and it is preſumed, that 
the moſt ſtriking circumſtances recorded by 
all former writers on the ſubject of Poliſh 
Hiſtory are here brought into view. 


THE original intention was, to refer at the 
foot of each page to the authorities conſulted ; 


but this deſi ign was abandoned on account of 


the room that muſt neceſſarily haye been OT 
cupied by ſuch notes, and on the preſump- 


tion that the ſame purpoſe of authentication 


might be anſwered by the general ſtatement 


which Bas been laid before the reader in the 


A3 — preceding 


1 
preceding page. For the hiſtory of the 
laſt few years, indeed, the Britiſh and Foreign 
Gazettes have been the beſt documents to 
which recourſe could be had: but even theſe 
have been conſulted with the utmoſt caution 
and diſcrimination. 


Ix a ſympathy in the unparalleled misfor- 
tunes of the Poles be viſible in ſome of the 
following pages, the Compiler is juſtified in 

the ſentiment by the loud voice of the world ; 
nor, hard as many obſervations may ſeem to 
bear on the powerful neighbours of Poland, 
will he expect or need credit for a ſingle al- 
ſertion for which he ſhall not produce | incon-⸗ 
teſtable documents. 


I' HE Reader will perceive, that the condi- 
tion of the country has been in ſome meaſure 
changed during the progreſs of this volume 
through the Preſs : as, however, no deciſive | 
meaſures have yet been adopted for a new 
territorial divifion, the change will operate in 
a very ſmall degree on any part of the Work. 


As to the dreſs in which the compoſition | 
appears, it remains only to obſerve, that ſim- 
. Y | Pry | 


1) 
plicity of narration has been preferred to a 
ſtudied ſtyle of diction, becauſe it was con- 
ceived to be better adapted to the purpole of 
imprinting hiſtorical facts upon the memory 
It is only hoped, that what is wanting in orna- 
ment will be compenſated by fidelity. 


IT may be permitted, perhaps, to ſay, that 
the labour which the Compiler has under- 
gone has been conſiderable ; and if ſome un- 
important errors be met with in the Work, as 
it is ſubmitted with deference, he ſhall bow 
to correction, though he ſolicits indulgence. 


8. 


London, 
Feb. 1, 179% 
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| INTRODUCTION. 


"SECT: I. 
* BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 


"un country, at preſent ſo intereſting to 
every contemplative mind, is fituated be- 


{ tween 16 and 34 degrees of E. longitude, and be- 


tween 46 and 57 N. latitude. 

In its original undivided ſtate, the kingdom of 
Poland (anciently called Sarmatia), with the 
great duchy of Lithuania annexed, was bounded 
on the North by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the 
Baltic ſea; on the Eaſt by Muſcovy; on the 
South by Hungary, * and Little Tartary þ 

an 


2 HISTORY OF POLAND. 


and on the Weſt by Pomerania, Brandenburgh, 
Sileſia, and Moravia © . 

It was then divided into provinces, and thoſe 
again ſubdivided into palatinates, as follow; viz. 


Provinces Xx. Paluatinates *. Chicf Cities &. 
Poſnania 1 Poſna 
Kallitz Kailitz, Gneſna, E. Long. 
| . | 18. N. Lat. 53. 
Brſeſt 8 Brſeſt by 
| Wladiflaw f ing Cujavia | Whladitlaw 
J. _ * on ] Dobrzin . Dobrain 
* Plot z ko Plot zko 
4 Rawa H Rawa © 
| Le I Lenzits 
Sieradzꝭ I Steradz 
| | Inowlodz Inowlodz 
| 5 Craco Ww JCcacow, E. Long, 19. 30. 
II. Little Poland, on | N. Lat. sc. 
the Welt. : Sandomir Sandomir- 
Lublin. | Lublin 
| J Pomerania | | C Dantzic, a free city un- 
der the protection of 


TIT. Pruffia Royal, N. Poland, E. Lon. 18. 


* 
Weſt of the Weiſel, — 


or Viſtula, moſt of | 


5 2 | 9 Elbing 


i. jubject to Poland, Marienburg 
o * 
Ee: * Culm 
J U Thorn 
IV. Pruſſia Ducal, Eaſt . ; | 2 
Sul £ x LN 4 SE on 7 7, 
or the Viftula, ſub- | “ 8 8. Long 
6 , 8 — — — —— 21. F OA, + 
ect to the King of | N 4 
| 8 Memel | 


Pruſſia. 

* In the orthography of the names of places, the Map of Poland 
by Thomas Kitchin, fen. appended to Mr. Coxe's Travels, has 
generally been followed, which in many inſtances varies materi- 
ally from thoſe of Salmon and Guthrie. The reaſon of this pre- 
terence, however, will be obyious to thoſe who conſider the two 
latter us mere compilations (though very uſeful ones), and the lat- 
ter as the work of a lettered traveller. The account, too, which 
Mr. C. gives of his map attaches a degree of credit to it, that. 
claims our reſpect: „It is (lays he) taken principally from the 
General Map of that country publiſhed at Warſaw, by which 
the limits of the diſmembered provinces were at firſt regulated; 
and from the particular maps publiſhed in Ruſſia, Auſtria, and 
Fruſſia, aſcertaining the reſpective boundaries.“ | 


V. a- 


39- N. Lat. 54. 22. 
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| Provinces, Palatinates. Chief Cilles. 
V. Samogitia, North = | pe * Jen 
VI. Courland, North, q\ 2 | ea 
je. e own Na. Sus 
Duke. emigallia 5 | ittaw 
Vilua \ Vilna, E. Long. 25. 15. 
MET F : 
| Braflaw Braflaw 
\ . Polotſk Polotſk 
or mann Viteplk, 
„ Troki Troki, Grodno 
Minſk . Mink. 
Miciſlaff Miciſlaff 
| Novogrodek J Novogrodek 
v | 5 Warſaw, F. Long. 2 1. 3 
VIII. Maſovia, ia the | | | _—_ - oo 
middle. e Czerſk 
R Novogrod 
| IX. Podolachia, in the Ss, F 
— F Bill {Bio 
XI. Red Ruſſia, South ſ Cbelm r Chelm 
Weſt, | Beltz: ; ; | Beltz : 
Lemburg, or Leopold Lemburg, or Leopold 
XII. Podolia, South Upper Podolia . Kaminiec 
Eaſt. Lower Podolia Bratzlaw 
XIII. Volhinia, South T Upper Volbinia J Luko 
Eaſt. | Lower Volhinia Bialgorod 


Thus the country ſtood divided prior to the 


diſmemberment and partition by Ruſſia and 


Pruſſia in 1772. Lt 

By a manifeſto publiſhed March 25, 1793, 
however, it underwent another exciſion, and the 
following table will exhibit pretty accurately its 
preſent ſtate (June 1794). 


As one inſtance out of many of the diſcordant orthography 
before alluded to, the place which is thus deſignated in Mr. Coxe's 


| Map is by Salmon (and by the Compiler of Guthrie's Grammar, 


probably from him) ſpelt Brefics. 
B 2 
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. | Mitesin Miles in Square 2/0080 
ee Length. Breadth. Miles. eien 

1 208 180 | 19,200 Gneſna 
Little Poland, chiefly | | 

ſubject to Auſtria. | £30 ENS 13,000 |Cracow 
\ | Dantzic 
Pruſſia Royal, ſub- ; 3 - | | 

ject to Pruſſia, | 118 1 0h | Thom, and 
Samogitia, remains | | 

70 the Crown of f| 155 98 | 8,000 [Rofieme 

Poland, | | Bo yp 
Courland, ſubject t | | | * 
. > Re "+ 174 80 | 4,414 [Mittaw 
Lithuania, the great- : | | 

eſt part now pf þ 333 310 | 64,350 |Vilna 
ſeſſed by Ruſſia. es 
Maſovia, remains to 5 | | 

the Crown of Po | WEL, 9 | * 8,400 [Warſaw 

land, J EE "ol . 
Podolachia, remains mn F 

tn Poland, | } 133 | 42. 4,000 [Bielſk 
Poleſia, great part ta- oc: i 3 

ken by Ruſſia * 188 97 14,000 Birſetſk 
Red Ruſſia, chiefly} | __.. | ; | 3 

ſubject to Auſtria. 1 * 32 185 | 25,200 [Lemburg, or Leopold 

1 " 360 120 | 29,000 [Kaminiec 
Volhinia, part an- | - 

nexed to Ruſſia, [ 305 TIP | RIO _ | 

Total 226,414 Square Miles, 


Hence it appears, that three of its ſmalleſt pro- 
vinces are all the domains leſt to the unfortunate 
and degraded kingdom of Poland, by the modeſt 
and magnanimous fovereigns of Auſtria, Ruſſia, 
and Pruſſia. Well, indeed, does the poet ſay, 


Ambition is a luſt that's never quench d, 


Grows more inflam'd and madder by enjoyment z 


6 


A goodly proſpect tempting to the view: 

The height delights us, and the mountain top 

Looks beautiful, becauſe tis nigh to heaven; 

But we ne'er think how ſandy's the foundation, 

What ſtorms will batter, and what tempeſts ſhake us. 
OTWAY- 


At diſtance 
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A paſſage in our immortal Shakeſpeare too 
contains a juſt ſentiment, and may be prophetig 
in the inſtance before us: 


* 
771 
— J 
25 
£1 
fo 
9 
a 
5 
99 5 
APs. 
2 
LAS 
5 
3 
3 
» x 


3 


$ 
£7 
3 


15 Ambition's like a circle on the water, 
7 Which newer ceaſes to enlarge igel, 
: Till by broad Spreading it diſperſe to nought, HER. VI. 
; SECT. H. 
RIVERS. 


The principal rivers of Poland are, 
1. The Duna (or Dwina), which riſes in Lithu- 
ania, and, running welt, divides Poland from Li- 
vonia, falling into he Baltic below Riga. 
2. The Viſtula (or Weiſel), which riſing i in the 
= ſouth of Sileſia, runs caſt into Poland, paſſes by 
Cracow, turns north, and having viſited Warſaw, 
falls into the Baltic at Dantzic by ſeveral chan- 
| nels, receiving the Bog above Plotzko. 

= . The Warta, which runs from eaſt to weſt, 

and falls into the Oder at Kuſtrin. 

4. The Wilia, which riſing in the eaſt of Li- 
FF thuamia, runs weſt by Vilna, and, having recei- 
ved the Bereozina, (or Ruſs) falls into the Baltic 
near Memel. 

5 5. The Dnieper (or Boryſthenes), which rifing 
in the province of Moſcow, runs weſt into Po- 
land, and, turning ſouth, enters Muſcovy again 

at Kiof; then, continuing its courſe ſquth-Eaſt, 
falls into the Euxine Sea at Otchakof (or Ocza- 
kow), having received the Przypiec in its paſſage. 
. The Bog, which, riſing in Volhinia, runs 
ſouth-eaſt through Podotia, and falls into the 
Dnieper above Otchakof. | 
7. The Dnieſter, which riſes in Red Ruſſia, 
running ſouth-eaſt, divides Poland from Turkey, 
: HB 3 | and 
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and having paſſed by Bender, falls into the Eux- 
ine Sca at Bialgorod. RS | 


SECT. II. 
LAKES. 
Turnx are two confiderable lakes in Poland, 
viz. Goplo, in the palatinate of Brſeſt; and Bi- 


rals, or, the White Lake, which is ſaid to dye 
thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complexion. 


SECT; Iv. 
AR, OR CLIMATE. | | 
Tas air is cold in the north, yet healthy; but 
temperate in other parts of the kingdom. As it 


is for the moſt part an inland country, the wea- 
ther is more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, 


than in places which lie near the ſea-coalt, 


SECT Y. 
NAME; AND, FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 


PoLanD is one large plain, whence it is faid to 
have derived its name ; Polu, or Pole, being a 
Sclavonian word denoting a country fit for hunt- 
ing. The only hills, indeed, of any conſequence 
are the Carpathian mountains, by which it is di- 
vided from Hungary and Tranſylvania on the 
ſouth ; there are alſo ſome large foreſts of pines _ 
and firs in Lithuania. The only fea that borders 
on Poland is the Baltic. 


SECT. 
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. VI. 
SOIL AND PRODUCE. 


Tux country is in general level, and the ſoil 
fruitſul, eſpecially in corn; hence the vaſt quan- 
tities of grain that are exported thence down the 
Viſtula to Dantzic, and fold to the Dutch and 
other nations. They allo export large cargoes of 
hemp, flax, leather, furs, timber, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, hops, wax, pot-ath, nitre, and vitriol. 
Ihe paſtures in Poland, eſpecially i in Podolia, 
are rich beyond expreſiion, and have given rite to 

a ſaying, perhaps a little hyperbolical, that one 
can hardly fee the cattle that graze in the mea- 
 dows. 

The country, particularly about Lithuania, 
abounds alſo with mines of ſilver, copper, iron, 
alt, and coals. The foreits are numerous, and 
turniſh timber in ſuch quantities, that it is uſually 
employed in houſe-building inſtead of bricks, 
ſtones, and tiles. Various "kinds of fruit and 
herbs, and ſome grapes, are produced in Poland, 
and are excellent when properly caltivated ; .but 
their wine ſeldom or never comes to perfection. 
Poland produces alſo various kinds of clays fit tor 
pipes and carthen ware. 

The water of many ſprings is boiled into lt. 
The virtues of a ſpring in the palatinate of Cra- 
cow, which increaſes and decreaſes with the 
moon, are ſaid to be wonderful for the preferva- 
tion of life; and it is reported, that the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants commonly live to 100, and 
tome of them to 150 years of age. This ſpring is 
inflammable, and by applying a torch to it, it 
flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirits of wine. The flame, 


however, dances on the ſurface, without heating 


B 4 . 
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8 HISTORY OF POLAND: 
the water; and if neglected to be extinguiſhed, 


which it may eaſily be, it communicates itſelf, by 
ſubterraneous conduits, to the roots of trees in a 


neighbouring wood, which it conſumes; and 
about thirty-five years ago, the flames are ſaid to 
have laſted for three years before they could be 
entirely extin . * 


SECT. VIE. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. 


Tu vegetable productions of Poland have been 
already mentioned under the article Sor, &c. 
though ſome are peculiar to itſelf, particularly a 


kind of manna (if it can be called a vegetable), 
which in May and June the inhabitants ſweep 


into ſieves with the dew, and it ſerves for food 
dreſſed various ways. A great quantity of yellow 


amber is frequently dug up in Lithuania, in 


pieces as large as a man's fiſt, ſuppoſed to be the 
production of a reſinous pine. 

The foreſts of Warſovia (or Maſovia), are over- 
run wita uri, or buffaloes, whoſe fleſh the Poles 
powder, and eſteem it an excellent diſh. Horſes, 
wolves, boars, the glouton, lynx, elk, and deer, 


all of them wild, are common in the Poliſh. fo- 


reſts ; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes, aſſes, 
and oxen, of which the nobility of the Ukraine, 
as well as the natives, are very fond. A kind 
of wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his 


belly and legs, is found here, and affords the beſt 


® See a circumſtance of this kind explained in“ Rudiments of 
Reaſon,” vol. iii. p. 72. printed for E. Newbery, 1794. A book 
well adapted to the uſe of ſchools, as it familiarizes to juvenile 
minds the true cauſes of the various ph#nomena of Nature. 
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furs in the country; but the elk, which is com- 
mon in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern 
countries, is a very extraordinary animal. The 


fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms the moſt delicious 
part of their greateſt feaſts. His body is of the 


deer make, but much thicker and longer; the 


legs high, the feet broad, like a wild goat's. Na- 
turaliſts have obſerved, that upon diſſecting an 
elk, there was found in its head ſome large flies, 
with its brain almoſt eaten away; and it is an ob- 


| tervation ſufficiently atteſted, that in the large 
woods and wilderneſſes of the north, this poor 


animal is attacked, towards the winter chiefly, 


by a larger ſort of flies, that, through its ears at- 


tempt to take up their winter quarters in its head. 
This perſecution is thought to affect the elk, with 
the falling-ſickneſs, by which means it is taken, 


and which would otherwiſe prove no caty matter. 
Poland alſo produces a creature called bohac : it 


reſembles a guinea-pig, but ſeems to be of the 
beaver kind. They are noted for digging holes 
in the ground, which they enter in October, and 
do not come out, except occafionally for food, till 
April: they have ſeparate apartments for their 


proviſions, lodgings, and their dead; and live 
together by 10 or 12 in a herd. 


We do not perceive that Poland contains any 
ſpecies of birds pcculiar to itſelf; but we are 


told that the quails there have green legs, and 


their fleſh is reckoned to be unwholeſome.” Li- 
thuania is rich in ornithology ; among the birds 
of prey are the eagle and vulture. T he remix, a 


little ſpecies of titmoule, is frequently found in 


theſe parts, and is famous for the wondrous ſtruc- 


. ture of its pendent neſt, formed 1 in the ſhape of 


a long purſe, with amazing art. 
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Ser um. 


POPULATION. 


Brrors the partition in 1772 the population of 


Poland was calculated at 14, O00, oo of inhabit- 
ants. Since that event, however, the Lmprets 
having been ſuppoſed to have taken 1,500,900 ; 
the Emperor, 2,500,000 ; and the King of Pratita 


860,000, deducts about 5,000,000 of "ſouls from | 


their ancient kingdom, and leaves the preſent e 


timate of population at about 9,000,000 *, ot 


which the Jews compote e 


k 


SECT. IX. 


COMMERCE, 


Or Poland the chief exports arc, all ſpecics of 


grain, hemp, flax, cattle, maſts, planks, timber 
tor ſhip-building, pitch, tar, honey, wax, tallow, 


| potath, and leather; in return for whic h it im- 


ports foreign wines, cloths, ſtuffs, manufactured 
lilks and cotton: fine linen, anwende tin, copper, 


Iilver and gold, glaſs ware, furs, &c. Some linen 


and woollen cloths, filks, ſtuffs, une lace and 
hardwares, are manufactured in the interior parts 


of Poland and Lithuania; but commerce is clictiy 


confined to the city of Pantzic: and other port- 


towns on the Viſtula and the Baltic. 


From the various productions and great ferti- 


lity of Poland, its trade might be carried to a con- 


* We ſay, the preſent eſti mate (thoug h rather 5 al- 
juding, as we do, to the [tate of the Kk. ngdom previous to its recent 


diſmember ment in 1793. We have no authentic documents, ho 


ever, from which to 1 the certain difference. 


ſiderable 


1. 


1 
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iderable height; but the following cauſes tend to 
ſuppreſs the ſpirit of commerce. | 
1. The nobles are degraded if they engage in 
any kind of traffic. 2. The burg chers of the large | 
towns are not ſufficiently rich to eftabiiſh any 
manufactures ; and either through want of indul- 


try, or through dread of exccetiive cxtortions from 


the principal nobility, leave almoſt all the retail- 
trade in the hands of foreigners and Jews. The 
inhabitants of the ſmall towns, who are expoſed 


to greater oppreſſions, are ſtill more diſualificd 


ſrom purſuing any branch of commerce. 3. The 


peaſants being ſlaves, and the property of their 
maſter, cannot retire from the place of their nati- 
© rity without his conſent. John Albert, obſerving 
that commerce could never flouriſh while this re- 
ſtriction ſubſiſted, enacted, that one peaſant in a 


lamily ſhould be permitted to quit his village, ei- 


ther for tlie purpoſe of trade or literature; but a 


clauſe by which they were enjoined to obtain the 


conſent of the lord, fruſtrated the purpoſe of this 
excellent law, and rendered it nugatory. 

As the Poles are obliged to draw from foreign 
countries the greateſt part of the manufactured 
goods neceſſary for their interior conſumption, 


the ſpecie which is cxported exceeds the im- 


ported more than 20,000,000 Poliſh florins, or 
555555510. 

Among all the evils ſuſtaincd by the kingdom 
of Poland at the diſmemberment, no one was fo. 


deeply felt as the deduction of Weſtern Pruſſia, as 


by that meature the navigation of the Viſtula be- 


S 
came entirely dependent on the Pr uffian Monarch. 


This was indeed a fatal blow to the trade of Po- 


land, for Pruflia has laid ſuch heavy duties on the 
8 merchandize paſſing to Dantzic, as greatly to di- 
miniſh the commerce of that town, and to transter 


a conft- 
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a conſiderable part of it to Memel and Roningt- 
bcr g- | | | 


8 ECT. X. 
FINANCES AND TAXES. 


Or theſe we are furniſhed witha pretty clcar idra 
from the proceedings of the Diet in 1768. The 


ftatement briefly taken (and, to ſave the reader 


trouble, reduced to Englith money) is thus: 
| Sterling. 


Crown Treaſury „ a0 7 2 
2 


Exceſs of expences to be ſup- 


plied by taxes 175,049 15 0 
But as part of tlie ancient reve- 5 

nucs muſt be abolithed, the 

new taxes mult yield — 284, 3 ” 3 1 3 4: 


Lithuania T reatury - 101,295 - 4 10 


Expences _ 3 17% 7 10 


Augmentation required = - - 986,053 3 4 
But as ſome ancient impoſts muſt : | 
be aboliſhed, the new taxes 


muſt yield 7nd. 19 4 


By the diſmemberment in 1772 Poland loſt 
near half her annual income. To ſupply this de- 
ficiency it became neceſlary to new- model and 
igcreate the taxes. 


Sterling. 
In 1775, all the impoſts amounted to £323,012 
The neat revenue of the King was 194,500 
out of which he only paid his houſehold ex- 


pences and menial ſervants. It aroſe from royal 
0 „„ demeſncs 
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meines, ſtaroſties, and 74,0741. out of the trea- 


ſury.- 


> Hp Sterling. 
Whole revenue — 4.443, 938 
Deduct the King's revenue - 194.500 
| — 


For army, ſtate officers, and all charges 240,438 


SECT. u. 
MILITARY FORCE. 


Tax forces of the kingdom are all cavalry, and 
it is ſaid tliat Poland can with eaſe raiſe 100,000, 
and Lithuania 50,000 horſe ; but this calculation 
muſt certainly be underſtood to include the nu- 
merous vaſſals and ſervants, who are obliged to 
follow their lords when they are ſummoned, on 
pain of forfeiting their eſtates. As to their infan- 
try, they are generally hired from Germany, but 
are ſoon diſmiſſed, hecauſe they muſt be main- 
tained by extraordinary taxes, of which the Po- 
iiſh grandees are by no means fond. As to the 
ordinary army of the Poles, it conſiſted, in 1778, 
of 12,310 men in Poland, and 4,465 in Lithua- 
ma, cantoned into crown-lands. | 

The ſtanding army of Poland being ſo inconſi- 
derable, the defence of the country, in cate of in- 
vaſion, is left to the gentry at large, who are aſ- 
ſembled by regular ſummons from the king, with 
the conſent of the diet. Every palatinate is di- 
vided into diſtricts, over each of which proper of- 
ficers are appointed; and every perſon poſſeſſing 


free and noble tenures is bound to military ſer- 


vice, either ſingly or at the head of a certain num- 
ber of his retainers, according to the extent and 


nature of his poſſeſſions. The troops thus — 
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bled arc only obliged to ſerve for a limited time: 
and arc not under the neceſſity of marching be- 
yond the limits of their country. The mode of le- 
vying and maintaining this army is exactly ſimilar 
to that practited under the feudal ſy ſtem. Though 
in general 1t 1s almoſt totally unfit for the 
Pur poſes of repelling a foreign enemy, it is yet a 
powerful inftrument in the hands of domeſtic fac- 
tion : for the expedition with which it is raiſed 
under the feudal regulations, facilitates the forma- 
tion of thoſe dangerous confederacies, which ſud- 
denly ſtart up on the conteſted election of a ſo- 
vereign, or whenever the nobles are at variance 
with cach other. 

There are two ſorts of conſederacies. The firſt 
are thoic formed with the content of the king, ſe- 
nate, or cqueſtrian order, aſſembled in the diet; 
by which the whole nation confederates for the 
good of the country. The ſecond are the confe- 
deracics of the ſeveral palatinates, which unite for 
the purpoſe of redreſſing any grievances, or re- 
monſtrating againſt encroachments of the ſove- 
reign power. "Theſe may be particular, or gene- 
ral, and are uſually the forerunners of a civil war. 
The general conſederacy, which is always in op- 
pofition to the king, is called Rokoz, and 1s 
formed by the union of the particular contedera- 
cies. 

As every Poliſh gentleman has a right to main- 
tain as many troops as he chuſes, it may eaſily be 
conceived, that each palatinate is the ſcene of 
occafional ditputes and petty contentions between 
the principal nobles, and ſometimes even between 
their reſpective retainers. In ſuch a dreadful ſtate 
of anarchy, it is a wonder that the whole king- 
dom is not a perpetual ſcene of endleſs commo- 
tions, and that the nation is compoſed of any 

thing 
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thing elte but lawleſs banditti. It redounds, there- 


tore, greatly to the honour of the natural ditpoti- 


tion of the Poles, that amid all thete incentives to 
conſuſion, a much greater degree of tranquillity, 
than could be well expected, 1s maintained. 

The empreſs of Rutiia keeps in the country 
10,000 ſoldiers, and every garriton is compoſed 
of Ruſſians and natives; 1000 of the former are 
ſtationech at Warſaw x. Theſe hold the nobles in 
lubjection. and the king himſelf is little more than 
a viceroy, while the Kufſian ambaſſador regulates 
the affairs of the kingdom under the direction of 
huis court. The poſpolite conſiſts of all the nobi- 
lity of the kingdom and their followers, excepting 
the chancellor, and the ſtaroſts of frontier places ; 
and may be called by the king into the field 
upon extraordinary occaſions ; but he cannot keep 
them above fix weeks in arms, neither are they 
obliged to march above three E out of the 
kingdom. 

The Poliſh huffars are the fineſt and moſt 
ſhewy body of cavalry in Europe ; next to them are 
the pancerns ; and both thoſe bodies wear defenſive 
armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of 
their cavalry are armed with muſkets and heavy 
ſeymetars. After all that has been ſaid, however, 
the Polith cavalry are extremely inefficient in the 
geld; for though the men are brave, and their 
horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all diſcipline ; 
and when drawn out, notwithſtanding all the au- 
thority their crown-generals, their other officers, 


and even the king himſelf, have over them, they 


are oppre ive and deſiructive to the court. It is 


certain, notwithſianding, that the Poles may be 


= The Reader will perceive that all our accounts are retroſpec- 
©, 4nd 4cfcribe Poland as it was previous to the exiſting inva- 
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rendered excellent troops by diſcipline, and thai 


on various occaſions, particularly under John So- 
bieſki, they made as great a figure in arms as any 
people in Europe, and proved the bulwark of 


_ Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. It did not fuit 


the Saxon princes, who ſucceeded that hero, to 
encourage a martial ſpirit in the Poles, whom 
they perpetually overawed with their electoral 
troops; nor indeed to introduce any reformation 
among them, either civil or military ; the effects 


of which 9 have been fince ſeverely felt in 


chat e 


2 wp 
. XII. 
ARMS oF THE KINGDOM. 


Tux arms of Poland are quarterly. In tlie firſt 


and fourth Gulzs an Eagle Argent, crowned and 


armed Or, for Poland. In the ſecond and third 
Gules a cavalier armed cap-a-pee Argent; in the 
dexter hand a naked ſword of the ſame; in the 


ſiniſter a ſhield Azure, charged with a bearded 
croſs, Or, mounted on a courſer of the ſecond, 


barbed of the third, and neiled of the fourth, for 
Lithuania. For the Creſt a Crown, heightened 
with eight Fleurets, and cloſe with four demi- 
circles, ending with a Monde, Or. The motto, 
Habent ſua fi 15 dera Reges. 


SECT. XIII. 
TITLES OF THE KING: 


ded of Poland, Great Duke of . 
Duke of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Maſovia, Samogitia, 


Kiovia, Volhinia, Podolia, Podolachia, Livonia, 


Smolenſko, Seyeria, and Czernikovia. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XIV. 
ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD; 
Tun Order of the White Eagle was firſt inſtitu- 
ted by Ladiſlaus in 1325, but revived by Auguſ- 


tus I. in 1705, to attach to him ſome of the Poliſh 
nobles who, he feared, were inclined to Staniſlaus, 


his competitor : it was conferred alſo on the czar 


Peter the Great of Pruſſia. The preſent king in- 
ſtituted the © order of S7. Staniſlaus, ſoon after 
his election to the crown in 1765. The badge is 
A gold croſs enamelled red, and on the center of 


it is a medallion with the image of St. Staniſlaus, 


enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pendent 
to a red riband ended with white. The ftar of 
the order is ſilver, and in the center is a cypher of 


S. A. R. (Staniſlaus Auguſtus Rex) OOTY with 


the motto ** Premiando incitat;? 


— - 


SECT. XV. 
is. 3 
Tux value in Sterling money of the 
Florin of Poland is 5 
Rix-dollar - * | 
Ducat LN 2 4 
Frederic - 5 5 


o O O O 
— 


SECT. XVI. 
PERSONS, MANNERS, DRESS, CUSTOMS, AND 
> DIVERSIONS. 
Tux perſons of the Poles are in general very 


noble, their complexaions fair, and their 2 
We 
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ww ell proportioned. They have been long ccle- 


brated for their courage; their ſtrength, and their 
longevity; no country in the world affording 
more extraordinary proofs of bodily vigour, and 
an uninterrupted flow of health, which are juſtly 
aſcribed to the temperature of the climate, the 
temperance of the people, and their conſtant ha- 
bit in manly exerciſes. The continual uſe of the 


cold-bath, even in the coldeſt parts of Poland, is 


ſuppoſed likewiſe to contribute greatly to that 


muſcular ſtrength for which they are ſo remarka- 


ble. The nobility are open, affable, liberal, and 
hoſpitable ; polite to ſtrangers, rigid to their de- 
pendents, punctilious in points of honour, vain, 
oſtentatious, and magnificent in their apparel, equi- 
pages, and hving, though even their magnificence 
tavours ſtrongly of barbariſm. T hey are early 


Initiated in letters, ſpeak Latin with fluency, bu: 


ſeldom make any progreſs in matters of taſte or 
ſcience. Paſſionately fond of liberty, the Poles 
hve in a perpetual ſtate of ſervitude to their ava- 
rice, their profuſion, and their neceſiities, whereby 
they are rendered the infamous penſioners of fo- 


reign ſlates, the creatures of their own monarchs, 


or the hireling tools of ſome political faction. 
Their political conſtitution has been the ſource of 
continual misfortunes ; yet are they attached to it 
to a degree bf enthuſiaſm, and eſpecially thoſe 
parts which produce the greateſt inconveniencies. 
Poor in the midſt of a fertile country, they abhor 
the notion of improving their eircumfiances by 
trade, and are the only nation in the world who 
have provided by law againſt raiſing a maritime 
power. Prodigality and debauchery are not re- 
puted vices among this martial nobility : they 
borrow without intention of paying, with the 


fame treedom they OT, Conſtant * in their 
fricnd- 
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friendſhips, bitter in their enmities, open to impo- 
fition, unſuſpicious, opinionated, and haughty, 
their only care is to diſtinguiſh themſelves in arms, 


in finery, equipage, and ſplendor. As to the vul- 


gar, they are, generally ſpeaking, mean, mer- 
cenary, ignorant, indolent, and indigent. 

The following character of the Poles, by the late 
king of Pruſſia, is not much exaggerated : * Po- 


land is in a ſtate of perpetual anarchy. The great 


families have all of them ſeparate intereſts, and all 
preferring themſelves to their country, they agree. 
only in ſeverity towards their vaſſals, whom they 
treat more hike beaſts than human creatures.— 
The Poles are vain, inſolent in good fortune, fer- 
vile in adverſity ; they ſtick at nothing to amaſs 
money, which, having obtained unjuſtly, they 
ſpend it prodigally ; as fickle in their judgments 
as frivolous in their taſtes, their meaſures are 
adopted capriciouſly, and abandoned without rea- 
ton. The unſteadineſs of their characters is con- 
tinually plunging them into difficulties They 
have laws, but no one obſerves them, for want of 
coercive authority.” | | 

The common mode of ſalute in this country is 
to incline the head, and to ſtrike the breaſt with 
one of the hands, while they ſtretch the other to- 
ward the ground ; but when a common perſon 
meets a ſuperior, he bows his head almoſt to the 
carth, waving at the ſame time his hand, with 
which he touches the bottom of the leg, near the 
heel, of the perſon to whom he pays his obedience. 
The Poles ſhave their heads, leaving only a circle 
of hair upon the crown, and men of all ranks ge- 
nerally wear large whiſkers . They wear alto a 


A German hiſtorian (Maſcon) remarks, that the manner in 
which the Poles wear their hair is, perhaps, one of the moſt an- 
dient tokens of their origin. So early as the fifth century ſome 

| S 2 : nations, 
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veſt which reaches dow to the middle of the les, 
and a kind of gown over it lined with fur, and 
girded with a faſh ; but the ſleeves fit as cloſe to 
their arms as a Wa ent. Their breeches are 


wide, and make but one piece with their ſtockings; 
they wear a fur cap or bonnet ; their ſhirfs are 


without collar or wriſthands, and they wear nci- 
ther ſtock nor neckcloth. In place of fhoes they 


wear yellow Turkey-leather buſkins, with thin 


ſoles, and deep heels plated with iron or ſteel, 
and bent like a half moon. The ſummer dreſs oi 


the peaſants conſifts of rothing but a ſhut and 


drawers of coarſe cloth, without ſhoes or ſtock- 
ings, with round caps or hats; in winter they 
wear a ſheep's ſkin, with the wool inwards. The 
women of the lower claſs wear on their heads a 


wrapper of white linen, under which their hair 1s 


braided, and hangs down in two plaits. Many 
of them have a long piece of white linen hanging 


round the fide of their faces, and covering their 


bodies below their knees; which ſingular kind of 
veil makes them look as if they were doing pe- 
nance. In the diſtrict of Samogitia the peculier 
care they have of their daughters induce the wo- 
men to make them wear little belts, before and 
behind, to give notice where they are. The dre 
of the higher orders of both ſexes is uncommoniy 
elegant. That of the gentlemen is a waiſtcoat 
with ſleeves, over which they wear an upper robe 
of a different colour, which reaches down below 
the knee, and is faſtened round the waiſt with a 
ſaſh or girdle ; the ſleeves of this upper garment 


nations, who were comprehended Under the name of Scythians, 


had the ſame cuſtom. For Priſcus Rhætor, who accompanied 
Maximus in his embaſſy from Theodoſius II. to the court cf 
Attila, deſcribes a Scythian lord, whoſe head was ſhaved in a cir- 


- cular form (capite in rotundum raſo), a mode . {ſimilar to the 


preſent ſaſhion in Poland. | 
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are in warm weather tied behind the ſhoulders. 
A ſabre, or cutlaſs, is a neceſſary part of their 
drets as a mark of nobility. In ſummer the robe, 
&c. is of ilk ; in winter they wear fables, or the 


{kins of tygers, leopards, &c. or velvet or ſtuff 


edged with fur. When they appear on horſe- 


© 


back, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, which is 


commonly covered with furs both within and 
without. On the whole, we mult pronounce the 
dreſs of the Poles to be pictureſque and majeſtic. 


Their diverſions are warlike and manly ; vault- 


ing, dancing, and rv mg the great horſe, hunting, 
ſkaiting, bull and Fear baiting. They uſually 
travel on horſeback : a Poliſh gentleman will not 
travel a ſtone's thro.y without his horſe, and they 
arc ſo hardy, that they will ſlecp upon the ground, 
without any bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow. 
The Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apart- 
ments are not united : the kitchen is on one fide, 
the ſtable on another, the dwelhng-houſe on the 
third, and the gate in the front. They content 
themſelves with a few tmall beds, and if any lodge 
at their houſes, they muſt carry their bedding with 
them. When they fit down to dinner or ſupper, 
they have their trumpets and other muſic playing, 
and a number of gentlemen to wait on them at 


table, all ſerving with the moſt profound reſpect ; _ 


tor the nobles who are poor frequently find 
themſelves under the neceſſity of ſerving thoſe 
who are rich; but their patron uſually treats them 
with civility, and permits the eldeſt to cat with 
him at his table, with his cap off ; and every one 
of them has his peaſant boy to wait on him, main- 


tained by the maſter of the family. At an enter- 


tainment, the Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor 
ipoons, but cvery gueſt brings them with him ; 


and they no ſooner fit down to table than all the 


C 3 e doors 
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doors are ſhut, and not opened again till the con- 
| Open 2 

pany return home. It is utual for a nobleman to 

give his ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as 


he ſtands behind him, and to let him drink out 


of the ſame cup with himſelf: but this is the leſs 


extraordinary, if it be conſidered that theſe ſer- 
vants are eſteemed his equals. Bumpers are much 
in faſhion both here and in Ruflia; nor will 
they eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging them. 
With refpcct to the grandeur and equipages of 
the Poliſh nobility, the reader may figure to him- 
ſelf an idea of all that is faſtidious, ceremonious, 
expenſive, and ſhewy in life, to have any con- 
ception of their way of living. They carry the 
pomp of their attendance, when they appear 
abroad, even to ridicule ; for it is not unuſual to 
ſee the lady of a Poliſh grandee, beſides a coach 
and fix, with a great number of ſervants, attended 
by an old gentleman uther, an old gentlew oman 
for her. governante, and a dwarf of cach ſex to 
hold up hey train; and if it be night, her coach is 
ſurrounded. by a. great number: of flambeaux, 
The figure of their pomp, however, is propor— 
tioned to their eſtates ; but each perſon goes as far 


as his income can ds 


SECT. XVIL 
RELIGION, 


Tux cftabliſhed religion of the country is Po- 
pery, and to this perſuaſion the nobles, and the 
great body of the people, are ſtrongly attached. 
The number of Proteſtants, however, Lutheran 

and Calviniſts, in the republic. e in the 
trading towns near the Baltic, is very confider- 


able. . hen thote ſects are joined to the Greek 
church, 


8 


| ee in religion. 
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church, the whole are called Diſſidents. The re- 
public tolerate every religion but Proteſtants, for 


Lithuania contains a multitude of Mahometan 


Tartars, of Jews, and perſons of the Greek reli- 
gion, who are ſeldom or never diſturbed on ac- 


count of their ſeveral perſuations. The national 
inveteracy to the Proteſtant doctrines, however, 


has frequently called forth remonſtrances and re- 
ſtrictions. The treaty of Oliva, concluded in 


1660, tolcrated the Diſſidents, and was guaran- 
ted by the principal powers in Europe ; but this 


was ſo diſregarded by the Poles, that in the year 


1724 they made a public mafacre of the Proteſ- 


"ants at Thorn. The monaitcrics in Poland are 
mid to be 576, the nunneries 117, beſides 246 
ſeminaries or colleges, and 31 abbeys. The prin- 


ciples of Socimianiſin made a very early and conſi- 


derable progreſs in this country. A tranſlation of 
22 Bible into the Poliſh language was publiſhed in 


572; and two years after, under the direction of 
the ſame perſons, the catechiſm, or confeſſion of 
the Unitarians, was publiſhed at Cracow. The 
abilities and writings of Socinus greatly contribu- 


ted to the extenſive propagation of his opinions; 
but though the Socinrans in Poland have been very 


numerous, they have at different times been greatly 


perſecuted. However, it was lately reſolved be- 
tween the republic and partitioning powers, that 


all Diſſidents thould hencetorth enjoy the free ex- 
ercite of their religion, though to continue ex- 


cluded from the diet, the ſenate, and the perma- 
nent council. They are to have churches, but 


without bells; alſo ſchools and ſeminaries of their 
own; they are capable of fitting in the inferior 
courts of juſtice, and three of their communion 
are admitted as aſſeſſors in the tribunal to receive 
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SECT. XVIIE 


ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS. 


Tuxkk are but two archbiſhoprics, that is ta 


fay, Gneſna and Lemburg. The archbiſhop of 


Gneſna is always a cardinal, and primate. of the 


kingdom ; and during an interregnum, or in the 
king's abſence, he is regent. The biſhoprics are, 
thoſe of Poſna, Vilna, Cracow, Culm, Karnoſlow, 
Window, Miedniki, Plotiko, Letſko, Colmem- 
ſee, Foſſenburg, Premiſlaw, and Kaminiec. All 
theſe biſhops, particularly the biſhop of Cracow, 
enjoy great privileges and immunities, 


SECT. XIX. 


LANGUAGE. 


Tux proper language of Poland is the Sclavo- 


nian, but intermixed with the High Dutch. In 


Lithuania, the language differs much from that : 
of the other provinces. But in general it is 


rendered extremely harſh and inharmonious from 


the abundance of conſonants employed in it, ſome 


of the words having no vowels at all *. Latin is 
generally underſtood and ſpoken by the meaneſt 
people 7. In the provinces bordering on Ruſſia 


* "The Pater- noſter in the Poliſh language is of the lowing | 


tenor: 
Oycze nasf, ktorys na niebioſach; niech ſie ſwieci imie twoie; 


niech przyidzie kroleſtuo twoie ; niech bedzie wola twoia jacko 
y w niebietak y na ziemi; chleba naſſego powſſedniego day nam 


dzifſia ; yodpuſc nam naſſi winy, jako y my odpuſc zamy naſſym 
winowaycom ; ynie wwodz nas pokuſtenie; ale nas wybaw ode 


zdlago; abowiem twoie jeſt xroleſtwo y moc e chwala na wieki. 


Amen. 

+ «© I had (fays Mr. Coxe) ſeveral opportunities of remarking 
the prevalency of the Latin tongue in Poland ; when I vilited the 
priſons, I converſed in that language with a common ſoldier, who 
ſtood guard at the entrance ; he {poke it with great fluency. 25 | 
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and Germany the languages of thoſe countries arc 
well underſtood, 


SECT. XX. _ 
STATE OF LEARNING. 


Tnovon Copernicus, the great reſtorer of the 
Pythagorean, or true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſ- 


tius, and tome other learned men, were natives 


of Poland *, yet, from the nature of the govern- 
ment, learning has in no period been very widely 
ditfuted in this country. No kingdom, however, 
can boaſt a more regular ſucceſſion of excellent 
hiſtorians, or a greater variety of writers deeply 


converſant in the laws, ſtatutes, and conſtitution. 


Under Sigiſmond J. and his ton Sigiſmond Augut- 
tus, the arts and ſciences were greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed by royal patronage; they were alſo che- 
riſhed by ſome ſucceeding monarchs, particularly 
John Sobieſki ; but no prince has paid them more 
emp” than the preſent King Staniſlaus Auguſ- 


His muniticence in this particular has been 


_ led with the happieſt effects. The Poliſh 
literati have within a few ycars given to the pub- 
lic a much greater variety of elegant perform- 
ances than ever appeared in any former period of 


the fame length. What is more material, a taſte 


for ſcience has ſpread itſelf among the nobles, and 
begins to be regarded as an accompliſhment . 
The enlargement of mind derived by theſe licen- 
tious ſpirits from this new purſuit has already 


weaned ſeveral of them from their habits of bar- 


9 Copernicus was born at Thorn 1472, and died 1543. 


+ The nobility formerly, placing their chief importance in the | 


privileges of their rank, thewed a ſovereign "Conn for learn- 
ins-. | 
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barous turbulence, and greatly 0 their 


civil deportment. It may in time teach them 


thoroughly to comprehend the true intereſt of 


their country „ and the expedience of due ſubor- 


dination, hitherto deemed incompatible w in li- 


ber ty. 


SECT. XXI. 
UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Tax univerſitics of Poland are, thoſe of Cra. 
cow, of Vilna, and of Poſna; though this latter 
may, perhaps, be more properly conſidered as 4 


Jeſuit' s college than an univerſity. That of Cra- 


cow is under the direction of prieſts, called Aca- 
demicians, and its courte of findies chiefly theo- 
Togical ; it conſiſts of 11 colleges, and has the 
fupervitorſhip of 14 grammar ſchools perten 
through the city: the number of ſtudents in 17 77 

amounted to "AB The univertity of Vilna Was 


under the ſuperintendance of the Jeſuits; and its 


courſe of ſtudics, like that of Cracow, principally 
directed to theology. Since the ſuppreffion of the 
order of Jeſuits, the king has eſtabliſhed a com- 
mittee of eclucation, compoſed of men diftin- 
enithed either by high ſtation, or enlighzencd 
underſtand ngs, which committee has an abſolute 
power in matters of education; appoints profeſ- 
tors, regulates their ſalaries, aud directs their 
ſtu ae: 8. 

The public library of Warſaw owes its origin 
to the private bounty of two biſhops of the family 
of Zaluſk, and over the door is this inſeription- 
„ {1y1UM USUL PERPETUO ZALUSICORUM PAR ILLUS- 
TRE DICAVIT 1714.“ It has ſince received ſeveral 
large additions ſrom various benefactors, and con- 

tains 
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tains 200, ooo volumes. It is very rich 1 in | books 
and manuſcripts relating to the Poliſh hiſtory, 


- Moſt of which are written in Latin. 


SE-CT. XXII. 


ANTIQUITIES, AND NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
CURIOSITIES. 


Auoxd the natural curioſities of Poland muſt 


be reckoned the wild men that have been found in 


the woods of that country. The frequent incur- 


ſions of the Tartars aud other barbarous nations, 
who often bore off wholc villages of people 
into flavery, probably forced the women to carry 


their children into the woods for ſafety, and, in caſe 
of farther purſuit, to leave them behind; for they are 


frequently found among bears and other wild 
| beaſts, by whom they are nouriſhed, and taught 


to feed like them. Such beings have been fre- 
quently found in the woods both of Poland and 


Germany, diveſted of almoſt all the properties of 


humanity, except the form. Thoſe that have 
been taken went generally upon all-fours, though 
ſometimes they ſtood upright. They had not the 
uſe of ſpeech at firſt, but were taught to ſpeak 


when brought into towns and uſed kindly ; re- 


taining no memory of their former ſavage lives 
when they came to be humanized, and made con- 
verſable by cultivation. 

The ſalt mines of the country are ſtriking ob- 


jects of natural curiofity. Theſe are wonderful 


caverns, ſeveral hundred yards deep, at the bot- 
tom of which are many intricate windings and la- 
byrinths. Out of theſe are dug four different 


Kinds of ſalts; one — hard, like cryſtal ; 


another, 
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another, ſofter, but clearer : ; a third, white, but 


brittle ; theſe are all brackith ; but the fourth is 
ſomewhat freſher. Theſe four kinds arc dug in 
different mines near the city of Cracow ; on one 
fide of them is a ſtream of ſalt water; and on the 


other, one of freſh. The revenue arifing from 


theſc and other ſalt- mines is very confiderablc, 


and formed part of the royal revenue, till they 


were feized by the emperor, being fituated within 


| the provinces which he diſmembered from Poland; 


the annual average profit of that of Wielitſka was 
3,500,000 Polith florins, or 97,2221. 48. 6d. ſter- 


ling. The latter, indeed, is the moft confiderable 


falt-mine in the world, and from it a great part 
of the continent is ſupphed with that article. 


Wielitſka is a ſmall town about cight miles from 
Cracow : the mine is excavated in a ridge of hills 


at the northern extremity of the chain which joins 
to the Carpathian mountains, and has been 
wrought above 600 years, for they are mentioned 


in the Poliſh annals ſo carly as 1237 under Bo- 


leſlaus the Chaſte *, and not then as a new difco- 
very: how much carlier they were known cannot 
be aſcertained, 


There are eight openings or N into this 


mine, fix in the field, and two in the town itſelt, 
which are moſtly uſed for letting down the work- 
men, and taking up the falt; the others being 
ehiefly uted tor letting in W ood and other necer. 
faries. | 

The openings are five feet ſquare, and about 
tour wide ; they are lined throughout with tim- 
ber, and at the top of each there is a large wheel 
with a rope as thick as a cable, by which things 
are let down and drawn up; and this is worked 


» Lengaich, Juſ. Pub, vol. i. DP. 2495 
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HISTORY OP POLAND. 29 
by a horſe. When a ſtranger has the curioſity to 


Jee the works, he muſt deſcend by one of theſe 


holes ; he is firſt to put on a miner's coat over his 
cloaths, and then being led to the mouth of the 
hole by a miner, who ſerves for a guide, the mi- 
ner faſtens a A ler rope to the large one, and 
ties it about himielf; he fits in this, and, taking 
the ſtranger in his lap, gives the ſign to be let 
down. When ſeveral go down together, the cuſ- 
tom 1s, that when the firſt is let down about three 


yards the wheel ſtops, and another miner takes 


another rope, ties himſelf, takes another in his 
lap, and deſcends about three yards farther ; the 
wheel then ſtops for another pair, and fo on till 
the whole company are ſeated, then the wheel is 
again worked, and the whole ſiring of adven- 
turers are let down together. It is no uncommon 


thing for torty people to go down in this manner. 
When the wheel is finally ſet a-going, it never 
flops till they are all down; but the deſcent is 


very flow and gradual, and it is a very uncom- 


fortable time, while they all recollect that their 


lives depend on the goodneſs of the rope. They 
are carried down a narrow and dark well to the 


depth of ſix hundred feet perpendicular; this is 


in reality an immenſe depth, but the terror and 


tediouſneſs of the deſcent makes it appear to moſt. 


people vaſtly more than it is, As ſoon as the firſt 
miner touches the ground at the bottom, he flips 


out of the rope and ſets his companion upon his 
legs, and the rope continues deſcending till all 


the reft do the ſame. 
The place where they are ſet down is per- 
fectly dark, but the miners ſtrike fire and light a 


imall lamp, by means of which (each taking the 


ſtranger he has care of by the arm) they lead them 
through a number of ſtrange paflages and mean- 


ders, 
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ders, all deſcending lower and lower, till ther 
come to certain ladders by which they deſcend a- 


immenſe depth, and this through paſſages per- 
fectly dark. The damp, cold, and darkneſs of 


theſe places, and the horror of being to many 


yards under ground, generally make ſtrangers 
heartily repent before they get thus far; but when 
at bottom they are well rewarded for their pains, 
by a ſight that could never have been * 
aſter ſo much nn -- 

At the bottom of the laſt ladder the ſtranger 18 
received in a ſmall dark cavern, walled up per- 
fectly cloſe on all ſides. To increaſe the terror of 
the ſcene, it is uſual for the guide to pretend the 


utmoſt terror on the apprehe nſion of his lamp 
going out, declaring they muſt perith in the mazes 


of the mine if it = When arrived in this dreary 


chamber, he puts out his light, as if by accident, 


and after much cant catches the ſtranger by the 


hand and drags him through a narrow *ercek into 
the body of the mine, \ when there burſts at once 


upon his view a world, the luſtre of which is 
{carcely to be imagined. It is a ſpacious plain, con- 
taining a whole people, a kind of ſubterrancous 
republic, with houſes, carriages, roads, &c. This 
is wholly ſcooped out of one vaſt bed of falt, 
which 1s all a hard rock, as bright and glittering 
as cryſtal, and the whole ſpace before him 15 


formed of lofty arched vaults, ſupported by co- 


lumns of ſalt, and roofed "__ floored with the 


fame, ſo that the columns, and indeed the whole 
fabric, ſcem compoled of the pureſt cryſtal. 


They have many public lights in this place con- 


tinually burning for tlie general uſe, and the blaze 


of thoſe reflected from every part of the mine, 


gives a more glittering proſpect than any thing 
above ground can poſlibly exhibit. Were this the 


I whole. 
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hole beauty of the ſpot, it were ſufficient to at- 
tract our wonder; but this is only a ſmall part. 
The ſalt (thongh generally clear and bright as 
ry tal) is in tome places tinged with all the colours 
of precious ſtones, as blue, yellow, purple, and 
arcen; there are numerous columns wholly com- 
poſed of theſe kinds, and they look like maſſes of 
rubies, emeralds, amethyſts, and fapphires, dart- 
ing a radiance which the eye can hardly bear, 
and which has given many people occation to 
compare it to the ſuppoſed magnificence of heaven. 
Beſides the variety of forms in theſe vaults, ta- 
bles, arches, and columns, which are framed as 
they dig out the ſalt for the purpoſe of keeping up 
the roof, there is a vaſt variety of others, gro- 
teſque and finely figured, the work of nature, and 
theſe are generally of the pureſt and brighteſt ſalt. 
The roofs of the arches are in many places full. 
of ſalt, hanging pendent from the top in the form 
of icicles, and havi ing all the hues and colours of 


the rainbow; the walks are covered xwith various 


congelations of the ſame kind, and the very floors, 
hen not too much trodden and battercd, are co- 

rvered with globules of the ſame ſort of beautiful 
materials. 

In various parts of this ſpacious plain ſtand the 
nuts of the miners and families, ſome ſtanding 
iincle, and others in cluſters like villages. They 
have very little communication with the world 
above ground, and many hundreds of people are 
born and live all their lives here. 

Through the midſt of this plain lies the great 
road to the mouth of the mine. This road is al- 
va3s filled with carriages loaded with maſſes of 
41% out of the farther part of the mine, and car- 


rying them to the place where the rope belonging 


ta. the whecl reccives them; the drivers of theſe | 
carriages 


1 NISTORY OF POLAND, 
carriages are all merry and ſinging, and the ſalt 


looks like a load of gems. The horſes kept here 
are a very great number, and when once let down; 


they never ſee the day-light again; but ſome of 
the men take frequent occaſions of going up and 


breathing the freſh air. The inſtruments princi- 


pally uſed by the miners are pick-axes, hammers; 


and chiſſels ; with theſe they dig out the ſalt in 


forms of huge cylinders, cach of many hundred 


weight. This is found the moſt convenient me- 
thod of getting them out of the mine, and as ſoon 
as got above ground, they are broken into ſmaller 
pieces, and ſent to the mills, where they are 


ground to powder. The fineſt ſort of the falt i is 


frequently cut into toys, and often paſſes for real 
eryſtal. This hard kind makes a great part of the 
oc of the mine; and what is moſt ſurprizing 
in the whole place is, that there runs conſtantly 
over this, and through a large part of the mine, a 


ſpring of freſh water, ſufficient to ſupply the in- 
habitants and their horſes, ſo that they need not 


have any from above gr ound. The horſes uſually 
grow blind after they have been ſome little time 


in the mine, but they do as well for ſervice aſter- 


wards as before. 

After admiring the wonders of this amazing 
place, it is no very comfortable remembrance to 
the ſtranger, that he is to go back again through 
the ſame diſmal way he came, and indeed the 
Journey is not much better than the proſpect ; 
the only means of getting up is by the rope, and 
little more ceremony is uſed in the journey than 
in the drawing up of a picce of ſalt. 

The falt dug from this mine is called Ziebna, or 


Green Salt, but for what rcaſon it is difficult to 


determine, its colour being an iron grey; when 


pounded, it has a dirty aſh colour, like what we cal! 
brow D 
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HISTORY OF POLAND. — 
brown ſalt. The mine appears to be inexhauſti- 
ble, as will eaſily be conceived from the following 
account of its dimenſions, given by Mr. Coxe: 

Its known breadth (ſays he) is 1115 fect, its length 
6691 feet, and depth 743; this, however, is to 
be underſtood only of the part which has been 
actually worked; as to the real depth, or longi- 
tudinal extent of the mine, it is not poſſible to 
conjecture. +: | . 

Under the mountains adjoining to Kiow, on 
the frontiers of Ruſſia, and in the deſerts of Po- 
dolia, are ſeveral catacombs, or ſubterranean 
vaults, which the ancients uſed for burying places, 
and where a great number of human bodies are 
ſtill preſerved entire, though interred many ages 
ſince, having been better embalmed, and become 
neither ſo hard nor ſo black as the Egyptian mum 
mies. Among them are two princes in the habits 
they uſed to wear. It is thought that this pre- 
ſerving quality is owing to the nature of the ſoil, 
which is dry and ſandy. . 

Of antiquities Poland can boaſt of but few, as 
ancient Sarmatia was never perfectly known to 
the Romans themſelves. | En 

Its artificial curioſities alſo are not numerous, 
conſiſting chiefly of the gold, filver, and enamel- 
led veſſels preſented by the kings and prelates of 
Poland, and preſerved in the cathedral of Gneſna, 


SECT. XXIII. 
CHIEP CITIES AND REMARKABLE BUILDINGS. 


Wansaw (the capital of Poland) is built partly 

in a plain, and partly upon a gentle aſcent, riſing 

from the banks of the Viſtula, which is about as 

broad as the Thames at Weſtminſter Bridge, but 

in ſummer very ſhallow. The city and its ſuburbs 
| occupy 


1 m1story of POLAND: 


occupy a vaſt extent of ground, and are com- 
puted to contain about 70, ooo inhabitants, among 
whom are a great number of foreigne;s, The 


former is the royal reſidende, and contains many 


magnificent palaces and other buildings, beſides 
churches and convents. 'The whole town, how- 
ever, has a melancholy appearance, exhibiting 
that ſtrong contraſt of ealth and poverty, luxury 
and diſtreſs, which pervades every part of the 


country. Ihe ſtreets are ſpacious, but ill paved, 


and the greateſt part of the houſes, particularly in 
the ſuburbs, are mean wooden hovels. In a place 


fo built of high and low, without an intermediate 


quality of people, commerce will not be expected 


to rear its head. Here is indeed little or none. 


The palace ſtands on a riſing ground at a ſmal! 
diſtance from the Viſtula, and commands a fine 


view of that river and of the adjacent country. It 


was built by Sigiſmond III. and fince his time has 
been the principal reſidence of the Poliſh mo- 
narchs. Warſaw is 300 miles N. E. by N. of 


Vienna, 130 N. N. E. of Cracow, and 160 8. E. a 


by S. of Dantzic. 

Cracow (which ſtill diſputes with Warſaw the 
metropolitical pre-eminence) is a curious old 
town, 112 miles S. W. of Warſaw ; 180 N. E. 
of Vienna. long. 37. 30. lat. 50. 10. It was for- 
merly the capita of the kingdom where the 
monarchs were elected and crowned, and was 
once almoſt the center of the Poliſh dominions, 
though now a frontier town; a lamentable proof 
how much the territories of this republic have 
been contracted. It ſtands in an extenſive plain 
watered by the Viſtula, and, with its ſuburbs, 
occupies a vaſt ſpace of ground, but ſo thinly 
peopled, that they ſcarcely contain together 
10,000 inhabitants. Like that of Warſaw, the 
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HISTORY OF POLAND. 35 
commerce of Cracow is very inconſiderable, not- 
withſtanding it lies in the neighbourhood of the 
rich ſalt mines, and contains fifty churches and 
convents. It is ſurrounded with deep ditches and 
high brick walls &, ſtrengthened with round and 
ſquare towers in the ancient ſtyle of fortification, 
and is garriſoned with 600 Ruſſians. The great 
ſquare in the middle of the town is very ſpacious, 
and has ſeveral well-built houſes, but moſt of 
them either untenanted, or in a ſtate of decay. 

Many of the ſtreets are broad and handſome, but 
almoſt every building bears the moſt ſtriking 


marks of ruined grandeur: the churches alone 
preſerve their original ſplendour. The deſolation 
ol this unfortunate town was begun by the Swedes 


at the commencement” of the preſent century, 
when it was beficged and taken by Charles XII.; 
but the miſchiefs it thad ſuffered by that ravager of 


the North were far leſs deſtructive than thoſe it 


experienced during the late dreadful commotions, 
when it underwent repeated fieges, and was al- 


ternately in poſſeſſion of the Ruffians and Confe- 
derates. In a word, Cracow exhibits the remains 


of a magnificent capital in ruins; and from the 
number of fallen and falling houſes, one might 
imagine that it had been lately ſacked, and that 
the enemy had left it but a few days. 

The univerſity was founded and endowed by 


Caſimir the Great, and improved and completed 


by Ladiflaus Jaghellon : the number 'of ſtudents 
amount to about 600; the library, however, is 
not remarkable either for the number or rarity of 
its books. Among the principal objects of atten - 
tion is a Turkiſh book, of no intrinſic value, in- 


deed, but eſteemed a currofity becauſe found 
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among the ſpoils at the battle of Chotzim, and pre- 
ſented by John Sobieſki to the univerſity, as the 


memorial of a victory which ſaved his country 


from deſolation, and raiſed him to the throne of 


Poland. This univerfity was formerly, and not 


unjuſtly, called the mother of Poliſh literature, as 
it principally tupplicd the other ſeminaries with 
profeſſors and men of learning; but its luſtre has 


been greatly obſcured by the removal of the royal 


reſidence to Warſaw, and fiill more by the late 
inteſtine convulſions. Toward the ſouthern part 
of the town, near the Viſtula, riſes a ſmall emi- 
nence or fock, upon whoſe top is built the palace, 
ſurrounded with brick walls and old towers, 


Which form a kind of citadel to the town. The 


palace was built by Ladiſlaus Jaghellon ; but little 
of the ancient ſtructure now appears, as the 
greateſt part was demoliſhed by Charles XII. in 
1702, when he entered the town after the battle 


of Cliſſow. This place was formerly the reſidence 
of the kings of Poland, who, from the time of 


Ladiſlaus Loketec, have been crowned at Cra- 
cow, excepting the preſent king; previous tb 
whole election a decree was iſſued by the diet of 
convocation, that the coronation ſhould be ſolem- 


nized for this turn at Warſaw, without prejudice 


in future to the ancient right of Cracow ; a pro- 
viſo calculated to fatisty the populace, but which: 
will not probably prevent any future ſovereign 


from being crowned at Warſaw, now become the 


capital of Poland, and the reſidence of its kings. 
At ſome diſtance from Cracow ſtands the tor- 


treſs of Landſkron, fituated on a rock, which the 


confederates potlefied during the late troubles; 


and from whence they made excurſions, as occa- 


ſion offered, againſt the Ruffian and Poliſh troops 
in the ſervice of the king. By a detachment of 
| | 5 1 5 troops 
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troops from this fortreſs the citadel of Cracow was 
taken by ſurprize ; of which gallant exploit we 
ſhall give Mr. Coxe's account: OT 

The perſon who ſhewed us the palace was 


| himſelf preſent, when the Poliſh troops iſſued 


from a ſubterraneous paſſage, and ſurprized the 
Ruſſian garriſon, conſiſting of 87 troops. About 
four in the morning a party of 76 confederates, all 


of whom were Poles, led by a licutenant *, whoſe. 


name was Bytranowſki, entered the palace 
through a common ſewer, without being diſco- 
vered, and repairing to the main guard inſtantly 
fell upon the Ruſſians; the latter were ſo con- 
founded with the ſuddenneſs of the aflault, that 
they all yielded themſelves priſoners without the 
leaſt refiſtance ; and the Poles became maſters of 
the citadel. Two or three Ruſhans were killed at 


the firſt onſet, and the remainder were confined 
in a dungeon. One ſoldier, however, found 


means to eſcape by climbing the wall of the cita- 
del, and alarmed the Ruffian ſoldiers within the 
town: theſe without delay attacked the caſtle, 


but, receiving a warm fire from the confederates, 
they imagined the enemy to be more numerous 


than they really were, and deſiſted from the at- 
ſault. This event happened on the 2d of Febru- 


In moſt of the accounts publiſhed of this tranſaction, it is ſaid 
that the confederates were led by a French officer, and that there 
were ſeveral Frenchmen amongſt them. I have related ſimply 
the account which I received from the ſteward of the palace, who 
repeatedly aſſured me, that there was not one Frenchman amongſt 
them; that they were led by a Polith lieutenant, whoſe name was 
Bytranowſki. The ſteward was himſelf preſent at the tranſaction, 
and, as he wasno ſoldier, was not confined with the garriſon in the 
dungeon ; he had, therefore, every opportunity of being informed 
of the truth: at the ſame time it is pollible, that his partiality to 
his countrymen might have induced him to give the whole honour 


to the Poles. Monſieur Vioſmenil is the French officer generally 


mentioned as leading this enterpriſing band of contedcrates through 
the ſubterraneous paſſage. | 
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ary 1772. The ſame evening Monfieur de Choify, 
in the ſervice of the confederates of Landſkron, 
being made acquainted with the ſucceſs of the en- 


terprize, advanced towards Cracow at the head of 


800 confederates (amongſt whom were 30 or 40 


Frenchmen, moſt of them officers), and, having 


defeated a detachment of 200 Ruſhans, was re- 
ceived into the citadel. But the Ruſſian garriſon. 


in the town, which before conſiſted of only 400 
men, being likewiſe reinforced, the confederatcs 


in the citadel] ſuſtained a regular ſiege : they de- 


fended tliemſelves with the moſt undaunted ſpirit 
for the ſpace of three months; and at length ca- 


pitulated upon the moſt honourable terms. 


J examined the ſubterraneous paſſage through 
which the 76 confederates introduced themſelves 


into the palace: it is a drain, which conveys all 
the filth from the interior part of the palace to a 
1mall opening without the walls near the Viſtula. 
They entered this ſmall opening, and crawled 


upon their hands and knees a confiderable way, 


one behind another, until they came out through 
a hole in the walls of the palace: fo that if the 


Ruſſians had either been apprized of their at- 


tempt, or had overheard them in their paſſage, 


not one perſon could have eſcaped : the danger 
was great, but it ſhews what ſpirit and perſeve- 


rance will effect.“ 


Adjoining to the palace, and within the walls 
of the citadel, ſtands the cathedral church, in 


which all the ſovereigns of Poland from the time 
of Ladiſlaus Loketec, have been interred, a few 


only excepted. The laws of Poland are as expreſs 
and minute 1n regulating the burial as the elec- 
tion and coronation of the kings; and, as many 
curious circumſtances attend their interments, we 


ſhall 
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ſhall once more make our readers indebted to the 
reſearches of Mr. Coxe on this ſubject. 

« Since Warſaw has become the royal reſi- 
dence, and the place for the election of the kings 
of Poland, the body of the deceaſed prince mult 
be carried firſt to that city; where it remains un- 
til the nomination of the new ſovercign has taken 
place. It is then conducted in great ſtate to Cra- 
cow; and, two days before the day appointed ſor 
the ceremony of the coronation, the king elect, 
preceded by the great officers of ſtate, with their 
rods of office pointing to the ground, joins the fu- 
neral proceſſion as it paſſes through the ſtreets, 
and follows the body to the church of St. Staniſ- 
laus, where the burial ſervice is performed : the 


remains are then depoſited in the cathedral adjoin- 
ing to the palace. It is peculiar to the laws of 
Poland, that the funeral of the deceaſed monarch 


ſhould immediately precede the coronation of the 
new ſovereign ; and that the king elect ſhould be 
under a neceſſity of attending the obſequies of his 
predeceſſor. Hiſtorians have ſagely remarked, 
that this ſingular cuſtom was inſtituted, in order 
to impreſs the new king with the uncertainty of 
human grandeur ; and to remind him of his duty, 


by mixing the horrors of death with the pomp 
and dignity of his new ſtation: yet we cannot 


but obſerve, that this precaution has not hitherto 
been productive of any viſible effects; as it docs 
not appear that the kings of Poland have go- 
verned with greater wilclom and juſtice than 
other potentates. But it is moſt probable, that 
this cuſtom took its riſe from the habits of exterior 
homage which the Poles affect to pay to their ſo- 
vereign in compenſation for the ſubſtantial dignity 
which they with-hold from him: this ſpirit of 
mock. reverence they extend beyond the grave; 
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and while they ſcarcely allow to the reigning king 
the ſhadow of real authority, they heap upon a 
deceaſed monarch every poſſible trapping of im- 
perial honour. 


The ſepulchres of the kings of Poland are not 


diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar magnificence: their 
figures are carved in marble, of no extraordinary 
workmanſhip, and ſome are without inſcriptions.” 

The tombs of various monarchs depoſited in 
this cathedral furniſh ſome admirable reflections 
to the mind of Mr. Coxe, which are delivered 
with peculiar force to the world by the ingenious 
pen of that writer ; but for theſe we refer our 
readers to his intereſting % TRAVELS.“ 

Gropxo [Lat. 53. 28. N. Long. 24. 15. E. 
125 miles N. E. of are This, though not 
the capital, is the principal town of Lithuania, 
but is a large and ſtraggling place, containing a 
mixture of wretched hovels, falling houſes, and 
ruined palaces, with magnificent gateways, re- 
mains of its ancient ſplendour. A few habitations 
in good repair make the contraſt more ſtriking. 
Its inhabitants are eſtimated at about 7000, of 
which 1000 are Jews, and 3000 are Chriſtians, 
employed in new manufactures of cloths, cam- 
lets, linen, cotton, filks, ſtuffs, &c. eſtabliſhed 
there in 1776 by the king. who has alſo inſtituted 
there an academy of phyſic for Lithuania, in 
which ten ſtudents are inſtructed in phyſic, and 
twenty in ſurgery, and all taught and maintained 
at his own expence. The old palace, in which 
the kings uſed to reſide during the diet, ſtood on 
a hill of ſand riſing abruptly from the river, and 
forming part of its banks : ſome remains of the 
ancient EC wall ſtill exiſt. Oppoſite to this hill is 
the new palace, built, but never occupied by Au- 
. III. as it was not finiſhed at the time of 5 

death. 
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fg 7 death. In this palace the diets have uſually been 
a held when ſummoned to Grodno. In 1673 it was 
- |: enacted, that every third diet thould be held at 
Grodno; and, in conformity to this law, the firſt 
1 national aſſembly was convened here in 1678 un- 
ir der John Sobieſki. But when the next turn of 
y Grodno arrived, that monarch ſummoned the diet 
5 to Warſaw : the Lithuanians ſtrongly oppoſed this 
n infringement of their rights; and their deputies, 
8 inſtead of proceeding to Warſaw, where the king, 
d ſenate, and nuntios of Poland were met, repaired 


to this town, and formed a ſeparate diet: In order 
to prevent a civil war, which this diviſion might 
occaſion, a negotiation took place ; and it was at 
length ſettled, that the diet of 1673 ſhould aſ- 
ſemble at Warſaw, but be called the diet of 
Grodno, and that the marſhal ſhould be choſen 
from the Lithuanian nuntios. From that time 
the diets have been occafionally ſummoned to 
| Grodno ; until the reign of his preſent majeſty, | 
when they have been uniformly held at Wartaw ; i 
and this innovation has been tacitly agreed to by 
f © the Lithuanians, on account of the diſtance of 
this town from the royal reſidence, as well as in 
. conſideration of the troubles which convulſed the | 
l country. | [ 
| | Daxrzic [140 miles N. of Warſaw, long. i 
| | 236. 40. lat. 54. 22.] is the metropolis of Pomerania | 
| 


in Poliſh Pruſſia, or Pruſſia Royal, the ſee of a 
* biſhop, and the ſeat of an univerſity ; and is famous 
in hiſtory on many accounts, particularly that of its 


$ being formerly at the head of the Hanſeatic afſo- 
 Ciation, commonly called the Hanſe towns. It is | 
$ ſituated on the Viſtula, near five miles from the | 


Baltic, and is a large, beautiful, populous city: 
its houſes generally are five ſtories high ; and 
many of its ſtreets are planted with cheſnut-trecs. 

It 


8 
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It has a fine harbour, and is ſtill a moſt eminent Wt 
commercial city, although it ſeems to be ſome- 
what paſt its meridian glory, which was probably 
about the time that the preſident de Thou wrote 
his much eſteemed Hiſtoria ſui Temporis, wherein, 
under the year 1607, he fo highly celebrates its 
commerce and grandeur. It is a republic, claim- 
ing a ſmall adjacent territory about forty miles 
round it, which were under the protection of the 
king and the republic of Poland. Its magittracy, WW 
and | the majority of its inhabitants, are Lutherans; ÞW- 
although the Romaniſts and Calviniſts be equally [W 
tolerated in it. It is rich, and has 26 pariſhes, 
with many convents and hoſpitals. The inhabi- 
tants have been computed to amount to 200,000 ; 
but later computations fall very conſiderably ſhort 
of it; as appears by its annual bill of mortality, 
exhibited by Dr. Buſching, who tells us, that in 
the year 1752, there died but 1816 perſons. Its 
own ſhipping is numerous; but the foreign ſhips 
conſtantly reſorting to it are more fo, whereot 
1014 arrived there in the year 1752; in which 
year alſo 1288 Polith veſſels came down the Viſ- 
tula, chictly laden with corn, for its matchleſs 
granaries; from whence that grain is diſtributed 
to many foreign nations: beſides which, Dantzic 
exports great quantities of naval ſtores, and vaſt 
variety of other articles. Dr. Buſching affirms, 
that it appears from ancient records, as early as 
the year 997, that Dantzic was a large commer- 
cial city, and not a village or inconſiderable town, 
as ſome pretend. 

The inhabitants of Dantaic have 0 changed 
their maſters, and have ſometimes been under the 
Prote« ation of the Engltth and Dutch; but gene- 
rally have ſhewn a great predilection for the king- 
dom and republic of Poland, as being lets likely 

to 
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to rival them in their trade, or abridge them of | | 
their immunities, which reach even to the privi- | 


e- i 
ly  icge of coining money. Though ſtrongly forti- | 
te fied, and pofſefled of 1 50 large braſs cannon, it ; 
n, could not, through its ſituation, ſtand a regular | 
ts ſiege, being ſurrounded with eminences. In 1734, 

- © the inhabitants diſcovered a remarkable attach | 
es ment and fidelity towards Staniſlaus king of Po- | 
ce land, not only when his enemies, the Ruſſians, | | 
| I were at their gates, but even in poſfoſſion of the city. [ 
; The reaſon why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, | 
y © have enjoyed pr eee both civil and religious, | 
„ very different from thoſe of the reft of Poland, is, "i 


- © bccaute, not being able to endure the tyranny of 
the Teutonic knights, they put themſelves under 
the protection of Poland, reſerving to themielves _ I 
large and ample privileges. This city, as well as 4 
that of Thorn, were exempted by the king of 
Pruſſia from thoſe claims which he lately made on : 
the neighbouring countries; notwithſtanding 
which, he ſoon after thought proper to ſeize on ; 
the territories belonging to Dantzic, under pre- 
tence of their having been formerly part of Poliſh 
Pruſſia. He then proceeded to poſſeſs himſelf of 1 
the port-duties belonging to that city, and erected | 
a cuſtom-houſe in the harbour, where he laid ar- | 
| bitrary and inſupportable duties upon goods ex- 
ported or imported. To complete the ſyſtem of 
” oppreſſion, cuſtom-houſes were erected at the 
very gates of Dantzic, ſo that no perſon could go 
in or out of the town, without being ſearched in 
the ſtricteſt manner. Such is the treatment which 
the city of Dantzic has received from the king 
of Pruſſia, though few cities have ever exiſted 
which have been comprehended i in ſo many gene- 
ral and particular treaties, and whaſe rights and 


liberties have been ſo frequently ſecured, and 
a long 
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guarantied by ſo many great powers, and by ſuch 
a long and regular ſucceflion of public acts, as 
that of Dantzic has been. In the year 1784, it 
was blockaded by his troops, on various pre- 
tences: by the interpoſition of the empreſs of 
Ruflia, and of the king of Poland, they were 
withdrawn, and a negotiation carried on by de 
uties at Warſaw; this was concluded on the 


7th of September; by which, as now acceded to 


by the citizens, the place and trade of the city are 
to be reſtored to its former ſtability. The city of 


Thorn was alſo treated by the king of Pruſſia in 


the ſame unjuſt and oppreſſive manner with that 


of Dantzic, and is now added to his dominions. 


. XXIV. 


CLASSES OF PEOPLE. 


Pas inhabitants of Potand may be compre- 
hended under four denominations of rank, viz. 


1. Nobles ; 2. Clergy ; 3. Citizens, or Burg hers ; 
and, 4. Peaſants. | 
1. The nobles are divided into two claſſes, viz. 
Members of the Senate and of the Equeſirian Oraer. 
Of the peculiar powers of each of "heſe we ſhall 
have occaſion to treat when we come to ſpeak of 
the CoxsT1TUTION OR GovVvERNMENT. The term 
noble, however, is not to be accepted in the ſenſo 
it obtains among us. In the Poliſh laws a noble 
IS a perſon who poſteſtes a freehold eſtate *, or 
* Some citizens have the right of poſſefſ ing lands within a league 
of the town which they inhabit ; but theſe are not free and noble, 
and are always diſtinguiſhed from the freeholds of the nobles ; the 
latter are called in the ſtatute law &rrigene, or earth-born, free 
to ve where they pleaſe, to diſtinguiſh them from perſons neceſ- 
{arily inhabiting towns, They are allo ſtyled indigene, or natives, 


and concives, or tellow-Citizens of the republic. 
who 
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z who can prove his deſcent from anceſtors for- 
© merly poſſeſſing a freehold, following no trade or 
commerce, and at liberty to choote the place of 


his habitation. This deſcription includes all per- 


EZ ſons above burghers and peaſants. The members 


of this body below the rank of ſenators are called, 


in a collective ſtate, the equeſtrian order; and in 
© their individual capacities, nobles, gentlemen, 
= treemen or landholders, which appellations are 


iynonimous. | | | 

All the nobles or gentry are, in the ſtrict 
letter of the law, equal by birth; fo that all 
honours and titles are ſuppoſed to add nothing 
to their real dignity k. By means of their repre- 
ſentatives in the dict, they have a ſhare in the le- 
giſlative authority; and in ſome caſes, as in the 
election of a king, they atlemble in perſon; when 
each noble is capable of being elected a nuntio, of 


bearing the office of a ſenator, and of preſenting 


himſelf as a candidate upon a vacancy in the 
throne. No noble can be arreſted without being 
previouſly convicted, except in caſes of high trea- 
ton, murder, and robbery on the highway, and 


then he muſt be ſurpriſed in the fact. The defi- 


nition of a noble being thus applied not only to 
perſons actually poſſeſſing land, but even to the 
deſcendants of former landholders, comprehends 
luch a large body of men, that many of them are 


in a ſtate of extreme indigence ; and as, according 


to the Poliſh law, they loſe their nobility if they 
follow trade or commerce, the moſt needy gene- 


rally devote themſelves to the ſervice of the richer 


nobles, who, like the old feudal barons, are con- 
ſtantly attended by a large number of retainers. 


* It is particularly ſtated, that titles give no precedence; which 


in the Pacta Conwena of Auguſtus III. is called jus ægualitatis inter 


caves regni, &c. 


As 
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As all nobles, without any diſtinction, enjoy the 
Tight of voting, as well for the choice of nuntios, 
as at the election of a king, their poverty and 
their number is frequently productive of great in- 
convenience. Hence the king, who has juſtly 
concerved a great vencration for the Englith con- 
ſtitution, wiſhed to introduce into the new code 
a law ſimilar to ours relating to county elections, 
that no perſon ſhould be entitled to a vote in the 
choice of a nuntio but thoſe who poſſeſſed a cer- 
fain qualification in land. This propoſition, how- 
ever, has been received with ſuch marks of difſa- 
tisfaction, that there is little probability of its ever 
being ſuffered to paſs into a law. 1 

2. The Clergy. Miciſlaus, the firſt ſovereign 
of Poland who embraced Chriſtianity, A. D. 966, 


granted ſeveral immunities and eſtates to the 


clergy. His ſucceſſors and the rich nobles fol- 
lowed his example ; and the riches of this body 


continued increating, as well from royal as pri- 


vate donations, until the diet, apprehenſive leſt 


in proceſs of time the greateſt part of the eſtates 


ſhould paſs into the hands of the clergy, forbad, 


by different laws, and particularly in 1669, the 
alienation of lands to the church, under penalty 
of forfeiture : and under the preſent reign ſeveral 
eſtates have been confiſcated which had been be- 


ſtowed upon the clergy fince that period. | 
From the time of the firft eſtabliſhment of the 
catholic religion by Cardinal Agidius, nuntio from 
Pope John XII. the bithops have bcen admitted 
into the ſenate as king's counſellors. They were 
uſually appointed by the king, and confirmed by 
the pope : but, fince the creation of the perma- 
nent council, they are nominated by his majeſty 
out of three candidates choſen by the council: a 
biſbop. the moment he is appointed, is of courſe 


cntitled 
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entitled to all the privileges of a ſenator. The 
archbiſhop of Gneſna is primate, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, the firſt ſenator in rank, and vice- 
roy during an interregnum. & 

The ecclefiaſtics are all freemen, and, in ſome. 


particular inſtances, have their own courts of juſ- 


© tice, in which the canon law is practiſed. Of 


theſe courts of juſtice peculiar to the clergy, there 
are three forts ; 1. The conſiſtorial, under the ju- 


niſdiction of each biſhop in his dioceſe ; 2. The 
© metropolitan, under the primate, to which an 
appeal lies from the biſhop's court ; 3. That of the 


AY 2 
ln 


8 pope's nuntio, which 1s the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 


Z judicature within the kingdom, to which an appeal 
may be made both from the deciſion of the biſhop 


and of the primate. In caſes of divorce, diſpen- 


ſations for marriages, and in other inſtances, the 
parties, as in all catholic countries, muſt apply to 
the pope; by which means no inconſiderable tum 
of money is drawn out of the country by the ſce 

ol Rome. . 


In moſt civil affairs the clergy are amenable to 


3 the ordinary courts of juſtice. In criminal cauſes, 
an eccleſiaſtic is firſt arreſted by the civil powers, 


then judged in the confiſtory, and, if convicted, 


bu is remitted to the civil power, in order to un- 


dergo the penalty annexed to the crime of which 
he has been found guilty. One great eccleſiaſti- 


cal abuſe, which has been aboliſhed in moſt other 


catholic countries, ſtill exiſts in this kingdom: 
when the pope ſends a bull into Poland, the clergy 
publiſh and carry it into execution, without the 


confirmation or approbation of the civil power. 


Before 1538 eccleſiaſtics were allowed to hold 
civil employments ; but in that year prieſts were 
declared incapable of being promoted to ſecular 


offices. They were alſo exempted from paying 
. 2 OY any 


boy 
by 
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any taxes; but this exemption has been wiſely 
taken off, and they are now rated in the ſame 
manner as the laity, with this difference, that 
their contributions are not called taxes, but cha- 
ritable ſubſidies. 

3. The next claſs of people are the Burghers, 
inhabiting towns, whoſe privileges were formerly 


far more conſiderable than they are at preſent. 


The hiſtory of all countries, m which the feu- 
dal ſyſtem has been eſtabliſhed, bears teſtimony 
to the pernicious policy of holding the lower 


claſſes of men in a ſtate of ſlaviſh ſubjection. In 
_ proceſs of time, a concurrence of cauſes * contri- 


buted gradually to ſoften the rigour of this ſervi- 
tude, with regard to the burghers, in ſeveral of 
the feudal kingdoms. Among other circumſtances 
tending to their protection, the moſt favourable 


was the formation of ſeveral cities into bodies po- 


litic, with the privilege of exerciſing municipal 


zurifdiction. This inſtitution took its riſe in Italy, 
the firſt country in Europe which emerged from 


barbariſm, and was from thence transferred to 


France and Germany. It was. firſt introduced 
into Poland about 1250, during the reign of Bo- 
leſtaus the Chaſte, who being inſtructed in the 


Teutonic or German laws by Henry the bearded 


duke of Wratiſlaw, granted firſt to Cracow, and 
aſterwards to ſeveral other towns, the privileges 
poſſeſſed by the German cities: this body of 


rights is called in the ſtatutes of Poland Jus Mag- 
geburgicum et Teutonicum; and the cauſe aſſigned 


for its introduction is, that no city could flouriſh 
and increaſe under the feudal laws. In the 13th 
and tollowing centuries the kings and great barons 


* Theſe cauſes the reader will find amply and ably illuſtrated i in 
a View of the State of Europe, Om to Dr. Robertſon's Hiſ- 
| wy of Charles V. | 
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built ſeveral tow ns, to all which they granted a 
charter of incorporation conceived 1n the follow- 

ing terms: “ Transfero hanc villam ex jure Polonico 
in jus Tentoaicum.” The beneficial tendency of 
this political regulation ſoon appeared, by a ſud- 
den increaſe of population and wealth; the 
burghers of ſome of the free towns acquired {ſuch 
a de gree of importance and coniideration, as to 
give their atlent to treaties, and tend deputics to 
ihe national aſſembly ; a noble was not degraded 
by being a burgher, and a burgher was capable 
of being an officer of the crown, A treaty which 
Cafimir the Great entered into with the knights 
of the Teutonic order was not only figned| by 
the king and the principal nobles, but alſo by the 


purghers of Cracow, Poten, Sando and other 


towns; and under the ſame monarch Wierneſk *, 
burgomaſter of Cracow, was ſub-marthal and 
treaſurer of the crown. | 

The burghers enjoyed the privileges juſt men- 
tioned during the Jaghellon line, as appears from 
the different acts of Sigiſmond I. and his ſon Si- 
giſmond Augnſtus. Daring the reign of the for- 
mer, the nobles endeavourcd to exclude the de- 
puties of Cracow from the diet; but that monarch 


not only confirmed the right of that city to ſend 


repreſentatives, but even decrced, that the citi- 
zens were included within the cath of nobles. 
When the crown became wholly elective, the 
burghers ſuffered continual encroachments on 
their privileges at every nomination of a new 10- 


* This Wierneſk was ſo rich, that in 1363, when the emperor 
Charles IV. married, at Cracow, Elizabeth grand-daughter of Ca- 
limir, he gave a W ſumptuous entertainment to his {overeign, to 
the emperor, kings of Hungary, Denmark, Cyprus, and other 
princes, who: were preſent at the marriage: belide other magnih- 
cent gitts which he beſtowed upon the compriny, he preſented Ca- 
tinir with a ſum equal tothe portion of the bride. Chromer, p. 324. 
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vereign ; they loſt the rights of poſſeſſing lands, 
excepting within a ſmall "diſtance of their towns; 
of ſending deputies to the diets; and were of 
courſe excluded from all ſhare of the legiſlative 
authority. The principal cauſe of this excluſion 
was, that as the burghers were not obliged, by 
the nature of their tenures, to march againſt the 
enemy, but were only under the neceſſity of fur- 
nithing arms and waggons for the uſe of the army, 
they incurred the contempt of the warlike gentry, 
who, in the true ſpirit of feudal arrogance, confi- 
dered all occupations, but that of war, as beneath 
a freeman ; and all perſons, not bound to mili- 
tary ſervices, as unqualified for the adminiſtration 
of public affairs. | 
The burghers, however, ſtill enjoy a der: | 
able portion of freedom, and poſſeſs the follow- 
ing immunities : they elect their own burgomaſ- 
ter and council ; they regulate their interior po- 
lice; and have their own criminal courts of juſ- 
| tice, which decide without appeal. A burgher, 
Xp when plaintiff againſt a noble, is obliged to carry WW 
the cauſe into the courts of juſtice belonging to 
the nobles, where the judgment is final; when 
defendant, he muſt be cited before the magiſtrates 2 
of his own town, from whence an appeal lies 
3 only to the king in the aſſeſſorial tribunal. To 
this exemption from the juriſdiction of the nobles, 
though only in one ſpecies of cauſes, the burghers 
owe whatever degree of independence they {ill 
retain ; as without this immunity they would long 
azo bore been reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage. 
The Peaſants in Poland, as in all feudal go- 
” day are ſerfs or ſlaves: and the value of 
an eſtate is not eſtimated ſo much from its extent, 
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ferred from one maſter to another, like ſo many 


head of cattle. 
The peaſants, however, are not all in an equal 


ſtate of e they are diftinguiſhed into 
two forts; 1. German; 2. Natives. 

15 * the reign of Boleſlaus the Chaſte, 
and more particularly i in that of Caſimir the Great, 
many Germans ſettled in Poland, who were in- 
dulged in the uſe of the German laws ; and their 
deſcendants ſtill continue to enjoy ſeveral privi- 
leges not poſſeſſed by the generality of Polith pea- 
very viſible in the g 0 
economy; their villages are better built, and their 
fields better cultivated, than thoſe which belong 
to the native Poles; they poſſeſs more cattle, pay 


their quit-rents to their lords with greater exacty 
nets; and, when compared with the others, are 
eleaner and neater in their perſons. _ 


2. The ſlavery of the Poliſh peaſants 18 very 
ancient, and was always extremely rigorous. Un- 
til the time of Caſimir the Great, the lord could 
put his peaſant to death with impunity; and, 
when the latter had no children, conſidered him- 


> felfas the heir, and ſeizetl all his effects. In 1347, 
Caſimir preſcribed a fine for the murder of a pea- 


ſant; and enacted, that, in caſe of his deceaſe 
without iſſue, his next heir ſhould inherit. The 
ſame ſovereign alſo decreed, that a peaſant was 
capable of bearing arms as a ſoldier; and that 
therefore he ought to be confidered as a freeman, 


But theſe and other regulations, by which that 
amiable monarch endeavoured to alleviate the 


miſeries of the vaſſals, have proved ineffectual 


againſt the power and tyranny of the nobles, and 


| | 1 been either abrogated or cluded. That law, 


O 


which gives the property of a pcaſant dying with- 
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out iſſue to the next of Kin, was inſtantly ren. 
dered nugatory by an old Poliſh maxim, That 
110 flave can carry on any proceſs againſt his maſ- 
tcr;” and even the fine for his murder was ſel- 
dom levied, on account of the numerous difficul- 
ties which attended the conviction of a noble for 
this or any other enormity. So far, indeed, from 
being inclined to ſoften the ſervitude of their vaſ- 
{als, the nobles have aſcertained and eſtabliſhed 
it by repeated and poſitive ordinances. An able 
Poliſh writer, in a benevolent treatiſe * addreſſed 
to the chancellor Zamoiiki, obſerves, that in the 


ſtatutes of Poland there are above an hundred 


laws unfavourable to the peaſants, which, among 
other grievances, erect ſummary tribunals ſubject 
to no appeal“ :, and impoſe the ſevereſt penaltic> 
upon thoſe who quit their villages without leave. 
From theſe numerous and rigorous edicts to pre- 
vent the elopement of the peatants, the ſame hu- 
mane author juſtly infers the extreme wretched- 
neſs of this oppreiled claſs of men, who cannot be 
detained in the place of their nativity but by the 
terror of the ſevereſt puniſhment. 

The native peatants may be divided into two 
forts: 1. Peaſants of the crown; 2. Peaſants be- 
longing to individuals. 


1. Peaſants of the crown are thoſe 1 are ſet- 


tled in the great fiefs of the kingdom, or in the 
bo! yal deineſnes ; and are under the juriſdiction of 
the ſturoſts. If the crow n-peaiants are oppreſſed 

wa thete judges, they may lodge a complaint in 
the royal courts of juſtice ; and, ſhould the ſtaroſt 
endeavour to obſtruct the proceſs, the king can 
order the chancellor to iſſue a ſafe conduct, by 


which he takes the injured perſon under his pro- 


* Patriotic | Letters. 
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adminiſtration of juſtice, and the tuperior influ- 
ence of the ſtaroſts, prevent a complainant from 


obtaining any effectual redreſs even in the king's | 


courts, yet, the very poſſibility of procuring re- 


lief is ſome check to injuſtice, and tome allevia- 


tion of diſtreſs; 
2. Peaſants belonging to individuals are at os 


abſolute diſpoſalof their maſter, and have ſcarcely 


any poſitive ſecurity, either for their properties or 
their lives. Until 1768 the ſtatutes of Poland 


only exacted a fine from a lord who killed his 
ſlave ; but in that year a decree paſſed, by which 
the murder of a peaſant was a capital crime ; yet, 


as the law in queſtion requires ſuch an een, e 


tion of evidence * as is ſeldom to be obtained, 
has more the appearance of protection than — 


«« How deplorable (exclaims the philanthropic 


Mr. Coxe, from whom we now tranſcribe) mult 


be the ſtate of that country, where a law of ſuch 
a nature was thought requiſite to be enacted, yet 
is found incapable of being enforced !” The ge- 
nerality, indeed, of the Polith nobles are not in- 
clined either to eſtabliſh or give efficacy to any 
regulations in favour of the peaſants, whom they 
ſe arcely conſider as entitled to the common rights 
of humanity. .. A few nobles, however, of bene⸗ 
volent hearts and enlightened underſtandings, 
have acted upon different principles ; and have 

ventured upon the expedient of giving liberty to 
their vaſſals. The event has ſhewn this project 
to be no leſs judicious. than humane; no leſs 


* The murderer mult be taken in the fact ; which muſt be pro- 
ved by two gentlemen or four peaſants; and if he is not taken in 
the tact, and there are not the above-mentioned number of wit- 
neſſes, he only pays a fine. 


tection : and although in moſt cafes the corrupt 
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friendly to their own intereſts than to the happi- 
nels of their pealants : for 1t appears that in the 


diſtricts in which the new arrangement has been 
introduced, the population of their villages is 


conſiderably increaſed, and the revenues of their 
eſtates augmented in a triple proportion. 
The firſi noble who granted freedom to his pea- 
fants was Zamoiſki, formerly great chancellor, 
who in 1760 enfranchiſed fix villages in the pala- 
tinate of Maſovia. On inſpecting the pariſh-re- 


giſters of births from 1750 to 1760, that is, du- 
ring the ten years of ſlavery immediately preceding 


their enfranchiſcment, the number of births was 
found to be 414; in the firſt ten years of their 


freedom, from 1760 to 1770, 620; and from 
1770 to the beginning of 1777, 585 births. 


By theſe extracts it appears, that during tlie 


Firſt period there were only 43 bwths * * TY 


of 
Third period — 7 j year. 


If we ſuppoſe an improvement cf this ſort to take 


place throughout the kingdom, how * would 


S 
be the increaſe of national population ! 


The revenues of the fix villages, i nec their 
enfranchiſement, have been augmented i in a much 


grcater proportion than their population. In their 
fate of vaſſalage Zamoitki was obliged, accord- 
ing to the euttom of Poland, to build cottages 


and barns for his p&nſants; and to furniſh them 
with teed, horſes, ploughs, and every implement 
of agriculture : : fince their attainment of liberty 
they are become ſo caſy in their circumſtances, as 
to provide themſelves with all theſe neceſſaries at 
their own expence ; and they likewiſe cheertully 
pay an annual rent, in licu of the manual labour 


which their maſter formerly exacted from them. 
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By theſe means the receipts of this particular eſtate 
14 been nearly tripled. 

Upon ſigning the deed of enfranchiſement of 
the ſix villages, their benevolent maſter intimated 
ſome apprehenſions to the inhabitants, leſt, en- 
couraged by their freedom, they ſhould fall into 
every ſpecics of licentiouſneſs, and commit more 
diſorders than when they were ſlaves. The fim- 
plicity and good ſenſe of their anſwer is remarka- 
ble ; © When we had no other property,” returned 


they, © than the ſtick which we hold in our 


hands, we were deſtitute of all encouragement to 
a right conduct; and, having nothing to loſe; 
acted on all occaſions in an inconfiderate manner ; 
but now that our houſes, our lands, and our 
cattle, are our own, the fear of forfeiting them 
will be a conſtant reſtraint upon our actions.“ 


The ſincerity of this aſſertion was manifeſted 


by the event. While they were in a ſtate of 


ſervitude, Zamoiſki was occaſionally obliged to 


pay fines for diſorders committed by his pea- 


lants, who, in a ſtate of drunkenneſs, would at- 


tack, and ſometimes kill paſſengers : ſince their 


freedom he has ſeldom received any complaints 
of this ſort againſt them. Theſe circumſtances 


deciſively confute the 1ll-grounded ſurmiſes enter- 
tained by many Poles, that their vaſſals are too 


licentious and ungovernable not to make an ill 


uſe of freedom. Zamoitki, pleaſed with the thri- 
ving ſtate of the ſix villages, has enfranchiſed the 


peatants on all his eſtates; 


The example of Zamoiſki has been followed by 
Chreptowitz, vice-chancellor of Lithuania, and 
the abbe Bryzotowſki, with fimilar ſucceſs. The 


peaſants, penetrated with a ſenſe of their maſter's 
kindneſs, have erected, at their own expence, a 


pillar 
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pillar, with an inſcription expreſſive of their gra- 
titude and affection. 


Prince Staniſlaus, nephew to the king of PO- 


land, has warmly patronized the plan of giving li- 
berty to thepeaſants. His own good ſenſe and natu- 
ral humanity, improved during his refidence in 


England by a view of that equal liberty which per- 


vades ev ery rank of men, have raiſed him above 
the prejudices too prevalent among his country- 
men : he has enfranchiſed four villages not tar 
from Warſaw, in which he has not only emanci- 
pated the peaſants from their flavery, but even 


condeſcends to dircct their affairs. He viſits their 


cottages ; ſuggeſts improvements in agriculture; 


inſtructs them in the mode of rearing cattle and 


bees; and points out the errors into Which 3 igno- 
rancc and incapacity occaſionally betray them. 

Still, however, the condition of theſe peaſants 
is not permanent ; tor though a lord grants their 
freedom, yet he cannot entail it upon them, as his 
ſucceſſor may again reduce them to their original 
Hate of vaſtulage, 

5. In giving an account of the different claſſes of 
men who inhabit this country, the Jews form too 


conſiderable a part of its preſent inhabitants not to 
be particularly mentioned. This people date their 


introduction into Poland about the time of Caſi- 
mir the Great; and as they enjoy privileges which 
they ſcarcely poſſeſs in any other country except- 


ing England and Holland, their numbers have 


ſurprizingly increated. Lengnich ſays of them, 
that they “ monopolize * "the commerce and 
trade of the country; keep the inns and taverns ; 


are ſte wards to the nobility ; 3 and ſeem to have ſo 


Pac. Con. Aug. III. p. 128. 
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much influence, that nothing can his bought or 
told without the intervention of a Jew.“ Under 
John Sobieſki they were ſo highly favoured, that 


luis adminiſtration was invidiouſly called a Jewiſh 
junto: he farmed to the Jews the royal demeſnes; 
and put ſuch confidence in them as raiſed great 


diſcontents among the nobility. After his death, 
an ancient law of Sigiſmond I. was revived, and 
inſerted in the Pacta Conventa of Auguſtus II. that 
no Jew or perſon oi low birth ſhould be n 
of farming the royal revenues. 

In ſome towns, as at Caſimir, Poſen, &c. the 
Jews are permitted to ſettle, though ; in other places 
they are only allowed to reſide during the time of 
fairs, or when the dietines are aſſembled; but the 


laws are ſeldom put in force againſt them. Ac- 


cording to the laſt capitation * there were 166 5871 
Jews in Poland, exclufive of Lithuania, who paid 
the tax: but this cannot be their full complement, 


as it is their intereſt to diminiſh their number; and 


it is a well-known fact, that they conceal their chil- 
dren as much as poſhble. Perhaps the tollowing 
calculations will afliſt us in this reſearch. Of 
2,80, 796 inhabitants in Auſtrian Poland, 144, 200, 
or about an eighteenth, were Jews. The eigh- 


tenth of the preſent population of Poland will 


give near 500,000 : allowing, therefore, for omiſ- 
ſions in the capitalion, as well as for thoſe who 
migrated into Poland from the Ruflian diſinem- 
bered provinces, the number of Jews may fairly 
be eitimatcd at OO, co. 

It is not unworthy of obſervation, that while 


the feudal laws, formerly 1o univerſal, and of 


Which! ſome traces are ſtill to be diſcovered in 
mott countries, have been gradually aboliſhed in 


* All Jews,. as well male as female, pay an annual poll-tax. 
| other 
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other nations, and given place to a more regular 


and juſt adminiſtration ; yet in Poland a variety 
of circumſtances has concurred to prevent their 
abolitton, and to preſerve that mixture of liberty 
and oppreſſion, order and anarchy, which 16 
ſtrongly characterized the feudal government. We 
may eaſily trace in this conſtitution all the ſtriking 
features of that ſyſtem. The principal are, an 
elective monarchy with a circumſcribed power; 
the great officers of ſtate poſſeſſing their charges 
for lite, and independent of the king's authority : 
royal fiets ; the great nobility above controul ; the 
nobles or gentry alone tree and poſſeſſing lands; 
feudal tenures, military ſervices, territorial juriſ- 
diction ; commerce degrading ; opprefled condi- 
tion of the burghers; vaſſalage of the peaſants. 
Theſe evils, which are ftill exiſting in Poland, 
may be confidered as the radical cauſes of its de- 
cline; for they have prevented the Poles from 
adopting thoſe more ſtable regulations, which 


tend to introduce order and good government, to 


augment commerce, and to increaſe population. 


8 EO. XV. 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


PoLaxp has been called both a kingdom and 4 
republic; but differs little in reality from an ariſ- 
tocracy. It is, however, ſtiled a republic by the 
Poles themſelves in all their public acts of ſtate. 
The ſupreme legiſlative power is lodged in the 
three eſtates of the realm, viz. 1. The King; 2. 
Phe Senate; and, 3. The Nobles or Gentry, repre- 
ſemtatives of the equeſtrian order, convened in a 
national diet. The executive power, which was 
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E | heretofore. entruſted to the king and ſenate, is 
now, according to the new form of government, 
veſted in the ſupreme permanent council, compo- 
ſed of the king, and a certain number of mem- 
bers, elected every two . in the diet, by the 
majority of voices. 


The general diet of Poland enjoys, as before 


arm the ſupreme authority : it declares war, 
makes peace, levies ſoldiers, enters into alliances, 


impoſes taxes, cnacts laws; in a word, it exer- 
cites all the rights of abſolute ſovercignty- 

Some hiſtorians place the earlieſt diet in the 
reign of Caſimir the Great; but it is very uncer- 
tin whether it was firſt convened in his time ; 
and ſtill more doubtful of what members it con- 
ſiſted. Thus much, however, is unqueſtionable, 
that it was not until the reign of Caſimir III. that 
this national aſſembly was modelled into its Pre- 
{ent form. 

The place of holding the Sew depended for- 
merly upon the will of the kings ; and Louis even 
ſummoned two in Hungary. In thoſe early times 
Petricau was the town in which they were moſt 
frequently ailembled ; but in 1569, at the union 
of Poland and Lithuania, War ſaw was appointed 
the place of meeting ; and in 16 73, it was enacted, 


that of three ſucceſſive diets, two ſhould be held 


in this capital, and one at Grodno in Lithuania. 


This regulation has been generally followed, un- 
til the reign of his preſent Majetty, wherein the at- 
temblies have been uniformly ſummoned to War- 
Jaw. 

Diets are ordinary and extraordinary ; ; the for- 
mer are convened every two years, the latter as 
occaſiou requires. In 1717 the uſual ſeaſon for 
the meeting of the ordinary diets was fixed for 
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„ HISTORY OF POLAND. 
been occaſionally changed to the month of Odo. 
ber or November. 

The king, with the advice of the permanent 
council, convokes the diet, by means of circular 
letters iſſucd to all the Palatines in their reſpec- 
tive provinces, at leaſt ſix weeks before the time 
appointed for its meeting : theſe letters are ac- 
companied with a ſhort ſketch of the: ee to 
be agitated in the diet. | 

The conſtituent parts of the dict are the three 
eſtates of the realm, namely, 

The king, 

The ſenate, and 

The nobles or gentry, by their nuntios or re- 
preſentatives. 


I. The king, confidered in EY capacity as pre- 


fident, is only, as it were, the chief of the diet: 
he ſubſcribes all acts; figns all decrees agreed 
to by the aflembly ; . out all ordinances in 


his own name aid that of the republic, without 
enjoying the right of a negative in any of thoſe 


particulars. He has no vote, excepting upon an 
equality of ſuffrages; but is at liberty to deliver 


his ſentiments upon all queſtions. His preſent 


majeſty is eſteemed one of the moſt eloquent 


among the Poliſh orators; he has an agrecable 
tone of voice, and is much ſkitled in ſuiting and 
varying his cadence to the ſubjects of his diſcourle * 
he harangues with great energy of ſtyle and dig- 


2 


nity of manner; and his ſpeec hes always make a 


conſiderable ;mpreſſion upon.the members of the 
diet. When he ts diſpoſed to ſpeak, he riſes from 
his ſeat, advances a few ſteps, and cries out, 


tummon the miniſters of Nate to the one 
Then the great officers of the crown, who are fit- 


ting at the lower end of the ſenate-houſe, come 


forward and ſtand near the king. The four great 


mar- 


ent 
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E cedence over the temporal ſenators. 
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EZ marſhals ſtrike the ground at the ſame time with 
. their ſtaffs of office; and the firſt in rank ſays, 


„The king is going to ſpeak ;” after which Ti 


majeſty begins. 
II. The ſecond eſtate, or the ſenate, is compo- 


3 ſed of ſpiritual and temporal ſenators. 


1. The biſhops, or ſenators ſpiritual, have the pre- 
The archbi- 
ſhop of Gneſna is primate and chief of the ſenate, 
and viceroy in cate of an interregnum. 

2. The temporals are Palatines, Caſtellans, and 
the great officers of ſtate. The palatines are the 
covernors of the provinces, who hold their offices 
for life. In time of war, when the army of the 
republic is ſummoned, the palatines levy and lead 
the force of their palatinates into the field, ac- 
cording to the tenure of ſeudal ſervices ; in time 
of peace, they convoke the allemblies of the pa- 
latinates, preſide in the county courts of juſtice, 
and judge the Jews within their reſpective juriſ- 
The caſtcllans are divided into 
grand and petty caſtellans : their office, in time 
of peace, is merely nominal; but when the mili- 
tary or feudal ſervices are required, they are the 
heutenants of the palatines, under whom they 
command the troops of the ſeveral diſtricts in the 
palatinates. t 

The miniſters of Nate, who ſit in the ſenate, are 
ſixteen in number; namely, the two great marſhals 
ot Poland and Lithuania, the two ſub-marſhals, the 
two great chancellors, the two vice-chancellors, 
the two great generals, the two leſſer generals, the 


two great treaſurers, and the two ſub-treaſurers. 


All the ſ:uators were formerly appointed by the 
king ; but by the late change of government, his 
majeſty” s choice 15 ed to one of three can- 


; didates preſented by the permanent council. The 


ſenators, 
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ſenators, once nominated, cannot be deprived of 
their charges, except by the diet. 

III. The third eſtate is formed by the nuntios or 
repreſentatives of the equeſtrian order. Theſe re- 
preſentatives are choſen in the dietines or affem- 
blies of each palatinate, in which every noble or 
gentleman, at the age of eighteen, has a vote, or 
is capable of being elected. There is no qualifi- 
cation in point off property required, either for the 
electors or elected; it is only neceſſary that the 
nuntio ſhould be a noble; that is, a perſon not 
engaged in trade or commerce, poſſeſſing land 
himſelf, or the ſon of a perſon poſſeſſing land, or 
of an ancient family which formerly poſſeſſed 
land. Each nuntio muſt be tw oo Mn: years of 
age. | 
The general proceedings of the diet are as fol. 
low: The king, ſenate, and nuntios, firſt meet 
all together in the cathedral of Warſaw, and hear 
maſs and a ſermon. After ſervice, the members 
of the ſenate, or upper houſe, repair to the ſe- 
nate-houſe ; and the nuntios, or lower houſe, to 


their chamber, when the latter chooſe, by a ma- 


jority of voices, a marſhal, or ſpeaker of the 
equeſtrian order: in order to preclude unneee- 
fary delays, the election 1s required to take place 
within three days after the meeting *. Two days 

1 | after 


" Formerly, it being ſtipulated the the election of the marſhal 
ſhould take place as ſoon as 2 in moſt diets much time 
elapſed before a marſhal was choſen; ind as the ſitting of the na- 
tional aſſembly was confined to ſix wei ks, it ſomerimes happened 
that the nuntios could never agree in t 1e choice; and ſeveral diets 
broke up without tranſacting an ny buſineſs. Connor, who vilited 
Poland in John Sobieſki's reign, ſays upon this head, “He that de- 


figns to be elected marſhal, muſt treat the gentry all the while, 


otherwiſe he would have no vote for him; and commonly they 
prolong the election, that they may live the longer at the candi- 

date's charges.” V. ii. p. 92. 
In order to remedy this inconvenience, it was enacted in 1690, 
that the marſhal muſt be choſen on the firſt day of the meeting; but 
in 
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alter the choice of their ſpeaker, the king, ſenate, 
and nuntios, aſſemble in the ſenate-houſe, which 
zs called the junction of the two houſes. The 
nuntios then kiſs the king's hand; and the mem- 
bers of the diet take their places in the following 
order: | 


The king is ſeated, in regal ſtate, upon a raiſed 


E= ihrone, under a canopy at the upper end of the 
apartment. At the lower end, oppoſite the throne, 
ſit in armed chairs the miniſters of ftate. The 
E” biſhops, palatines, and caſtellans, are ranged in 
three rows of armed chairs, extending from the 
E throne on each ſide ; and behind theſe are placed 
the nuntios upon benches covered with red cloth. 


The ſenators have the privilege of wearing their 


caps, but the nuntios remain uncovered. 


All the members being ſeated, the Pacta Con- 


trian 


© in 1768, the time allowed for the election was extended to three 
= days. | : 


* Louis king of Hungary, who ſucceeded to the crown of Po- 


land 1370, being a foreigner, was obliged, in order to inſure the 


poſſeſſion of the throne, to ſubſcribe certain conditions, which in- 
fringed the power of the ſovereign, and gave freſh vigour to that 
of the barons and inferior nobles. The principal conceſſions made 
by Louis were, not to impoſe any additional taxes by his mere re- 
gal authority without the conſent of the nation; and that in caſe 
of his demiſe without male heirs, the privilege of appointing a ſo- 
vereign ſhould revert to the nobles at large. In conſequence of 
this agreement, Louis was allowed to aſcend the throne with-. 
out oppoſition ; and having no ſons, he, with a view of inſuring 
the ſucceſſion to his ſon-1n-law the emperor Sigiſmond, mar- 
ried to his eldeſt daughter Maria, promiſed, in addition to all 
the former grants, to diminiſh the taxes, to repair the fortreſſes 
at his own expence, and to confer no dignities or offices upon 
foreigners, At the demiſe of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, in 1572, 


_ when all title to the crown fr6m hereditary right was for- 


mally abrogated, and the moſt abſolute freedom of election eſta- 
bliſhed upon the moſt permanent baſis, a charter of immunities 
was drawn up at a general diet, a ratification of which it was deter- 
mined to exact from the new ſovereign, prior to his election. The 
ground-work of this charter, termed in the Poliſh law Padta Con- 
vena, was the whole body of privileges obtained from Louis _ 

| 3 * | 18 
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trian order, as well as each nuntio, 1s empowered 
to interrupt the peruſal by remonſtrating againſt 
the intringement of any particular article, and de. 
manding at the ſame time a redreſs of grievances, 
Then the great chancellor propoſes, in the king's 
name, the queſtions to be taken into conſidera- 
tion; after which, his majeſty nominates three 
ſenators, and the ſpeaker fix nuntios, to prepare 
the bills. The diet, alſo, by majority of voices, 
chuſes a committee to examine the accounts of 
the treaſury. 
Theſe preliminary Fand clone ought to be diſ- 
patched in the ſpace of three weeks; at which period 
the two houſes ſeparate : the nuntios retire into 
their own chamber, and all the bills undergo a 
ſeparate diſcuſſion in both houſes. Thoſe which 
relate to the treaſury, arc approved or rejected by 
the ſentiments of the majority, But in all ſtate- 
matters * of the higheſt importance no retolution 
of the diet is valid, unleſs ratified by the unani- 
mous aſſent of every nuntio; each of whom 1 


kis ſucceſſors, with the following additions 1. That the king 
Hould be elective, and that his fucceſſor ſhould never be appointed 
during his life; 2. That the diets, the holding of which depended 
folely upon the will of the kings, ſhould be aſſembled every two 
years; 3. That every noble or gentleman in the whole real 
mould have a vote in the diet of Pelection ; 4. That, in caſe the 
king ſhould infringe the laws and privileges of the nation, his fub- 
jects thould be abfolved from their oaths of allegiance. From thi: 
period the Pacta Comwenta, occaſionally enlarged, have been con- 
Armed by every ſovereign at his Coronation. 

Matters of tate are "thus defined by rhe conſtitution of 1768. 

. Inereaſe or alteration of the taxes; 2. Augmentation of the 


wmv; 3. Treaties of alliance and peace with the neighbouring 


pouers; 4. Declaration of war; 5. Naturalization and creation 
at nobility ; : 6, Reduction of the coin; 7. Augmentation or dinmi- 
mation in 'the charges of the tribunals, or in the authority of the 


miniſters of peace and war; 8. Creation of places; 9. Order of 


holding the diets or dictines; 16. Alterations in the tribunals ; 
EL. Augmentation of the prerogatives of the ſenatus-conſulta; 12. 
Permiſſion to the king to purchaſe lands for his ſuccetfors ; 13. 
Armer-ban, or ſummoning the nobles to arms. In all theſe cafes 
Baannuty is requiite, 
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able to ſuſpend all proceedings by his exertion of 
the Liberum Veto. | 

The diet muſt not ſit longer than 11x weeks: 
on the firſt day, therefore, of the fixth week the 
ſenate and nuntios meet again in the ſenate-houſe. 
The ſtate-bills (provided they are unanimouſly | 
agreed to by the nuntios, an event which ſeldom 
happens in a free diet) are paſted into laws; but 
if that unanimity be wanting to them, they ſtand 
rejected; and the buſineſs relating to the treaſury, 
which has been carried by a majority, 1s read and 
regiſtered, Wo 1 

At the concluſion of the fixth week the laws, 
which have paſled, are ſigned by the ſpeaker and 
nuntios ; and the diet is of courſe diſſolved. 

The extraordinary diets are ſubject to the ſame 
regulations as the ordinary diets, with this differ- 
ence, that they cannot, by the conſtitutions of 
1768, continue longer than a fortnight. The 
ſame day in which the two houſes aſſemble in the 
ſenate-houſe, the queſtions are to be laid before 
them; and the nuntios return immediately to 
their own chamber. On the thirteenth day from 
their firſt meeting, the two houſes are again uni- 
ted; and-on the fifteenth day, after the laws have 
been read and ſigned, the diet breaks up as 
uſual. Ger 

The moſt extraordinary characteriſtic in the 
conſtitution of Poland, and which ſeems peculiarly 
to diſtinguiſh this government from all others 
both in ancient and modern times, is the Liberum 
Veto, or the power which each nuntio enjoys in a 
free diet *, not only like the tribunes of ancient 
Rome, of putting a negative upon any law, but 


»A free diet, in which unanimity is requiſite, is diſtinguiſhed 
_ a diet of confederacy, in which all buſineſs is carried by the 
ajority, | | 


F | even 
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even of diſſolving the aſſembly. That every mer 
ber of a numerous ſociety ſhould be inveſted with 
ſuch a dangerous privilege, in the midſt cf the 
moſt important national tranſactions, is a circum: 
ſtance in itſelf ſo incredible, as to deſerve a mi- 
nute inquiry into the cauſes which introduced a 
cuſtom ſo pregnant with anarchy, and ſo detri- 
mental to public welfare. ; 

The privilege in queition is not to be found in 
any period of the Polith hiftory antecedent to 
the reign of John Caſimir. It was under Ins ad- 
miniſtration, that in the year 1652, when the diet 
of Warſaw was debating upon tranſactions of the 
utmoſt importance, . ich required a ſpeedy de- 
termination, that Sicintki, nuntio of Upita in Li 
thuama, cried out, I flop the proceedings *.“ 
Having uttered theſe words, he quitted the aſſem- 
bly, and, repairing immediately to the chancellor, 
proteſted, that as many acts had been propoſed 
and carried contrary to the conſtitution of the re- 
public, if the diet continued to fit, he ſhould con- 
ſider it as an infringement of the laws. The men- 
bers were thunderſiruck at a proteſt of this na- 
ture, hitherto unknown. Warm debates took 
place about the propriety of continuing or diſſol- 
ving the diet: at length, however, the venal and 
diſcontented faction, who ſupported the proteſt, 
obtained the majority; and the afſembly broke up 
in great confufion. 

This tranfaction changed entirely the conſtitu- 
tion of Poland, and gave an unlimited ſcope to 
miſrule and faction. The cauſes (ſays Mr. Coxe) 
which induced the Poles to acquieſce in eſtabliſh- 
ing the Liberum Veto, thus caſually introduced, 

were probab] y the following : 


* Leng. Jus Pub. v. ii. p. 215. 
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I. It was tlie intereſt of the great officers of 
ſtate, particularly the great general, the great 
treaſurer; and great marthal, in whoſe hands were 
veſted the adminiſtration of the army, the finances, 
and the police, to abridge the fitting of the diet. 
Theſe great officers of ſtate, being once nominated 
by the king, enjoyed their appointments for life, 
totally independent of his authority, and liable to 
no controul during the intervals of the diets, to 


E which alone they were reſponſible. This powerful 
body accordingly ſtrongly eſpouſed the Liberum 


Veto; conſcious that they could eafily, and at all 
times, ſecure a nuntio to proteſt ; and by that 


means elude all inquiry into their adminiſtration. 


2. By a fundamental law of the republic, nobles 
accuſed of certain capital crimes could only be 
brought to trial before the dict ; and as, at the pe- 


E riod juſt mentioned, many perſons ſtood under 


that deſcription, all theſe and their adherents na- 
turally favoured an expedient tending to diſſolve 
the only tribunal by which they could be con- 


victed and puniſhed. 3. The exigencies of the 
ſiate, occaſioned by the continual wars in which 
Poland had been engaged, demanded, at this par- 
- ticular crifis, an impoſition of ſeveral heavy taxes: 
and as the fole power of levying all pecuniary aids 
reſided in the diet; all the nuntios, who oppoſed 
the raiſing of additional ſubſidies, ſeconded the 
propoſal for ſhortening the duration of that aſ- 
ſlembly. 4. But the principal reaſon, which car- 
- ried through, and afterwards ſupported the power 
ol difſolving dicts, is to be derived from the influ- 
| ence of ſome of the great neighbouring powers, in- 
tereſted to foment anarchy and confuſion in the 
| Poliſh counſels. Before this period, if they wiſhed 
to form a cabal, and to carry any point in the na- 
| onal aflembly, they were obliged to ſecure a 


8 | majo- 
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majority of votes : under the new arrangement 
they were able to attain their end on much eaſier 
terms; and to put an end to any diet unfriendly to 


their vicws, by the corruption of a N mem- 


ber. 
The bad effects of the n Veto were . 


felt by the nation to ſuch an alarming degree, 
that all the members in the diet of 1670 bound 


themſelves by an oath not to exert it; and even 


_ paſſed a reſolution that it thould be entirely void 
of eftect during the continuance of that meeting. 
Notwithſtanding, however, theſe ſalutary precau- 


tions, one Zabobrziſtci, nuntio from the palati- 
nate of Bratlau, interpoſing his negative, brought 
this very diet to a premature diſſolution. 

This Liberum Veto, indeed, has been always 
conſidered by the moſt intelligent Poles as one of 
the principal cauſes which has contributed to the 


decline of their country. From the ra of its eſta- 


bliſhment public buſineſs has continually ſuffered 


the moſt fatal interruption; it abruptly broke up 
ſeven diets in the reign of John Caſimir, four un- 


der Michael, ſeven under John Sobieſki, and 


thirty during the reigns of the two Auguſti; ſ 
that, within the ſpace of 112 years, 48 diets have 
been precipitately diſſolved by its operation; du- 


ring which period Poland has continued almoil 


without laws, without juſtice, and, excepting the 
reign of John Sobieſki, with few ſymptoms 0! 


military vigour. Yet ſo ſtrongly did the motive 
above diſplayed attach the Polcs to this perniciow 
privile ge, that in the act of confederacy, framed 


in 1696, after the deccaſe of John Sobieſki, the 


Liberum Veto is called the deareſt and moſt inva- 


_ laable palladium of Poliſh liberty. 


The Poles, however, having fatally experi- 


enced the diſorders ariſing from, the Liberum Veil 


I Won 15 


is 
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” would certainly have aboliſhed it, if they had not 
ben prevented by the partitioning powers; and 
it ſtill exiſts in its full force. It ſhould be obſer- 
ved, that neither the king nor the ſenate, but 
only the nuntios, enjoy the power of interpoſing 
this negative upon the proceedings of the diet. 
It will naturally occur to the reader to aſk, if 
erxery repreſentative poſſeſſes the Liberum Velo, how 
can any tranſaction be carried on? or how is it poſſi- 
ble that any one bill ſhould paſs into a law? for no 
motion can be conceived which is not liable to be 
5 We oppoſed by the intrigues of party, or the jealouſy 


ol the neighbouring powers. In order, therefore, 
to avoid the anarchy attendant upon free diets 
bt through the operation of the Liberum Veto, the 
& Poles have lately had recourſe to diets by confe- 
3 WW deracy; which, though compoſed of the ſame 
members, and held under the ſame exterior forms 


he as free diets, differ from them in the eſſential cir- 
E cumſtance of allowing buſineſs to be determined 
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ed by the plurality of votes. Theſe diets have long 
been known to the conſtitution, and have at times 
deen uſed upon extraordinary emergencies ; but 
10 within theſe few years they have been regularly 
{0 held at the ſtated times for ſummoning ordinary 
"WW cicts. Indeed, according to the true principles of 
la- the Poliſh government, no confederacy ought to 
be entered into, excepting upon the following 
ne | occaſions : in defence of the king's perſon, upon 
0! | any foreign invaſion or domeſtic conſpiracy ; and 
ve I during an interregnum at the diets of convocation 
o and election *. But as no other means have been 
5 | found to prevent perpetual anarchy, the nation is 
va- WE * It is decreed, however, by the code of 1768, that in every 
diet of convocation all ſtate matters muſt paſs unanimouſly. 
. 1 F 3 obliged 
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obliged to ſubmit to an infringement of the con- 
ſtitution, which operates for the general good *, 


PLACE AND MODE OF REGAL FLECTION, 


The ſpot, which is ſeti led by the conſtitution 
for the place of election, is the plain of Vola, 
about three miles from the capital. In the midſt 
of this plain are two encloſures of ground, one for 
the ſenate, and the other for the nuntios. The 
former is of an oblong ſhape, ſurrounded by a 
kind of rampart or ditch; in the midſt of which 
is erected, at the time of election, a temporary 
building of wood, called ſzopa, covered at top 
and open at the ſides. Near it is the other enclo- 
ſure for the nuntios, of a circular ſhape, from 
which it derives its name of Fold or circle; within 
this there is no building erecicd, the nuntios a(- 
ſeinbhling in the open air. When the two cham- 
bers are joined, they mect within the #ola, the te- 
nators chairs and the benches for the nuntios be- 
ing ranged in the {ame regular order as in the ſe— 
nate-houſe at Warſaw, v. hile the teat of the pri- 
mate is placed in the middle. 

But before we deſcribe the election, it may be 
necciiary to give a ſhort detail of the principal oc- 
currences nich precede that ceremony. 

Upon the King's demitc the interregnum com- 
meuces: the regal auchorith is then veſted in the 
archbitbop of Gneſia, primate of Poland, as in- 
terrex or regent. He announces the death of the 
king by cire war letters, convokes the dietines and 
dicts Gi convocation; and, in a word, performs 


* Put as it is enacted by the diet of 1768, that all matters cf 
ſtate muſt be carried unanimoufy in free iets, we ſhould prefume 
that the diets hy conteder racy only wranſact the common bulinels, 
without making any new laws, or repealing old ſtatute s. 

all 
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all the ſunctions of royalty during the vacancy in 
the thronc. „ 
The diet, which is firſt convened upon the ſo- 


vercign's deceaſe, is called the diet of convoca- 
tion; and 18 always held at Warſaw, previous to 


the diet of election, which atl:mbles in the plain 
of Vola. The ſovereign authority reſides in this 


aſſembly, in the ſame manner as in thoſe which 
are ſummoned while the throne is filled. The 


primate preiides lixe the king, with this differ- 


ence, that he does not place himtelf upon the 


throne. but Gis in an armed chair ſtationed in the 
middle of the ſenate-houſe. The diet iſſues out 
acts or ordinances, arranges or changes the form 
of government, tettles the Pata Conventa, and ap- 
points the meeting of the diet of election. The 
interval between the death of the king and the no- 
mination of his ſuccefſor is uncertain; its longer 
or ſhorter duration depending upon the intrigues 
and cabais of the candidates, or the pleaſure of 


thoſe foreign powers, who give law to Poland, It 


is always a ſtate of turbulence and licentiouſneſs; 
the kingdom 1s divided into parties and factions ; 
juſtice is in a manner ſuſpended ; and the nobles 
commit every diforder with impunity. 

Unanimity being requiſite in all matters of 


Nate®, it is caty to conceive the delays and cabals, 


thc influence and corruption, employed to gain 


the menbers in the dict of convocation. As toon 
as all the points are adjuſted, whether the acts 


have pailed unanimouſly or otherwite, the mem- 


* This unanimity, in fact, does not exiſt ; for the ſtrongeſt ſide 
forces the weaker to accede or to retire. Yet in the diet of 1768 
it was enacted, that in the diets of convocation ſtate queſtions 
ould only be carried unanimouſly. Several diets of convocation 
have been frequently aſſembled before all the affairs could be 


finally arranged, | : 
F 4 | | bers, 
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bers, previous to their ſeparation, enter into a 
general confedcracy to ſupport and maintain the 
reſolutions of the dict. 
At the appointed day the diet of election is af- 
ſembled, during which Warſaw and its environs 
is a ſcene of confuſion, and frequently of blood- 
ſhed. The chief nobility have large bodies of 
troops in their ſervice, and repair to the diet at- 
tended by their numerous vaſſals and a large reti- 
nue of domeſtics; while each petty baron, who 
can afford to maintain them, e about with 
his retainers and ſlaves. 
On the day on which the diet of election is 
opened, the primate, ſenate, and nobility, repair 
to the cathedral of Warſaw, to hear maſs and a 
ſermon; from whence they proceed in due order 
to the plain of Vola. The ſenators enter the 
ſzopa, and the nuntios take their places within the 
#ola; while the other nobles are ſtationed in the 
plain. The ſenate and the nuntios, after having 
paſled their reſpective reſolutions, as in the ordi- 
nary diets, aſſemble together in the kola, when 
the primate, ſeated in the middle, lays before 


them the objects to be taken into conſideration ; 


the Pata Conventa, ſettled at the diet of convoca- 
tion, are read and approved, all neceſſary ar- 
rangements made, and the day of election ap- 
pointed. Ihe diet then gives audience to the t0- 
reign minifters, who are permitted by recom- 
mendation to interfere i in the choice of a king, 

and to the advocates of the ſeveral candidates. All 
theſe affairs take up ſeveral days; and would per- 


haps never be terminated, as unanimity is requi- 


lite, if the aſſembly were not overawed by the fo- 


reign troops, who are always quartered near the 


plain of election. 
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Upon the day appointed for the election, the 


BY nate and nuntios atlemble, as before, in the Vola, 


while the nobles are ranged in the open field ig 
ſeparate bodies, according to their ſcveral palati- 
nates, with ſtandards borne before them, and the 
principal officers of each diſtrict on horſeback. 
The primate, having declared the names of the 
candidates, kneels down and chaunts:a hymn ; 
aſter which the ſenators and nuntios join the gen- 


ty of their reſpective palatinates : then the pri- 
mate, on horſeback, or in a carriage, goes round 


the plain to the different bodies of the gentry as 
they are ſtationed according to their palatinates ; 
and, having collected their votes, proclaims the 
ſucceſsful candidate. Each noble does not give 
his vote ſeparately, for that would be endleſs; 
but when the primate goes round, the collective 
body of each palatinate name the perſon they 
eſpouſe. At the concluſion of this ceremony the 
aſſembly breaks up. | 

On the following day the ſenate and nuntios 
return to the plain; the ſucceſsful candidate is 
again proclaimed, and a deputy diſpatched to ac- 
quaint him of his election, as no candidate is al- 
lowed to be preſent. After the proclamation, the 
gentry retire ; and the dict, having appointed the 
diet of coronation, 18 diſſolved. | 

All elections are conteſted : not indeed upon 
the ſpot; for the terror of a neighbouring army 
has, for ſome time paſt, forced the nobles to ap- 
pear unanimous. But the party who diſſent, re- 
tiring from the plain, remonſtrate ; and if they 
are ſufficit -ntly ſtrong, a civil war enſues. In- 
deed the confuſion, diforder, and bloodſhed 
which formerly attended theſe popular elec- 
tions, would fill be renewed, if it were not 


or the interference of foreign ay : and thus 
the 
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the country draws ſome advantage from a1 
evil, which is conſidered by the Poles as the dit. 
grace and ſcandal of every election. 
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Such are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, 
which was new-modelled with almoſt every new 
king, according to the Pacta Conventa he is obli- 
ged to ſign. There has been lately a total diſſo- 
lation of all order in Poland, through the influ- 
ence of ſome of the neighbouring powers inte- 
reſted to foment anarchy and confufion in the Po- 
liſh councils; and many of the firſt nobility do 
not bluſh to receive penſions from foreign courts. 
In this ſketch, however, we can diſcern the great 

outlines of a noble and free government. The 
precautions taken to limit the king's power, and 
yet inveſt him with an ample. prerogative, were 
worthy a wiſe people. The inſtitution of the diet 
and dictines are favourable to public liberty, as 
are many other proviſions in the republic: but it 
laboured, even in its beſt ſtate, under incurable di- 
orders. The exerciſe of the Veto, the tribunal ne- 
zative that is veſted. in every nuntio, excluſive 

of the king and ſenate, at a diet, muſt always bc 
deſtructive of order and government. It is founded 
npon Gothic principles, and that unlimited juris 
Kiction winch the great lords in former ages uted 
to enjoy all over Et nrope. The want of ſubordi— 
nation in the executive parts of the conſtitution, 
and the rendering noblemen inde ependent and un- 
accountable for their conduct, is a blemith im- 5 
practicable to remove. After all, when we exa- : 
mime the beft accounts of the preſent conſtitution 

vi Poland, and compare them with the ancient 
hittory of Great Britain, and other European 

kingdoms, 
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kingdoms, we may perceive a wonderful ſimilarity 
beiveen what theſe were formerly, and what Po- 
land is at preſent. This naturally leads us to in- 
fer. that the government of Poland cannot be 
otherwiſe i nproved than by the introduction of 


arts, manufactures, and commerce, which would 


render the common people independent on the 
nobility, and prevent the latter f: 0m having it in 
their power to annoy their ſovercign, or to main- 
tain thoſe unequal privileges whuch are ſo hurtful 
jo the community. | 


THE 
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SECT. I. 


WO a great kingdom, Kke Poland, ſtruggling 
in a conteſt with numerous and powerful 
oppreſſors, if the policy of the Engliſh nation 
does not preſcribe, or its refources will not 
admit of, an armed aſſiſtance, the humanity of 
individuals may lament its fate, and the liberal 
mind of the hiſtorian do juſtice to the bravery 
with which its people aſſert and defend their na- 
tural, national, and unalienable rights. 
Of the carly hiſtory of any country it is diffi- 
cult to acquire authentic information. We ge- 


ncrally find it either enveloped in impervious 
obſcurity, or decorated with the inſubſtantial 
ornament of fable and invention. The affairs 


of this country therefore, during the early reigns, 
will be treated with a brevity which, it 1s pre- 
famed, the reader will not regret, who conſiders 


| that little intereſt can ariſe 3 in the mind from pe- 


ruſing 


2 
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ruſing a detail of ſavage 1nroads, and little ad: 8 
vantage be derived to ſcience from the conduct of 
wars or negociations between barbarian monarchs; e 


As we approach modern ages, however we thall We 
endeavour to trace with an impartial hand the e 


progreſs of events much more important, as hav- WW , 
ing led in ſome degree to the OR ſtate of |B 
Europe. | | 

The ſovereign princes of Poland are uſu; illy | | 


conſidered under four claſſes; that is to ſay, 
I. Of the Houſe of LESZ KO. = 
II. of PLAST. 1 
III. f AcELLo, or 5 = 

| TAGHELLON:; 1 


IV. Of different ſamilies. | = 


l | 
WH - 8 E C . 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE FAMILY or LESZK 0. 


Taz Vandals or Veneti were, un donbtedly, the 
ancient inhabitants of Poland, Which was the 
Sarmatia Europæa of the Romans. 

Before the ſixth century, while the Poles were 
yet Sarmatians, they had no kings, but lived 
without government, in meuntains and foreſts, 
having no habitations but waggons; always me— 
ditating ſome new invaſion; though bad troops 
for foot ſervice, yet excellent ca alry. It is ſur- 
priſing, that a barbarous pcople, without a leader, 


and without laws, ſhould firetch their empire 
from the Tanais to the Viſtula, and from the 
Euxine Sea to the Baltic: boundaries prodigiouſſy 
diſtant from each other, and which they enlarged 
fill farther by the acquitition of Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Sileſia, Luſatia, Miſnia, Mecklenburg, Po- 
merania, 
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merania, and the marches of Brandenburg; and 
even the Romans, to whom to large a part of th 


E world ſubmitted, never penetrated into Sarmatia. 


This hiſtorical paradox thews what can be 
done by ſtreagth of body, a habit of living hardly, 
a natural lave of liberty, and a ſavage inſtinct, 


E which ſupplies the place of kings and laws. The 
E Sarmatians were called robbers by civilized na- 
E tions, who forgot that they themſelves had begun 
3 in the ſame manner. 


Ahout the year 550, Leck, or Lecht, ſormed a 


delign of civilizing the Sarmatians, though but 
a Sarmatian himſe If Je began by cutting down 


trees, and erecting himſelf a dwelling. Other 
nts were foon raiſed round this model; the na- 
ion, hitherto erratic, became fixed; and Gneſna, 


| tho firſt city of Poland, took the place of a fo- 


reſt... The r ſeem ſcarcely to have 


E known what engles were, ſince we are told, that 


from their finding ent neſts of theſe birds in 
the trees which were cut down upon this occaſion, 
the cagle came to be painted upon the Poliſh 
ſtandards. Leck ſoon drew the eyes of his equals 
upon him, and by dif; playing talents fit for go- 
vernment as well as action, he became their mad. 
ter, and with the powers of a monarch aſſumed 
the title of duke. | 
Though the actual exiſtence of tins prince be 
pretty well atcertained, yet his demiſe leaves a 
chaſm in hiſtory which imagination has ſupplied; 
and if our ſtudies are not improved, if ſcience 
gains no acquiſition, our minds may derive à 
temporary amuſement from the acegunt which 
pride or ſuperſtition has fabricated, and tradi- 
tion piouſly tranſmitted from one age to another 
as the CF political fiate of Poland. 13 
Cl 
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Leck is ſaid to have left the government to lis 


fon Wifſimir, who founded the city of Dantzic, 


No traces, however, can he found in hiſtory cf 
any actions that were performed by the poſterity 
of theſe two firit 1overcigns of Poland, and it 13 
a void which even fiction itſelf has never at- 


tempted to fill up. It only ſuppoſes, that the 
nation, after the extinction of the royal family, 
aſſembled for the election of new maſters, and 


that the nobility were on the point of proce-ding 


to this choice, when the people, who had long 


been haraſſed with the tyranny of their laſt kings, 
demanded an abolition of the regal government, 
that they might no lo:ger depend on the caprice 


of one man. 


The great lords, allured by the hopes of ſhar- 


— — N : = 
ing all the honours of dominion, were catiily 


induced to comply with the ſolicitations of the 
people; in conſequence of which they eſtabliſhed 
a republic, the adminiſtration whereof was in- 
truſted with twelve Palatines. 'Theunitcady people, 
however, were ſoon diſſatisfied with this new plan 
of government; an anarchy, its almoſt inevita- 


ble conſequence, inſpired them with averſion to 


their ſtate of independence, and a number of 
enemies, who were always ready to derive ad- 
vantages from the troubles of the ſtate, and the 


_conjunctures of thoſe times, ravaged the pro- 
vinces with impunity, and made the nation pay 


very dear for the fatal liberty they hag acquired. 
The eyes of the people were at laſt opened 
to their real intereſt, and they judged it would 


| be moſt advantageous to them to have but 


one maſter. This conſideration induced them to 
turn their thoughts to the election of a king, but 
a choice of this nature was attended with great 


difficulties. The ſtate of their affairs required 


ſome 
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ſome martial ſpirit to repel the invaſions of the 
neighbouring people, as well as to re-conquer 
the territories that had been wreſted from them 
by ufurpations, and to re-eſtabliſh the honour of 


the nation. It was likewiſe neceflary that this 


hero ſhould temper an intrepidity of mind with 


the ſoftneſs of a prudent charity, in order to gain 
upon thoſe diſpoſitions which had been rendered 


intractable by a long ſtate of independence; and 
it was alſo thought requiſite, that the virtue of 
this future prince ſhould afford them a ſufficient 
ſecurity for his proper uſe of that ſupreme power 
with which they had an inclination to entruſt 
him. 

Theſe qualities are ſeldom united in one man; 
the Poles however found one of their countrymen 
who poſſeſſed them in an equal degree. GRAck, 
(or, as he is called by ſome writers, CRAcus,) was 
the name of this virtuous perſon, who brought 


the calamities of Poland to a happy period. As 


he was always victorious in the wars he under- 
took, and as he likewiſe guided the reins of go- 


vernment with a conſummate prudence, he at the 


ſame time rendered himſelf dear to his people 
and formidable to his enemies. He built the city 


of Cracow on the Weiſſel, and Bohemia ſub- | 


mitted to the laws of ſo accompliſhed a prince“. 
Leckxk II. became his ſucceſſor, in conſe- 
quence of a crime, for he ſecretly deſtroyed 
Grack, his elder brother, and aſcended his fa- 
ther's tone, as well by the choice of the nobi- 
lity, as by virtue of the right he claimed to the 
ſucceſſion. All his ſubjects ſubmitted to his au- 
thority while his crime was undiſcovered ; but as 


* His reign is thought to be * with the rang of 
the 7th century. 
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; : 82 HISTORY OF POLAND. 
Toon as it was detected, the lords would no longer 


ſuffer the aſſaſſin of his own brother to fit upon 
the throne he had uſurped, and to graſp the reins 
of government with thoſe hands that were pol- 


luted with the blood of their Jawful prince. He 


was chaſed from the kingdom in a degrading man- 


ner, and, according to ſome authors, died with- 


out leaving any children. Fs 
After the death of the two ſons of Grack, the 
Poles were deſirous of ſubmitting to the govern- 
ment of his daughter VAN DA, a very amiable 
princeſs, graced with the accompliſhments of elo- 
quence, wiſdom, and courage, to a degree un- 
common in her ſex. She reigned with glory, and 
amidſt the tranquillity of a profound peace, when 
a German prince Ritiger 1s ſaid to have ſent am- 
baſſadors to her to treat of a marriage, and to 
denounce war againſt her dominions if ſhe ſhould 
reject his offers. Vanda, according to ſome hiſ- 
torians, had rendered herſelf incapable of the 
nuptial ſtate, by a vow of virginity which ſhe 
had made to the gods of her country. She, 
therefore, prepared for war, aſſembled her troops, 
animated them by her preſence and diſcourſe; 
broke the meaſures of her enemy, oppoſed his 
incurſions, and conſtrained him, at laſt, to come 
to a conterence. Her beauty and her eloquence 
enchanted the hoſtile troops ; the commanders re- 


fuſed to combat againſt ſo amiable a princeſs; 


the ſoldiers quitted their ranks, the moſt ſavage 
among them were difarmed. of their rage, their 
chief himſelf was forſaken by all his troops, and, 
yielding to the impreſſions of confuſion and deſ- 


pair, plunged his ſword into his own breaſt as a 


pumſhment for his temerity. _ = 
The princeſs was eafily induced to pardon the 
foes ſhe had thus vanquiſhed, and, ſatisfied with 
| | ſecuring 
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{ecuring the repoſe of her ſubjects, ſhe repaired to 
Cracow, to receive their applauſe in that city, 
where they decreed her the honour of a triumph. 

Vanda, however, became an enthuſiaſt after this 
creat event; ſhe conſidered it as an evidence of 
the favour of her tutelar gods, and imagined it 
was incumbent on her to teſtify her gratitude by 
a ſtrange ſacrifice, in which ſhe herſelf was the 


| victim. She threw herſelf into the Weiſſel. 


The Poles, a ſecond time deſtitute of a maſter, 


had again an inclination to enjoy the ſweets of 


independency. Though liberty had already prov- 


ell ſo fatal to them, they were allured by the 


pleaſures they propoſed to enjoy by changing 


E thcir ſtate, and they reſumed the republican form 


of government. Poland was then divided into 


E twelve Palatinates, the adminiſtration of which 
E was committed to the fame number of lords, who 
| were choſen to diſpenſe juſtice to the people, and 
b defend them againft the enemies of their 
8 ſtate, 


This new changal was productive £ new , cala- 


| mities, and the Poliſh arms were not very proſ- 
perous under the conduct of the Palatines. The 
republic was deſtitute of force and troops, and 
ſeemed in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
enemies that ſurrounded it. One man alone had 
the addreſs and courage to rectify theſe diſorders 
| and to raiſe the ſtate to its ancient glory. PRE- 
| wiSLAUs, or LESZzKO I. a private ſoldier, 
| but whom an intrepidity of mind, aided by 


long experience, had exalted above his natural 


| condition, was the deliverer of his country. This 
brave man having obſerved, that the Hungarians, 
| who imagined they had rothing more to con- 


quer, kept but a very flender guard in their camp, 


drew together ſome of his friends, repreſented 
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their calamities to them in a lively manner, 
acquainting chem, at the ſame time, with the ſe. 
curity into which their enemies were funk, and oy 
facility of gaining a complete victory over them 


and he engaged them to be his companions in an 


enterprizc that was rendered happy by a laudablc 
temerity. He divided his troop into ſeveral ſmall 
bodies, after which he choſe a dark night for the 
exccution of his deſign; and the horrors of the 

loom being intermixed with the confufion uſu- 
ally created by ſurpriſes of this nature, the enc- 


mies were ſeized with conſternation, and multi 


tudes periſhed by the valour of the affailants, 
All his attacks ſucceeded to his wiſh ; he broke 
into their. camp from ſeveral quarters, and the 
whole was a ſcene of flight and flaughter. 4 
rich booty was the firſt reward of this heroic ac- 
tion; Premiſlaus was afterwards crowned, and 
the people were content to own their deliverer tor 
their maſter. 

The valour alone of Premiſlaus had advanced 
him to the throne ; but fortune prepared him a 
ſucceſſor. This prince dying without iſſue, fe- 
veral lords aſpired to the ſupreme power, and, in 
conſequence of their cabals, different parties were 
formed, whoſe mutual animoſities threatened the 
nation with a civil war. The Poles, in order to 
prevent this calamity, aſſembled together, and 
unanimouſly agreed to acknowledge him for their 
prince, who ſhould ſurpaſs all his competitors 
* ſwiftneſs of his horſes. They fixed on this 

expedient as the moſt effectual for the prevention 
of fraud; notwithſtanding which, a Poliſh lord, 
named Leſzeck, entertained hopes of rendering 
his ambition ſaecefaful by the aid of art. W ih 
this view he cauſed ſeveral iron ſpikes to be pri- 


vatcly ſcattered over the feld w here the race was 
| | to 
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to be performed, and only reſerved a clear path 


tor himſelf, which he had made diſtinguiſhable 


by ſome particular marks. The fraudulent de- 


ſign however was rendered ineffectual, for the 
ſtratagem was diſcovered by a youth, whoſe great 
qualities were obſcured by the meanneſs of his 
birth and profeſſion. He, however, did not im- 
mediately divulge what he had diſcovered, either 
through fear of ill treatment, or in hope of de— 
riving ſome advantageous conſequence from it. 
The day appointed for the race arrived, and 
with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhinent the people beheld 
all the competitors remain motionlets in the midſt 
of their career, or thrown into the duſt by their 
horſes, while Leſzeck alone launched with velo- 
city to the pillar that ſerved.as a boundary to the 
courſe, and at which he arrived in a few mo- 


ments. The people had already proclaimed him 


tor their king, when the unknown youth who 
nad diſcovered the artifice, and advanced to the 
barrier ſoon after Leſzeck, had the courage to 
contelt his pretenſions with him, by diſcloſing the 
fraud. The diſhonourable expedient practiſed by 
the Poliſh lord being rendered evident, all his 
rirals over whom he had triumphed roſe againſt 
him with an air of indignation; the exaſperated 
b. cople condemned him to die on the ſpot, and 
by the effect of a ſtrange caprice, which however 
was worthy of a confuſed multitude, they imme- 


5 diately crowned the informer. 


The Poles were happy under the govern- 


ment of this new prince, to whom they gave 


the appellation of LES- KO II. a name then 
common among this people. He repelled the 


enemies of the ſtate, and carried the war into 


the heart of their country. The Bohemians and 
Moravians were made ſenſible of the proſperity | 
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that attended his arms, and he was either feared 
or reſpected by all the neighbouring nations. Not 
a warrior only, he poſſeſſed all the virtues of a 
great prince. Merit was always rewarded in his 
reign; he approved himſelf the father and pro- 
tector of his people, and never ſuttered his origi— 
nal condition to be eraſed from his remembrance. 
To ſecure himſelf from all impreſſions of pride, 
indeed, it is faid he cauſed the deſpicable habit 
he wore before the Poles arrayed him with the 


royal purple, to be conſtantly carried before him 


in all public ceremonials. | 
Some authors have thought that Erazxo I, 
was defeated by Charlemagne, and that he 


| Joſt his life in a combat with one of the ſons of 


that emperor. But however that may be, he was 
ſucceeded by his ſon LESZK0O IH. who ſupport- 


ed by his virtue his own reputation and that of 
his father. When he had conquered a band of 


rebels, who made an inſurrection in Poland, he 
aſſiſted his neighbours who were invaded by the 
Greeks; and the ſuccours he afforded them were 


10 powerful, that Pannonia was indebtcd to him 
for the liberty it afterwards enjoyed. This prince 


had only one legitimate ſon, named Popiel ; but 


a great number of natural ſons, whom he invelt- 


ed with the ſovereignty of ſeveral provinces, 


which they were to hold as homagers to tlic 
crown of Poland, and to their brother, who at- 
cended the throne after LESZKko's death, by the 
unanimous conſent of the nobility. 


Poet, I. was a pacific prince, deſtitute of 


all ambition. He never had recourſe to arms, 
but with a view to detend his frontiers; and, con- 
fining himſelf to the adminiſtration of the inte- 
rior parts of his kingdom, he enjoyed a repoſe to 


winch he was naturally devoted. He transferred 
the 
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the ſeat of his empire from Cracow to Gneſna, 
and from this laſt city to Cruſvicia, or Cruſwick, 


a village in Cujavia, which he had newly founded, 


and which at preſent is only known by its ancient 
reputation. 


The minority of his ſon PopikEL II. was 


paſſed without any commotions, by virtue of the 
prudent adminiſtration of the uncles of the young 
prince. But they received a very unſuitable com- 
penſation for their ſervices, and were treated with 


the baſeſt ingratitude by their ſovereign when he 


entered upon his majority. He was born with a. 
malignant diſpoſition, which was unfortunately 
cheriſhed by the artifices of an ambitious woman, 
who left nothing unattempted to remove his un- 
cles from him, and at laſt accompliſhed their 
deſtruction. The weak and voluptuous prince 
ſuffered himſelf to be the more eaſily wrought 
upon by her infinuations, becauſe the remon- 
ſtrances he had received from his uncles, on the 
tubject of his unmanly behaviour, became inſup- 
portable to him. He pretended, therefore, to be 
indiſpoſed, and, under the pretext of engaging 
their attendance at court, inhumanly cauſed a 


poiſoned cup, which he had prepared for that 


purpoſe, to be preſented to each of them at a 


| banquet. 


Popiel endeavoured to palliate this deteſtable 


action, by creating a belief that he had only pre- 


rented their pernicious deſigns, and extinguiſhed 
a formidable conſpiracy which they had formed 
againſt his life and crown. He even refuſed to 
permit the laſt offices to be rendered them, and 


extended his inhumanity beyond death itſelf. But 


theſe disfigured remains of his uncles produced 
the juſt avengers of his crimes. An army of rats, 


it we may credit tome hiſtorians, roſe from the 


G 4 putreſaction 
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88 ftisfoRy Of POLAND. 
putreſaction of the dead bodies, and marched to 
the very throne, in order to execute the juſtice of 
Heaven on Popiel, his conſort, and children; 
and it was impoſſible to chaſe them away, either 
by arms, or fire, or water. The whole royal fa- 
mily are ſaid to have become the prey of theſr 
avenging animals. 

The ſubjects of Popiel alſo were puniſhed for 
his offence, but the mode of their chaſtiſement is 


much more credible than that of their prince. 


After Popiel's death, Poland, being deſtitute of a 
chief, became the theatre of a moſt fanguinary war. 
The nobility, diſunited among themſelves, con- 
tributed to the deſtruction of the fiate by their 
diviſions. Different factions were daily promoted, 
and the weakeſt became a prey to the moſt po- 
tent. The enemies of the nation improved theſe 
diſorders to their own advantage, and ſoon ap- 


peared in the field, with a refolution to cruſh the 


victorious as well as the vanquiſhed. 

The nobility, however, were more affect- 
ed by the apprehenſions of a forcign war, than 
with all the horrors of civil commotions. A re- 
gard to the general welfare reunited them againſt 


the common enemy, and extinguiſhed their Par. 


ticular diviſions. But the fiate of affairs at that 
time required a prince capable of making his au- 
thority reſpected, in order to aſſbciate theſe chitts, 
who were independent of one another, and who 
were equally ambitious to command the army. 
Several aſſemblies had been held for the election 
of a ſovereign, but they” had always proves in- 
effectual. 

The deputics of the nation had aſſembled af 
_ Cryfvicia for a confiderable time, without being 
able to agree in their choice of a prince. The 


great number of ee whom the clection had 
| drawn 
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drawn together in that city created at length 
ſuch a ſcarcity of proviſions, that the lords thein- 
ſelves were left deſtitute of a ſupply. In this ex- 


treme neceſſity, an inhabitant of the country 


received them in his ruſtic cot, entertained them 
with a frugal repaſt, and diſplayed a found judg- 
ment, an honeſt and humane heart, abilities ſu- 

erior to his condition, a reſolute mind, and a 
love for his country, which theſe madmen did not 
feel in their own breaſts. Ambitious men, who 
themſelves deſpair of governing, chuſe rather to 
ſubmit to a third perion, who has not entered 


into the competition, than to obey a rival. In 


the preſent caſe, they determined in favour of - 
virtue; and by this means repaired, in ſome mea - 
fire, the. miſchiefs they had occationed by their 
conteſts for the throne. Prasr, therefore, was 
choſen king®. | 


SOVEREIGNS OP THE FAMILY OF IAST. 


$10. Acconping to various accounts, Piaſt 
moved in the humble walk of a wheelwright, or a 
peaſant. Modern pride may ſhrink back at the tale, 
but if innate worth and extraordinary talents lift- 


cd Paſt to the ſovereignty, the philoſophic mind 


will contemplate his elevation with pleaſure, and 
draw an analogy no way favourable to hereditary 


vice or imbecility. Piaſt lived to a very advanced 
age, and his reign was fo auſpicious, that every 


The credulous Dlugoſſius believes and aſſerts, that two 
angels in human forms were entertained by Piaſt in his cot, and 


manifeſted their gratitude for his hoſpitality by miraculouſly 


Precuring for him the crown of Poland. 
: Bs 1 0 native 
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native Pole who has ſince | been elected to the | 


throne, or has even becn a candidate tor the ro 
has been called a Piaſt. 

This excellent monarch was ſucceeded in his 
virtucs and his dignity by his ſon ZiEovrrus, 
who by his valour and juſtice, during a reign of 
32 years, enlarged the dukedom; and though 
the government was not hereditary, yet after his 
death he was ſucceeded by his fon LESZZ KO, whoſe 
merits did not diſgrace the exemplary virtues 12 
his anceſtors. 

ZEMOMISLAUS ſon of Leſako was in like man- 
ner raiſed to the dukedom, and made as good a 
uſc of his power, which, at his death in 964, de- 
volved on his fon MicisLaus I. who was born 
blind, but obtained his fight in the ſeventh ycar 
of his age. 

965. Before the acceſſion of this prince, the 
Poles had not embraced Chriſtianity ; but Micit- 
laus having married ſeveral wives, without deriving 
offspring from either; ſome Chriſtian monks per- 
ſuaded him to renounce the errors of paganiſm, 
and marry a Chriſtian princeſs, Dabrowka, daugh- 
ter of Boleſlaus duke of Bohemia. He tried the 
experiment, and it ſucceeded; but he is repre- 
ſented by the moſt undoubted authorities as a 
bigoted, Prieſt-ridden prince. | 

From his reign, Poland began to be connected 
with Germany; and the writers of that country 
as well as thoſe of Denmark and Sweden, will be 
ſound to furnith much information on Poliſh at- 
fairs anterior to the exiſtence of native hiſtorians. 

999. At the demite of Miciflaus, the title of 


duke was aboliſhed, and his ſon BolESLAUs»Cb 


CROBRAY, or Cuanry, who united in his own 


perſon all the heathen and military Chriſtian vir- 


tues, aſſumed the government, and was recog- 
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nd the pope. Having conquered Bohemia and 


W Moravia, Boleſlaus carried his victorious arms 
@ againſt the Ruffians, and was ſtill ſucceſsful. 
From Ruſſia he marched into Saxony, which he 
W conquered, together with Pomerania and Pruflia, 


and made them tributary to Poland. : 
EB Having at length ſubdued all his enemies, he 
took meaſures for ſecuring to his people the fruit 
ol his victories: Sedulous to regulate the admi- 
niſtration in the interior parts of his kingdom, 
be made laws, and employed his moſt earneſt en- 
& deavours to create obedience to them. Unambi- 
tious however of excluſive power, he inſtituted a 
council of twelve noblemen to aſſiſt in the go- 
vernment, and the whole nation enjoyed profound 
peace during the remainder of his reign. 
| 1025. Boleſlaus the Great died after a reign of 
23 years; and was ſucceeded by his fon Micis- 
Laus II. but the death of Boleſlaus was a ſignal 
to a general commotion ; the Ruſhans, Pruſſians, 
| Moravians, and Saxons fell at once upon Poland, 
| to free themſelves from the tribute which had 
been impoſed upon them; nor had Miciſlaus, as 
far as we can learn, either the courage to ſup- 
port a war, or the capacity neceſſary for conduct- 
ing it with ſucceſs. After a weak government, 
E therefore, of nine years, he died of a frenzy, 
| March 15, 1034, equally deſpiſed for his folly 
and deteſted for his vices. | 

The contempt, indeed, which the people had 
entertained for Miciflaus, was extended even to 
his fon Caſimir, and apprehenſive leſt he ſhould 
devote himſelf to the ſame vices, and prove at 
llagitious as his father, the lords conceived it 
proper to ſuſpend his election and coronation, 
though without excluding him entirely from the 
throne. During his minority, the adminiſtration 
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of affairs was conſigned to R1xa, the mother 
the young prince, and the daughter of Godfrey 
Count Palatine of the Rhine. But the regent 
ſoon exaſperated the people by her imperious 
conduct, and her unjuſt preference of the Ger- 
mans to the Poles. The people were overwhelmed 
with exactions; the adminiſtration of affairs was 
in the hands of ſtrangers, who alone diſpoſed of 
every thing. In vain were remonſtrances made 
to her, ſhe refuſed to hear, and treated thoſe why 
came to offer them with a proud contempt. 
This inflexibility at laſt diſſolved the feeble 
bands that united the Poles to their Sovercign, 
The regent was baniſhed, and obliged to ſeek an 
aſylum out of the Poliſh dominions. She car— 
ried with her, however, thoſe immenſe treaſure 
which had been acquired by the victories of Bo- 
leſlaus the Great, and placed herſelf, and her 
fon, under the protection of the emperor. I his 
prince gave them an honourable reception, and 
promiſed them a ſpeedy vengeance. He even 
cauſed troops to advance to the frontiers of Fo- 
land, but it was rather with a view to fave ap- 
| pearances, than to employ any efforts ſufficient 
to re-efiabliſh Caſimir on the throne of his 


father. 
An utter anarchy now ſucceeded, attended 


with acts of the moſt ſhocking barbarity and vil- 
lany. Young Caſimir had been driven out of 
Poland, aud the country was over-run with to- 
reign enemies. The Poles applied for aſſiſtance 
to the popes, whoſe credit was then very high; 
they indeed took the largeſſes of the Poles with 
onc hand, and thote of their enemies with the 
other, and promiſed both, but kept faith with 


neither. 
The 
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The Polith nobility united, at length, to confi- 
der of ſome expedient for the ſuppreſſion of theſe 
diſorders. All acknowledged that a prince was 
neceffary for Polaud, but their views were diffe- 
rent with reſpect to the choice. Some gave their 
ſuffrage for a neighbouring prince, others dleclar- 
e in favour cither of themſelves, or tome lord of 
the kingdom: but the greateſt number of them, 
ſupported by the archbiſhop of Gneſna, were of 
opinion, that it would be neceflary to recall Ca- 
ſimir, who, as they diſcovered, had received 
the monaſtic habit in the abbey of Clugni. Ca- 
$1MIR obtained leave from the pope to mount his 
father's throne, and to reſtore Poland to order 
and government. 

Though certainly a bigot to the hah of 
Rome, to which he made too great and humili- 
ating conceſhons, yet Cafimir I. manifeſted great 
courage and abilitics in governing, and left his 


kingdom i in a very. proſperous ſtate in 10 58. The 


truth i is, the Poles were at that time ſubjects to 
the ſee of Rome, and their kings were little more 
than ſubſtitutes to the Popes, to whom, as it ap- 
pears, they paid an annual tribute. 

1056. Caſimir was ſucceeded by his fon Bo- 
LESLaus II. who three years aſter added Red 
Ruſſia to Poland, by marrying the princeſs Wit- 

 zeflava, heireſs of that duchy. He re-conquered 
great p art of the territory that had been acquired 
by Boleſlaus the Great, and loſt again by Micit- 

laus; conquered Kiovia; and at length; by his 


great actions againſt the beni Pruſſians, 


Ruſlians, and Hungarians, obtained the name of 

The Bold. | 
After a life paſſed in achieving the moſt ſplen- 
did victories, however, Boleſlaus ſunk into luxu- 
ry, and ſpent his time in the countries he had 
conquerad 
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conquered (particularly in Kiow, then one of th 
moſt luxurious cities in the world on the banks 
of the Boryſthenes) ſyrrounded by a numerous 
court and powerful army. 

The abſence of the Poles from their wives on 
this occaſion is ſaid to have united the latter in 
the horrid deſign of raifing their ſlaves and ſer. 
vants to their beds. At the return of the Poles a 
deſperate battle enſued, in which the women 
tought by the ſides of their lovers, and Poland 
again was deluged with blood. The ladies and 
their ignoble gallants at laſt were ſubdued; but 
Boleſlaus became a complete tyrant; he ſanc- 
tioned the aſſaſſination of ſeveral members of the 
clergy, and the acme of his crimes was the mur- 
der of the Biſhop of Cracow; for which th; 


thunder of the Vatican drove him from his king-' 


dom, and he died in the moſt abject ſtate of 
poverty; as ſome authors affirm, in the ſtation of 
cook to a monaſtery in Carinthia, white others 
aſſert that he was killed as he was hunting i in the 
foreſts of Hungary. 

In 1082 the pope, after much ſolicitation, pe 
mitted the Poles to elect LapisLavs, brother of 


the former monarch, for their ſovereign, but 


without the title of king. His reign 0 er 


was a period of trouble, and ended with his life. 
in 1103, 


BoLESLAUS III. ſon and ſucceſſbr of Ladiſlau, 
was one of the moſt warlike princes of the age. 
He defeated the emperor Henry V. and is ſaid to 
have been preſent in forty-ſeven pitched battles. 
Entering, however, into a war with the Rutlians, 
they defcated him, and the difgrace is ſaid to 
have affected him ſo much that it t brought him to 
his grave. | 


1139. 
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1139. Before his death, Boleſlaus had divided 


the kingdom among four of his ſons, to the pre- 
5 juice of the fifth, Caſimir, who was then in his 
W infancy: but this will was ſet afide by the eldeſt, 

List avs, the ſecond of that name, who, ani- 
H mated by his lewd and ambitious with Chriſtina, 


aſſumed the excluſive government of the ſtate. 
After a turbulent reign, however, this flagitious 


E prince was depoſed 3 driven into Germany. 


In 1146, BoLEsLAus IV. brother to the laſt duke 


E (for as yet the pope had not ſuffered the regal ti- 
e to be reſumed) governed Poland, and, proving | 
a mild and amiable prince, aſſigned to hs exiled 
brother the province of Sileſia, which has ever 
E ſince been diſmembered from Poland. 


During this reign, the rage of cruſading pre- 
railed in Europe, and Henry, brother of the 


. reigning duke, made a campaign in the Holy 
Land, from which he returned with the loſs of 


almofi all the army that attended him, 
Taking an infamous advantage of this deduc- 
tion from the forces of the Poliſh monarch, the 


J cciled Ladifiaus, and his wife Chriſtina, who, as 
| have juſt obſerved, had by the generofity of 
| the reignin | 


g brother bcen inveſted with the fo- 
vercignty of Sileſia, perſuaded the emperor Fre- 
leric Barbarofla to invade Poland. The imperial 
army, in this treacherous attempt, was ruincd, 
but an accommodation ſucceeded, and Boleſlaus 
acquired leiſure to turn his arms againſt the Ruſ- 
ſians, under the pious pretence of their being 
ſtill heathens. His troops were every where de- 


teated, the remainder of his reign was chequered 


with good and bad fortune, and Boleſlaus died 
on the zoth October 1173. 

1174. The next ſovereign that Poland receiv- 
ed was Mrclsraus III. but the relation he bore 
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had always appeared equitable and prudent, but 


was 2 wiſe and valiant prince, and obtained the 
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to the former duke, or the title by which he 
claimed or obtained the fupremacy, hiſtory hu; Wi 
failed to record. Miciſlaus III. turnamed e 01 WIE 
on account of the wiſdom he diſcovered in hi; WI 
early youth, made it evident, that proſperity ca 
change the heart. Poland was in expectation of 
happy times under the reign of a prince who 


he ciſappointed the hopes of the people wiſe 
affection had raiſed him to the throne in oppo- 
fition to many parties that had been formed to 
his prejudice, and he became a tyrant the mo- 
ment he ceaſed to be a ſubject. 

The conſequence may be anticipated: Nici 
faus was depoted. 
11797. Casmun II. his brother, who ſuccceded, 


honourable appellative of The 7ufl, But his o 1 


virtues, eminent as they really were, were iucom- 


petent to ſecure to him a reign of peace; the inh- A 
dious arts of his tarbulent brother and his othe: 
relations perpetually diſturbed the tranquillity | 
of his kingdom, and defeated the falutary mea- ; 
fures which the benevolence of his nature in- 
elined him to accord to the happineſs of his jy 
people. 5 | T 
Yet the virtues of Caſtmir ſo endeared his me- 2 
mory to the Poles, that at his death in 1194, hi, 1 
fon Lyck was raiſed to the ducal chair, not- 
withſtanding all the intrigues of his <> Poſed 5 
uncle Miciſſaus. | 2 
1202. The reſtleſs and oa Miciſlaus at 
laſt procured the dopoſition of his nephew, and 1 
Bis own re-cftabliſhment on the throne. But tt a 
dignity which villany had thus acquired, the ki 
julttec of Fleaven preve nted his long retails he 
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and he was ſucceeded in 1203 by his ſon Lap1s- 
Laus III. who died in a few days. 

The Poliſh hiſtory about this period is very 
dark and doubtful; all we can learn with certain- 
ty is, that in the year 1206, Leck was reſtored to 
the throne ; but his reign was a continued ſeries 
of foreign invaſions and domeſtic troubles. 

Poland, in ſhort, became now a prey to the 
Tartars. Leck had a brother Conrade, who, to 
keep himſelf in poſſeſſion of Maſovia and Cuja- 
via, called the kmights of the Teutonic order to 
his affiſtance againſt the Pruſſians, by which 
meaſure that order became poſſeſſed of the Poliſh 
Pruſſia. The fact was, that the Pruſſians being 
at that time pagans, and the holy ſee claiming a 
right to diſpoſe of all pagan countries, the pope 
aligned Pruſſia to the Teutonic knights for the 
ſervices they had performed in the holy wars. 

In 1242 we find BoLESLAuS V. ſon of Leck, 
in poſſeſſion of Poland. His whole reign was 
occupied 1n wars with the Tartars, Ruſſians, and 
Lithuanians; as was that of his couſin LEcE, 
who ſucceeded him in the year 1280. | 

On the death of this latter prince in 1289, long 5 


and turbulent diſputes appear to have happened 


about the ſucceſſion, which at laſt devolved upon 
PrEMISLAUS, a powerful Poliſh lord, who, to re- 


vive the glory and ſpirit of his ſubjects reſumed 


| he title of king, June 26, 1295. 


Premiſlaus, however, after a reign of only fix 


months and eleven days, was depoſed by the king 


of Bohemia, and ſlain by conſpirators. 

In 1296, LanisLaus IV. ſurnamed The Little, 
was nominated king of Poland; but being ſoon 
dethroned, the crown was given to WENCESLAUS, 
king of Bohemia. The Bohemian government, 
however, ſoon proving utterly dilagreeable to the 

H Poles, 
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Poles, Wenceſlaus was quickly driven from the 


throne, and LADIsLAus IV. reſtored. 


After this event, Ladiſlaus carried on a long 


and bloody war againſi the knights of the Teuto- 
nic order, who were headed by the marquis of 


Brandenburg. In the end they were defeated, 


and the reſidue of his reign was glorious. 


1333. The ſon of Ladiſlaus, CASLMIR III. 


ſurnamed The Great, ſucceeded to the throne of 


Poland. The Poliſh hiſtorians dwell with fin- 
gular complacency upon his reign, as the moſt 
glorious and happy period of their hiſtory; and 


record with peculiar pleafure the virtues and abi- 
lities of this great and amiable monarch: nor are 


their praiſes the echoes of flattery, for they were 


moſtly written ſubſequent to his death, when 
another family was ſeated upon the throne. In 
perufing the reign of Caſimir, we can hardly be- 
lieve that we are reading the hiſtory of the ſove- 


reign of a barbarous people in the beginning of 


the fourteenth century: it ſeems as if, by the 
aſcendancy of his ſuperior genius, he has antici- 


pated the knowledge and improvements of the 


ſuccceding and more enlightened periods. 


From the moment of his acceſſion his firſt care 
vas to ſecure his kingdom againſt forcign ene- 


2 
mies: with this view he attacked the knights of 


the Teutonic order, with whom Poland had long 
been in an almoſt continual ſtate of warfare, 


and obliged them to purchaſe a peace by the cel- 
lion of Culm and Cujavia, which they had 
wreſted from his father: he then reduced Red 


Ruſſia; and annexed the duchy of Maſovia to 


the n of Poland. By theſe acquiſitions 


he not only extended the frontiers of his empire, 
but rendered his dominions leſs liable to ſudden _ 


Ivallons, But theſe great ſucceſſes were 5 
able 


1 
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able to excite in his breaſt the fatal ſpirit of mili- 
tary enterprize; he always conſidered war as a 
matter of neceſſity, not of choice, and as the 


means of ſafety rather than of glory. Having 


fecured his frontiers, as well by his victories as 
by treaties with the neighbouring powers, he 
turned-his whole attention to the interior admi- 
niſtration of his kingdom; he built ſcveral towns, 
enlarged and beautified others: ſo that Dlugoſ- 
ſius, who wrote in the following century, ſays of 
him, „Poland is indebted to Caſimir for the 
« greateſt part of her churches, palaces, fortreſſes, 
and towns;” adding, in alluſion to a fimilar 
character given of Auguſtus Cæſar, * that he 
« found Poland of wood, and left her of mar- 
* ble.” He patronized letters; founded the 
academy of Cracow ; promoted induſtry, and 
encouraged trade; elegant in his manners, and 
magnificent in his court, he was ceconomical 
without mane and liberal without prodi- 
gality. 


Caſimir, too, was tlie great legiſlator of Po- 


Hand: finding his country without any written 


laws, he reviewed all the uſages and cuſtoms; and 
ligeſted them, with ſome additions, into a regu- 
jar code, which he ordered to be publiſhed. He 
implified and improved the courts of juſtice; he 
was eaſy of acceſs to the meaneit as well as the 


| higheſt of his ſubjects, and ſolicitous to relieve 


the peaſants from the oppreſſions of the nobility: 
ſuch indeed was the tenderneſs he ſhewed to that 
ured claſs of men, and fo many were the pri- 
vileges which he conferred upon them, that the 
nobles uſed to call him out of derifion, Rex Rufti- 
074m, the king of the peaſants; perhaps the moſt 
noble appellation that ever was beſtowed upon a 
vrereign, and far to be preferred to the titles of 

H 2 magnificent 
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magnificent and creat, which have been fo often 


lavithed rather upon the perſecutors than the he- 
nefactors of mankind. Human nature, however, 
is never perfect; Caſimir was not without his 
failings: voluptuous and ſenfual, he pufhed the 
lcafures of the table to intemperanee; and his 
inordinate paſſion for women led him into tome 
actions, inconfiſtent with the general tenor of 
honour and integrity which diſtinguiſhes his cha- 
racter. But theſe defects influenced chiefly his 
private, not his public deportment; or, to ut: 
the expreſſion of Dlugoſſius, the Poliſh hiſtorian, 
his private failings were redeemed by his public 
virtues: and it is allowed by all, that no ſovercigu 
more contulted the happincts of his ſubjects, . or 
was more beloved at home and reſpected abroad. 
After a long rcign of forty years he was thrown 
from his horſe as he was hunting; and died after 
a thort illneſs in the 6oth year of his age, carry- 
ing with him to the grave the regret of his ſub- 
Jects, and a claim to the veneration of poſterity. 
Had Caſimir been ſucceeded by a line of he 
reditary monarchs, it is probable that the barons 
would never have recovered their former aſcen- 
dancy, and that the feudal fyſtem would have 
been gradually annihilated in Poland as in other 
parts of Europe. He died in 1370 without iflue; 
and with hum ended the race of Piaſt i in 1 the male 


line. 


SECT. III. 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE PAMILY OF JAGHELLON. 
1370. LxwIs king of Hun gary, nephew to Caſi- 


mir by his ſiſter, ſucceeded him in the throne of Po- 


land; but being! a foreigner, he was given to — 
| | {tan 
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ſtand that the ſecurity oſ his reign depended on 
his ſubmitting to ſeveral limitations and reſtraints 
on the royal prerogatives; the kings of Poland, 
having till this period been abſolute monarchs. 
King of Hungary as well as of Poland, however, 


the partiality of Lewis for the Hungarians was 


ſuch as ſpcedily rendered the latter kingdom a 
ſcene of perpetual bloodſhed and robbery. Fo- 
reign invaſions and rebellions ſucceeded, but the 


power of Lewis prevailed over all, and he oblig- 


ed the Poles to elect in his life-time Sigiſmond, 


marquis of Brandenburg, for his ſucceſſor. 
At the death of Lewis, however, in 1382, the 


Poles, on the plea of its having been obtained 


by conſtraint, ſet aſide the ſucceſſion of Sigiſ- 
mond, who would probably have been formida- 


ble, as he muſt have been inimical, to their newly- 


acquired immunities; and came to a reſolution to 
offer their crown to HED WIGA princeſs of Hun- 
gary, and ſecond daughter of the deceaſed mo- 
narch, provided ſhe would eſpouſe a prince 
whom the Poles ſhould approve, and who ſhould 
be obliged to reſide in the kingdom. 
Some time after this tranſaction, Sernovit duke 
of Maſovia was choſen by the ſtates to eſpouſe 
the queen; but Elizabeth empreſs of Hungary, 
and mother of Hedwiga, would not accept him 
for a ſon-in-law, and her intrigues were ſo pre- 
valent, that his election was rendered inef- 


ſectual. 705 | 
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1385. Hedwiga, therefore, ſet out for Poland, 


where ſhe was received with the acclamations of 
all her ſubjects; and ſcarcely were the ceremonials 
of her coronation completed, when Jaghellon, 
great duke of Lithuania, tent a magnificent em- 
paſſy to demand the queen in marriage. He 
propoſed to embrace the Chriſtian religion, and 
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ES. 
to employ his utmoſt endeavours for the conver- 
ſion of his ſubjects; he hkewiſe engaged to re- 
leaſe the Chriſtian ſlaves, particularly the Poliſh, 
and to incorporate for ever Lithuania, Samogitia, 
and his Ruflian territories, with the kingdom of 
Poland; laſtly, he undertook to re-conquer 
Pomerania, and the territory of Culm, together 
with Sileſia, and all the other dominions which 
had been uturped from Poland. 


By theſe advantageous offers Jaghellon eaſily 


obtained his defire: the queen of Hungary ap- 


proved his alliance, and left the tranſaction of hs 


whole affair to the prudence of the Polith nohi- 


ity, who immediately complied with the duke of | 


Lithuania's demand; but they acted in this par- 


ticular without conſulting the heart of the young 


queen, who entertained a paſſion for William 
duke of Auſiria, to whom 1he had been pro- 
miſed by king Lewis her father; and ſhe only 


confidered Jaghellon as a barbarian prince, and 


the ſovereign of a cruel and idolatrous nation. 
The duke of Auſtria, having received intelli- 

gence of what was tranſacting in Poland, ad- 

vanced with all poſſible expedition to Cracow, 


where he was received by order of the queen, 


notwithſtanding the diſapprobation of the Caſtel- 
lan. He had ſeveral private interviews with her, 
entertained her with magnificent feaſts, and the 


two lovers were on the point of defeating all the 


projects of the ſenate. Their ſecret interviews, 
however, at length alarmed the nobility, who 
appeared in arms before the caſtle, and con- 


ſtrained the duke to retire. The queen, added 


to her deſpair at being ſevered from the prince 
the loved, had the mortification of beholding 


herſelf, in ſome meaſure, a priſoner 1 in her owl. 


palace. 
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Jaghellon, in the mean time, advanced to- 


\ wards Cracow, with a numerous body of troops, 
and accompanied by Boris and Skirgellon, his 
brothers : but as Hedwiga had declared that ſhe 


would not ſee him, this diſpoſition of the prin- 
cets retarded his march. The ſenate threw them- 
{elves at her feet, and made the moſt prefling 
inſtances, in order to prevail upon her to ſee the 
duke of Lithuania. The queen at laſt complied 
with their ſolicitations, and Jaghellon was in- 


troduced into her preſence. The prince was 


voung and amiable, Hedwige no longer remem- 
bered William of Auſtria, her heart immediately 
correſponded with her duty, and, with the frailty 
ſ commonly attributed to her ſex, ſhe gave him 
her hand with more raptures than cver "the felt 
for his rival. 

1386. JAGHELLON, having mounted the throne, 
found that, by the renunciation of Lewis, the 
kings of Poland were diveſted of the right to im- 


pole taxes without the content of the nation; he 


therefore aſſembled the nobles in their reſpective 
provinces in order to obtain an additional tribute. 
Theſe provincial aſſemblies are remarkable as ha- 
ving given birth to the dietines; which, however, 


no longer retain the power of raiſing money in 


their ſeveral diſtricts, but only clect the nuntios 
or repreſentatives for the general dict. 


| The vaſt acceſſion of territory which Jaghellon 
$ brought to Poland in his hereditary daminions, 
the provinces of Samogitia, and Black Ruflia, as 


well as Lithuania, and which gave ſuch W 
to his poſterity over the hearts of the Poles, that th 


crown was preſerved in the Jaghellonic family Nh 
til the male lineb ecame extinct in Sigiſmond Au- 
guſtus, 1572, excited the jealouty of the Teuto- 


nic knights of Pruſha ; nor, indeed, were the Li- 
H 5 thua- 
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thuanians themſelves pleaſed with their country 
being annexed to Poland ; and the diſcontents of 
ſo numerous a body of people produced ſeveral 
wars. 

The nba of Lithuania and Samogitia 
were at this time worſhippers of fire. Their chief 
prieſt, who was called Zinez, and the ſubordinate 
prieſts were obliged to keep it burning night and 
day : and if the facred fire happened to be extin- 
guiſhed by any neglect, its ſacerdotal wardens 
were puniſhed with death. The principal temple 
was at Vilna, which was then the capital of Li- 
thuania, and ſome remains of that temple are ill 
to be ſcen in one of the caſtles of that city. If 
the ſun was at any time fo obſcured by clouds as 
not to be viſible for ſome days, the whole nation 


crowded to the temple, in the utmoſt terror, to 


appeaſe the offended deity by human ſacrifices, 
When that luminary was eclipſed, the conſterna- 
tion and ſuperſtition of theſe idolators were aug- 
mented. Gloomy forcſts and lofty ſpreading trees 


_ alſo excited their veneration ; they conſidered. 


them as the manſions where their gods refided, 


and approached with an air of reverence, in order 
to receive their oracles. Serpents were likewiſe 


the objects of their adoration; and they paid ſuch 
reh gious honour to vipers, that each father of a 
family was obliged to nouriſh one of thoſe noxious 


animals, and to reſpect it as the tutelar god of his 
houſe. | 


Jaghellon, to fulfil his promiſe of converting 


his ancient ſubjects, laid the temple of Vilna 


in ruins, and extinguiſhed the perpetual fire; he 


Jkewie cut down all the foreſts that afforded re- 
treats to the Lithuanian prieſts, and cruſhed their 


ſerpents to death. When the people, who were 
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y f : the unpuniſhed demolition of their temples, they 
f | vere immediately convinced of the impotence of 
weir gods; they then renounced the worſhip of 
© thoſe weak idols, and came in crowds to be bap- 

tied. The number of catechumens was fo great, 


that they were only baptiſed by aſperſion; and 
none but the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them re- 
E ceived that ſacrament in private, and with the 
E uſual ceremonies. Jaghellon left prieſts to in- 
ſtruct the people; erected an archbithopric at 
E Vilna; and, as he was obliged to turn to Poland, 
3 conſtituted his brother Skirgellon their duke. 
© This prince was altogether unworthy of that 
E rank, His diſpoſition was cruel and impetuous, 
} and he was equally formidable to his friends and 
his foes; in a word, he never cealed to be dreadful, 
but when he had been debilitated by ſome debauch. 
: | The new power he had ac quired, rer:Jdered him 
| {till more untractable. His coutin \iholda, who 
f had been engaged in ſome ditagreement with him, 
ö could not think himſelf fate in a country that was 
_ WE governed by ſuch a barbarous and vindictive 
| prince. He therefore retired from Lithuania, and 
© took refuge in Pruſſia, among the Teutonic knights, 

the uſual aſylum of the ditaffected. They recei- 
ved him with open arms; for, though inſtituted 
tor the defence of Chriſtianity , they had violently 
oppoſed the converſion of the Lithuanians. A 
moſt bloody war now followed, which ended in the 
king's creating Vitholda ſole governor of Lithu- 
ania. 

This happened about the time ha Tamerlane 


ſingular advantages over the generals of that 
mighty conqueror ; but at length he was over- 
powered by numbers; and the Teutonic knights 


proved a ſtill more barbarous army than the Tar- 
tars, 


- 
oo 


was invading Greece. At firſt Vitholda obtained 
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tars, who indeed ravaged Poland, but in the eng 
were entirely defcated by Jaghellon, who is ſaid 
to have flain forty thouſand, and to have made 
thirty thouſand priſoners; but is blamed by hiſto. 
rians for not having taken Marienburgh, the capi. 
tal city of the Poliſh Pruſſia. The knights, it 
ſcems, from this neglect, gained time to recover 
themſelves under their Grand Maſter Plawen, 
who found means to draw Vitholda from his alle- 
_ giance, by offering to give him Lithuania and Sa. 
mogitia in ſovereignty. He was, however, de- 
feated in the field as well as in the cabinet, by the 
firmneſs of Jaghellon, who conquered all OpP0- 
fition, and died, after a glorious reign of 43 
years, and at a very advanced age, in 1434. 

To this monarch ſucceeded hs ſon, at that time 
in the eleverth year of ns age, by the title of 
LapisLavs V. 

During the king's 3 „Poland and Lithu- 
ania were haraffed by the Tartars ; and at a very 
early period he was neceſſitated to put himſeſt 
at the head of his army to oppoſe Amurath, or 
Morad, emperor of the Turks. 

By ſome authors Ladiſlaus V. is repreſented. as 
having been at this time king of Hungary : it is 

| certain, however, that the Hungarians, foon after. 
beſtowed upon him their crown and ſovereignty; 


and Ladiſlaus, after defeating the Turks, made a 


peace honourable to himſelf and highly beneficial 


to all Chriſtendom. But the luſtre of this victorywas 


tarniſhed by a violation of, faith, to which he was 
prompted by the cardinal Julian, legate of pope 
Felix the Fiſth, a furious and toolith bigot, 
Prompted by his ſuggeſtions, and negligent of a 
ireaty of peace ſolemnly ratified, Ladiflaus 
marched into Bulgaria, where he advanc ed below 
Moeopolis the capital of that province, and then, 
entered 
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A 
5 


entered Thrace, where he took ſome caſtles. His 
Z intention was to attack Adrianople ; but Amurath, 
5 though ſurpriſed at ſuch an unexpected rupture, 
E was not wanting to himſelf on this occaſion. He 
5 aſſembled a body of troops in haſte, and marched 
E from Alia into Europe. The two armies faced 
| ach other near Varna, a city of Moldavia, where 

Imurath, laying his hand on the ren which 

lad been ſworn to by Ladiſlaus, and appealing to 
4 God as a witneſs to the perfidy of the Chriſtians, 
cho bad dared to violate all that was moſt facred 
in their religion, began the battle with the greater 
confidence "of. ſaccels, as he caeclared, that he 
E oped Jeſus Chriſt himſelf would eſpouſe his cauſe, 
in the end he was victorious ; the Chriſtian troops 
| were put to flight, after an obſtinate refiſtance, 
and the cardinal legate, who chiefly promoted the 
| infraction of the treaty and the perjury of Ladiſ- 


| laus, was involved in the flaugliter. The young 


king likewiſe periſhed, after having given proofs 
of a courage much ſuperior to his years, and worthy 
of a better cauſe. Ladiſlaus was tcarcely of age 
when he was ſlain, having reigned ten years In 
Poland, and ſour over the Hungarians. 
| 1444. At this time Caſimir, the brother of La- 
| diflaus, and ſecond ſon of Jaghellon, held Lithu- 
ama as a fief of Poland. IT hough about ten thou- 
fand Poles, befide Hungarians, had been killed 
in the battle of Varna, yet Cas1MiR IV. (who ſuc- 
cceded to the throne) ſubdued Bogdan, the rebel- 
{| lious vaivode of Moldavia, men ſubject to Po- 
land. 55 


her tyrannical maſters, the Teutonic knights; and 
Dantzic, Thorn, Elbing, Culm, and Gotlub, 
put themſelves under the protection of Caſimir IV. 
At the ſiege of Maricnburgh, he ſuffered a defeat 

by 


About this um almoſt all Ruſtia revolted from 
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by the knights, but ſoon repaired his loſs; and by 
a treaty concluded at Thorn, he forced them to 
cede to him Pomerania, Culm, Marienburgh, 
Stum, and Elbing, and to hold the reſt of Ruff 
as feudatories of Poland. By this peace the Grand 
Maſter of the Teutonic order obtained a ſeat in 
the Poliſh ſenate. The hoſpodar of Moldavia 
alſo put himſelf under the protection of Poland, 
and the Bohemians gave their crown to Ladiflaus 
the eldeſt fon of Caſimir. 

By this event, however, Poland had nearly been 
ruined, Ladiſlaus aſpiring at the fame time to the 
crown of Hungary, and thereby kindling a moſi 
deſtructive civil war. 

In 1492 Caſimir died, little lamented by his 
ſubjects. IIis reign, though much occupied by 
war, is remarkable for having introduced ſeveral 
additional innovations into the original conſtitu- 
tion, all untavourable to regal prerogative. One 
of the principal of thele, and which laid the foun- 
dation of ſtill more important revolutions in the 


Polith government, was the convention of a na- 


tional dict inveſted with the fole power of grant- 
ing ſapplics. Each palatinate or province was 
permitted to ſend to this general diet, beſide the 

Palatines and other principal barons, a ccrtain 


number of nuntios or repreſentatives choſen by the 
nobles and burghers. This reign is therefore con- 


ſidered by the popular party as the æra at which 
the freedom of the conſtitution was permanently 
eftabliſhed. Caſimir, though a brave prince, was 


engaged in ſeveral unſnccelsful wars, which ex- 
hauſted the royal treaſures : and as he could not 


impoſe any taxes without the conſent of the na- 
tion, he was under the neceflity of applying re- 
peateclly to the diet for ſabfidies: almoſt every 


jupply was accompanied with a liſt of ge 
2 | anc 
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[ and produced a diminution of prerogative. In 
E Poland, as in all feudal governments, the barons, 
at the head of their vaſſals, are bound to fight in 
E defence of the kingdom: before the reign of Ca- 
E fmir IV. the king could require ſuch military, or, 
as they were called, feudal ſervices ; but this mo- 
F narch, in compenſation for ſome pecuniary aid, 

| gave up that privilege, and renounced the power 
| of ſummoning the nobles to his ſtandard ; he hke- 
| wiſe agreed not to enact any laws without the 
| concurrence of the national diet. 

Caſimir IV. was ſucceeded by his ſon Joax Ar- 
ZERT, in prejudice of two elder brothers, Ladiſ- 
laus king of Hungary and Bohemia, and Sigit- 
mond. The fact was, that the intereſts of the 
| two latter were ſo nearly balanced among the 

electors, that when they could agree in nothing 
elle, they mutually conſented to raiſe their youngeſt 
brother, John Albert, to the throne. As the 
price of this partiality, John aſſented to all the 
immunities which had been extorted from his pre- 
deceflors, and 1ſwore to their obſervance at a dict 
held at Petrikau 1469. 

Scarcely had he mounted the throne when the 
Venetians propoſed to him a confederacy againſt the 
Turks, in which for a long time John perempto- 
nily refuted to join. But ambition at length got 
the hetter of his caution ; and he was defeated in 
an attempt he made upon Wallachia, where he 
loſt fix thouſand men. 

Authors are not agreed upon particulars reſpect- 
ing this tranſaction, nor can we diſcover which 
party was the aggreſſor. John l. died in 1 501, while 
he was making warlike preparations to ſupport Jus: 
claim of ſuperiority over the Teutonic knights. 

1592. John Albert was ſacceeded by his bro- 


ther ALEXANDER, * duke of Lithuania, by 
which 
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110 HISTORY OF POLAND: 
which * the union between that duchy and 


Poland was confirmed. He was involved du— 
ring great part of his reign in war with his neigh- 


bours, the Muſcovites, Moldavians, and I artars, | 
over whom at length his generals obtained a com- 


plete victory, while he was on his death-bed. _ 

In a reign of five years, Alexander acquired 
_ reputation by his courage and vigour ; but 
we learn, that ſuch was his profuſion, eſpecially 
to muſicians, that after his death his donations 
were revoked, and a law paſſed called the Statutum 
Alexandrinum, to prevent the like abuſes for the ſu- 
ture. 


the following limitations of ſovereign authority 
were declared to be fundamental laws of the king- 
don : 1. The king cannot impoſe taxes; 2. He 
cannot require the feudal ſervices ; 3. He cannot 
alienate the royal domains; 4. nor enact laws; 

5. Nor coin money; 6. nor alter the proceſs in the 


courts of juſtice. 


1507. By the predilection of Alexander his 


elder brother, Sic1sMoND, who had been twice 
before a candidate for the crown, ſucceeded him. 


Sigitinond I. employed the firſt years of his 
reign in reforming thoſe abuſes which had crept 2 


into the adminifiration of public affairs. The 
richeſt domains of the crown had been mortgaged, 
and the treaſury exhauſted by immenſe penſions. 
Sigiſmond, by the aid of John Bonner, a minitter 
whoſe difinterefiednets was equal to his abilities, 


rectified theſe diſorders; and when he had mo- 


delled the government of the interior parts of tlie 
Kingdom into a better form, his next care was to 
ſecure, perhaps to extend, his dominions, at leaſt 
to make himſelf reſpected by wn neighbours. 


He 


In the reign of Alexander it is obſervable, that 
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© racy formed between his generaliflimo Glinſko» 
2 covernor of Lithuania, and the czar of Muſcovy, 
or diſmembering that duchy from his crown; and 
totally defeated, in repeated battles, the Ruflfians, 
Z Wallachians, and Moldavians, from whom he 
> recovered Smolenſko, which had been ſurpriſed 
by them. He then entered into a long war with 
Albert marquis of Brandenburg, who had been 


forced him to raiſe the ſiege of Dantzic. By re- 
peated ſucceſſes againſt thoſe knights, he at laſt 
& obliged the marquis, who had turned proteſtant, 
to abandon his grand-maſterſhip, gave him half 
the province of Ruſſia with the title of duke, and 
by thus making Albert a vaſſal, gave a mortal 
blow to the power of the Teutonic order. 

© The aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes of Sigiſinond I. and 
the vaſt power his family had acquired, attracted 
at length the jealouſy of the emperor Charles V. 
u ho excited the Ruſſians and the other barbarous 
neiglibours of Poland to invade her. The good 
fortune of Sigiſmond, however, prevailed over all, 
till his nephew Lewis, fon of his elder brother La- 
E dillaus, king of Hungary, Bohemia, and Sileſia, 
loſt his life in the battle of Mohatz, againſt the 
Turks in 1526 *. 8. 

Ibis was a moſt ſeverc blow to the houſe of 
faghellon, for the daughter and heir of Lewis 
married Ferdinand of Auſtria, and in her right he 
poſſeſſed her dominions. The event is ſaid to 
have ſhortened the days of Sigiſmond, though he 


I bis battle was fought Oct. 29, and proved fatal to the Hun- 

Darians, who were, with few exceptions, all cut to pieces. The 
= young king Lewis was drowned in a ditch, into which his horle 
| plunged him, and his untimely fate was lamented even by his op- 
Ponent Solyman I, | 
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was then 84 years of age. But before his death 
he had ſubdued all his barbarous enemies, ſecured 
the ſovereignty of Poland over the ducal Ruſſia, 
and re- annexed the province of Maſovia to his 


crown. He died 1548, and has been characteriſed 


as the moſt powertul and fortunate prince 
that had ever filled the throne of Poland, and as 
endued with more perſonal ſtrength and accom- 
pliſhments than any man of his age. _ 
One of the Polith hiſtorians (Orichovius) 
ſpcaking of this king's reign, exclaims with much 
indignation, “ The king i 15 almoſt wholly deſtitute 
of power; he cannot procure any ſubfidy on the 
moſt preſſing emergency, for carrying on war, or 
for the portion of his daughters, without increaſ- 


ing the privileges of the nobility : ” which paſſage 


bas ſuggeſted to Mr. Coxe the following very ju- 


dicious remarks : © Notwithſtanding this exclama- 


tion,” ſays he, © we cannot forbear to remark, that 
the power of levying taxes at diſcretion is the moſi | 


dangerous prerogative that can be lodged in the 
hands of a ſovereign, and the moſt formidable en- 


gine of deſpotic authority: the acquiſitions of it 


by the monarchs of France finally ſubverted the 
liberties of that kingdom; and it was made the 
firſt object of reſiſtance by the aſſertors of freedom 
in our own country. If indeed we were inclined 
to point out any particular per iod, at which the Po- 
liſh conſtitution attained its moſt perfect ftate, we 


ſhould perhaps fix on the reign of Sigiſmond I. 


when the perſon and property of the ſubject were 
ſecured by ample proviſions, and the crown flill 
retained conſiderable influence. But the time 
was arrived, when an inordinate paſſion for li- 
berty led the nobles to render the throne wholly 
elective; and at each election to continue their 


encroachments upon the . autliority, _ 
| the 
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the king was reduced to a mere pageant. The firſt 


public attempt toward eſtabliſhing this favourite 
object of the Poles, a free election of the king, 
was brought forward in the reign of Sigiſmond 


Auguſtus, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sigiſmond I. who 


was conſtrained in 1550 to agree, that no future 


monarch ſhould ſucceed to the throne, unleſs he 


was freely elected by the nation.” 


 $trersMonD AvevusTus, however, ſucceeded his 


father without any previous election, becauſe his 


right had been acknowledged by the diet during 


N "I o = 
his father's life-time. | 


Wiſe and moderate, this prince improved his 


dominions by the arts of peace. He indulged the 


reformed, the Greeks, and all other ſects, with a 


ſeat in the diet, and with all the honours and pri- 


vileges which had before been confined to the ca- 


tholics. Indeed he ſhewed ſuch evident marks of 
| favour to the Proteſtant confeſſion, that he was 
| ſuſpected of being inclined to change his religion. 

Soonaſter his acceſſion, the Teutonicknights in Li- 


vonia were diſpoſſeſſed of almoſt all that country 
by the Ruſſians; but they were now ſuccoured by 
Sigiſmond II. at the head of a hundred thouſand 
men: yet was Sigiſmond not quite diſintereſted 


in the aſſiſtance he afforded them on this occa- 


ſion. After he had made up a difference between 
Ketler the grand maſter, and his knights, he in- 
ſiſted that not only they, but all the Livonians, 
ſhould acknowledge his ſovereignty. They were 


obliged to ſubmit ; but Ketler was indemnified for 
giving up Riga to Sigiſmond, and for reſigning 


lis grand-maſterſhip, by being made duke of 


Courland and Semigallia, which his poſterity was 


to hold under the crown of Poland, and he was af. 
ihe fame time declared governor of Livonia. 
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Such arrangements, however, could not fail of 
_ exaſperating Baſilides, the powerful czar of Mul- 

covy, who fell upon the Poliſh dominions with 
reat cruelty. His troops were every where de- 
teated by Radzevil, palatine of Vilna, and the 
other Poliſh generals, and he was at length forced 
to evacuate Lithuania. This bloody war was 
ended by a three year's truce, during which Sigiſ- 
mond died, with the character of poſſeſſing all the 
virtues of a king with ſome of the failings of a 


man. 


The death of Sigiſmond II. without iſſue gave 
efficacy to the conceſſion he had made to the Poles, 
that no future monarch ſhould ſucceed to the 
throne, unleſs he was freely elected by the na- 


tion; which conceſſion might otherwiſe have 


been counteracted by the popularity and influence 
attendant on a claimant by hereditary ſucceſſion: 
for it may not be improper to remark, that, 
during the Jaghellon line, the ſovereigns upon 
their acceſſion, or election, although formally 
raiſed to the throne by the conſent of the nation, 
ſtil] reſted their pretenſions upon hereditary right, 
as well as upon this conſent; always ſtyling them- 
felves heirs of the kingdom of Poland. Sigit- 
mond Auguſtus, in whom the male line of the 
Jaghellon family became extinct, was the laſi 
who bore that title. 
The memory of the princes of that ami 
bowever, is ſtill very dear to the Poles. 
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SECT. IV. 


SOVEREIGNS or DIPPERENT FAMILIES, 


| HENRY OF VALOIS. 


Apes the death of Sigiſmond IT. a general 
diet aſſembled, and drew up a charter of immu- 
nities, which was afterwards called the Pata 
Conventa, and of which they determined to exact 
confirmation from every future monarch *. 
Sigiſmond II. left two fiſters, Catharine, who 
was wife, firſt to the duke of Finland, and af- 
terwards to John king of Sweden; and Anne, 
who was afterwards married to Stephen Batori, 
prince of Tranſylvania. Had the male line of 
Jaghellon continued, it is probable that the ſuc- 
cefſion would never have been diſputed in that 
family; but no ſooner was it extinét, than in- 
trigues for a ſucceſſor to the crown of Poland 
were formed in almoſt all the courts of Europe. 


The management of the pope's legate pro- 


DO 
moted the election to a prince of the catholic 


religion, and the archduke Erneſt of Auſtria was 
thought of. By the unſeaſonable pride and per- 
tinacity of the emperor his father, however, which 
was ſuch as to unite all the Poles in a confede- 
racy againſt his ſon, he miſſed his point. 


It were endlcts to give a detail of all the inte- 


reſts and factions of the candidates, but at laſt 
the election fell upon Henry of VALOIs, Dur s 


of Axjov, and brother of Charles IX. of France, 


who ſecured his election, as well by private bribes 


| 0 7 the "— as by a ſtipulation to pay an 


* See more on this ſubject, under the head 6 ConsTITUTION 
AND GOVERNMEN r,“ p. 63. | 
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of France. | 5 
Henry of Valois was at this time in ſome re- 


annual penſion to the republic from the revenues 


putation with the Roman Catholics on account of 


his ſucceſſes againſt the Proteſtants; and his cauſe 
was ſtrenuouſly promoted by one Craſoſki, a Po- 
Tander of intrigue and addreſs. At laſt, however, 
he carried the election through the intereſt of his 
brother, who diſliked his remaining in France, 
It was oppoſed in its progreſs by the Houſe of 
Auſtria, as well as by the German Proteſtants; 
but on Henry's promiſing all that was required of 
him, particularly to maintain a fleet in the Bal- 
tic, and to marry the princeſs Anne, younger 
filter to the late king Sigiſmond, his election was 
almoſt unanimous, and he was crowned at Cra- 
cow in 1574. „„ 

His appearance, his magnificence and polite- 


neſs, far different from what the Poles had ever 


been accuſtomed to, were juſt beginning. to en- 
dear him to their affections, when he heard of his 


_ brother's death without iſſue, by which event he 


became king of France. The queen immediately 
diſpatched to him ſeveral couriers, one after ano- 
ther, to urge his return into France, where his 
preſence was neceflary ; but as he was apprehen- 
ave that the Poles would oppoſe his departure, 
and detain him againſt his will, he conceal-d his 


defign from them, and ſtole out of his palace 


by mght, in diſguiſe, in order to ride poſt to 
Vienna, and from thence to France by the way 
of Italy. The Poles, who were apprehenſive ot 


His example has been neceſſarily followed by each ſucceed- 
ing ſovereign, who, beſide an unconditional ratification of the 
Pata Conwenta, has been always conſtrained to purchaſe the crown 
by a public largeſs and by private corruption; circumſtancss 
which endear to the Poles an elective monarchy. See Coxe's 


his 
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his eſcape, immediately perceived it, and ſent 
after him. John Zamoſki overtook him ſome 


deagues from Cracow, and had recourſe, though in 


vain, to the humbleſt prayers, and even to tears, 
to prevail upon him to return. 

The people grew deſperate at the news of the 
king's departure ; and if the magiſtrates of Cra- 
cow had not poſted guards in the firects to re- 


preſs them, the French who were then in the. 


city, and were looked upon as fo many traitors, 
would have been maſſacred. 

In the mean time Henry was nobly entertained 
by the emperor Maximilian at Vienna, where 
that prince 1s ſaid to have inſpired him with fa- 
vourable ſentiments toward his Proteſtant ſub- 
jets. He then repaired to Venice under an 
imperial eſcort, where he ſpent nine days, as he 


uſed to ſay, under the enchantments of pleaſure 


and magnificence: from thence he went to Sa- 
voy, where he-was received with equal honours ; 
but he conſented to give up to that court Pigne- 
role and ſome other of his Piedmonteſe poſſeſſions. 
At length he reached France, and afſumed the re- 
gal dignity. 

Charles of Danzai, whom Henry had left in 
Poland to make his excuſes to the republic for 
o precipitate a departure, unfolded the motives 


of his maſter with great eloquence in a full ſe- 


nate: Henry likewiſe wrote to the chief of the 
nobility on the ſame ſubject; but all this did not 
ſatisfy the Poles, who thought themſelves de- 
ipiſed; and they reproached the prince for his 


clandeſtine retreat, and his indifference for a peo- 


ple who had teſtified ſo much eſteem for him. 
Henry, when he left Poland, imagined that he 
as quitting a barbarous country to take poſſeſ- 


Lion of a kingdom abounding with pleaſures; but 


I 3 | he 
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he was deceived in his expectations; for his reign 
was only a melancholy ſeries of calamities and 
inteſtine wars, and cloſed 9 the allatunetion 


of that prince, 


— —_—_——_ > 


Er. V. 


STEPHEN BATORI. 


The primate of Gneſna, at the head of the ſe- 


nate, elected and proclaimed, on the 15th of 
July 1575, the emperor Maximilian king of Po- 
land; but the princeſs Anne continuing ſtill 
unmarried, the Piaſt party choſe STEPHEN Ba- 


Ton, prince of Tranſylvania, who made her his 


wife, and he accordingly mounted the throne. 
Maximilian was preparing to diſpute it with 
him when he died, and Batori was recogniſed 
king by all Poland, the city of Dantzic excepted, 
who pretended to be independent of Poland, 
The Dantzickers being ſupported by the Ger- 


mans and Ruſſians obftinately rejected all the 


terms offered to them by Stephen, were declared 


rebels, and were after all with great difficulty re- 


duced to their duty. Stephen ſucceeded, how- 
ever, at laſt, for he beſieged their city; and their 


brave general Collea being killed in a fally, they 


accepted the terms propoſed by the king, by 


whom all their privileges were confirmed. Vet 


the reduction of Dantzic did not prevent the 
remorſeleſs invaſions of the Ruſſians, who laid 
waſte all Livonia and other parts of the Polith 


terr itories, till they were defeated by Stephen in 


1578. 
The king of Poland in tho onde of this 


war had obtained. the A of the Tar- 
_ tars, 
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tars, who, while Batori encountered the Muſco- 


vites in the field, penetrated to Moſcow, burnt 


rhat city to aſhes, and put 40,000 Ruſſians to 
the ſword. N 

But the Ruſſians were not the only enemies 
the Poles had to oppoſe, for the Swedes aſſerted 
by arms their claims upon Livonia. At length 
both Poles and Swedes diſcovered that Baſilowitz, 
the czar of Muſcovy, was their common enemy, 
and they propoſed to unite againſt him; the 


weight of the war, however, fell upon Stephen, 


who beſieged Pleſkow, one of the ſtrongeſt ci- 


ties in the north, and well garriſoned. The per- 


teverance of Batori continued the ſiege under 
infinite difficulties; and it required at laſt the 
mediation of the pope's legate to reſtore the 
peace of the north. 1 


After this, Batori, who had loſt about 50,000 


men in his laſt campaign, applied himſelf to the 
civil and military eftabliſhments of his kingdom, 
and had the addreſs to attach the Coſſacks, who 


had before lived in a ſtate of ſavage nature, to 


his crown, and to render them by diſcipline 
uſetul troops: he even introduced among them 
many of the arts of life; but a freſh war break- 
ing out with Sweden, he was obliged again to 


take the field, in order to fave Riga, which had 


revolted from his authority. Before he could ef- 


ect this he died, 1586, but without being able 


to prevail with the diet of Poland to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion of the crown upon his family. 
It is ſufficient, in teſtimony of Stephen's great 


abilities to ſay, that from a middling ftation he 


raiſed himſelf ta power and royalty, in which he 


maintained himſelf by an almoſt unparalleled 
_ wiſdom and intrepidity. He made it a rule with 
_ hinaſelf to diſpoſe of all honours and employ- 
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ments according to merit; reformed the manifold 
abuſes which had crept into the adminiſtration of 
juſtice; maintained peace within the kingdom, 
and kept in awe the Tartars, Muſcovites, and 
Coffacks. A reign of ten years was long enough 
for his own glory, but too ſhort for the good "of 
the republic; and the Poles have almoſt deified 
his memory. | 
In this reign the regal power was fill further 

abridged by the appointment of ſixteen reſident 
ſenators, choſen at each diet to attend the king, 
and to give their opinion in all matters of impor- 
tance, ſo that he could not iſſue any decree 
without their conſent. Another fatal blow was 
given to his prerogative in 1578, by taking from 
him the ſupreme Jneifdition, or the power of 
judging in the laſt retort the cauſes of the nobles; 
excepting ſuch as ariſe within a ſmall diſtance of 
the ſovereign's place of reſidence: it was enacted, 
that without the concurrence of the king each 
palatinate or province ſhould elect in their die- 
tines their own judges, who ſhould form ſupreme 
courts of juſtice, called Tribunalia Regni; and 
that in theſe courts the cauſes of the Kr 
ſhould be decided finally and without appeal: 
mode of judicature which prevails to tins Ny 


SECT. VL, 
 SIGISMOND III. 


 Troven the crown of Poland at this time might 
be literally called elective, yet both the Poles | 
and Lithuanians ſtill retained a great affection for 

the remains of the Jaghellon family. Prince Si- 
giſmond of Sweden was ſon to the eldeſt fiſter of 


_ Cafimir 
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Caſimir II. and her younger ſiſter, Batori's wi- 


dow, was ſtill alive, and was forming a powerſul 
party ſor her nephew. 'The other candidates 
were, three princes of the houſe of Auſtria, Er- 
E neſt, Matthias, and Maximilian, together with 
Theodore czar of Muicovy. 

| By the intrigues of his aunt the queen of Po- 
land, and the vaſt influence of the eccleſiaſtical 
order in the dict, S1615MonD (who had declared 
himſelf of the Romiſh Religion, and had likewiſe 
on his fide the intereſt of the Porte, the ſenate, 
and the Poliſh army, which was commanded by 
Zamoſki, a perſon of great abilities both civil 
and military) was proclaimed king on the gth of 
Auguſt 1587. 

A {light glance at the Swediſh hiſtory will de- 
velope the terms and views upon which Sigiſmond 
III. accepted the Poliſh crown, in which, as we 
have before obſerved, he was oppoſed among 
others by Maximilian prince of Auſtria. Sigit- 
mond, it is not doubted, hated the eſtabliſhed 
religion of Sweden; hence he with very little 
ſeruple concluded ſome ſtipulations with the Poles 
that were prejudicial to the Swedes; particularly, 


that he ſhould annex the Swediſh Livonia to his 


new crown. 
His father John, king of Sweden, had accept- 
ed of thoſe terms, but they were rejected by duke 
Charles brother of John, and who was then the 
darling of the Swediſh nation. 
In the mean while the fickle Poles elected the 


archduke Maximilian likewiſe for their king; and 
ſuch dutiful ſubjects were the Swedes, that the 
ſtates of the kingdom came to a reſolution to ſup- 


port the election of Sigiſmond, provided the 


Poles would deſiſt from their claim upon Livonia; 


in utter contempt, it w ill be obſerved, of the com- 
pact 
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pact of their ſovereign John : and | before Steir 

 mond's departure the ftates obliged him to fign 
certain articles in favour of the Proteſtant religion, 

and the independency of Sweden upon Poland. 

His exaltation to the latter throne coſt him, after 

this conceſſion, but little trouble. The articles, 
however, which he ſigned vrere ſuch as were im- 
poſſible to be obſerved by a prince who ruled at 
once over a proteſtant and a popith country, and 
were thought to be calculated for ſetting him aſide 
from the Swediſh fucceflion in favour of his uncle 
duke Charles. 
In the event it appeared, that the Poles had 
elected Sigiſmond for their king upon merely in- 
tereſted principles, becauſe they expected that the 
bait of their crown would have induced both the 
father and the fon to have annexed Livonia to the 
kingdom of Poland. In this expectation they 
were juſtly diſappointed ; for John, though a pa- 
piſt, was a true Swede. 

To return to the affairs of Poland; Sigiſmond 
agreeing to all that was demanded of him by Za- 
moſki and the patriot Poles, obtained the ſove- 
reignty; and Zamoſki defeated a German army, 
which was on its march to ſupport Maximilian's 
claim. A ſecond engagement enſued, in which 
Maximilian was made pritoner, a victory Which 
ſecured the crown to Sigiſmond, and confirmed 
the glory of Zamoſki. All that the houſe of Aut- 
tria could do, was to prevail with the pope to ſend 
cardinal Aldobrandini to ſolicit in behalf of Maxi- 
milian. The prelate made ſtrong efforts to pre- 
vail with Sigiſmond to fuffer Maximilian to retain 
the title of king, even after he had renounced the 
crown, and a large ſum was offered for his ran- 
ſom. Sigiſmond "magnanimouſly rejected both 

| 5 
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propoſals. He freely gave Maximilian his liberty, 
but forced him to renounce his title to roy alty. 
In 1590, Sigiſmond's compromiſe with Maxi- 
milian left him in tranquillity ; and he was be- 
inning to make ſome excellent regulations in the 
| conſtitution of Poland, when he was forced to 
turn his arms againſt the Turks and Tartars, the 
latter of whom were defeated by Zamoſki, thou gh 
their army under their khan conſiſted of a hun- 
dred thouſand men. This barbarous war was re- 
newed for ſeveral years ; but at laſt a peace was 
concluded with the Turks, under the mediation 
of the Engliſh ambaſſador, which reſtored a ſhort 
tranquillity to Poland. 
In the year 1594, John king of Sweden died, 


and Sigiſmond now adviſed with the ſtates-gene- 


ral, afſembled at Stockholm, about ſettling the 
| adminiſtration during his abſence in Poland, and 
| his uncle Charles duke of Suderland was decta- 
red regent of the kingdom. But he ſoon abuſed the 
authority he was entruſted with, and ſhewed evi- 
dent intentions of uſurping the royal ty. Under pre- 
| fence of defending the Confeſſion of Augſbourg 
| againſt the attempts of the Roman Catholics, he 
took ſeveral ſteps which had a manifeſt tendency 
toward the throne, and ſcemed to threaten an im- 
mediate revolt. Sigiſmond complained of this, 
diſpatched his ambaſſadors into Sweden, and de- 
prived Charles of the title of regent. But the duke 
found means to procure an eſtabliſhment by the 
ſtates of the kingdom of the character and autho- 
rity which the king had taken from him. He 
then, notwithſtanding Sigiſmond's orders, called 
them together at Arboge, where they confirmed 
to him the title of regent of the kingdom, gave 
him commiſſion to do whatever he judged necg(- 


ſary for its defence, and declared all thoſe traitors | 
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who within fix months ſhould not ſubſcribe to 
theſe declarations. 

The duke of Suderland, inveſted with this un- 
lawful authority, made himſelf maſter of Stock- 
holm and the fort of Elſenbourg. Rebel as he 
was, and uſurping an authority which his maſter 
had taken from him, he endeavoured, notwith- 
ſtanding, to impoſe upon the people, by aſſuring 
them that all his proceedings werè avowed by the 
King, and that he acted only for the maintenance 
of religion; though, in reality, under the title of 
regent he already exerciſed regal power. He 
turned out the magiſtrates and officers put in by 
Sigiſmond, to make room for creatures of his 
own; removed the greateſt part of the ſenators, at- 
' tainted ſome of them, and ſeized upon the eſtates 
of all who ventured to complain. He obliged the 
chancellor Eric Sparre to remove out of Scandi- 
navia, and put ſuch governors and garriſons inte 
all the forts, as were entirely at his devotion. 


Sigifmond, upon information of all theſe trea- 


. ſons, prepared to paſs into Sweden, after having 
adviſed with the diet at Warſaw, which fixed his 
return to the feaſt of St. Bartholomew in the year 


next enſuing. He embarked in the road of Dant- 
zick with 5000 men, and deſigned to make a de- 


ſcent at Calmar, a fea-town in Sweden; but did 


not uſe all the diligence that was neceflary, and 


throngh a great miſtake took his courſe by ſea, when 
he might have been able in a little time to have 


gained by land Finland, which continued faithiul 


to him. 
Stephen Banner, the Admiral of the king s fleet, 


wandered a long time in the windings of Sweden's 


rocky coaſt, and thus gave time to duke Charles 


to get ready his torces, and to make all necetlary 
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aſſembly held at Stockholm ſoon after. Charles, 
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preparations ; and the zeal of the king's friends 


began to abate. 


Sigiſmond, too, judged | anwiſcly in entering 


Fs with a foreign force. It was thought that 


the duke of Suderland would have ſubmitted, 11 
the king had not uſed menaces toward him, and 
compelled him to take up arms for the defence of 
his life and eſtate ; but after he had raiſed an 


army, and fortune proved favourable to him, he 
laid hold of the opportunity to carry the rebellion 


farther than he at firſt intended. Charles advan- 
ced with an army to meet Sigiſmond as far as the 
plains of Lincopen, and then diſpatched certain 
lords to him, to bring matters to an accommoda- 
tion. Sigiſmond at firſt refuſed to hear them; 
but was prevailed on afterwards to grant them an 


audience, In the mean time the Hungarians 


without any order fell upon the Swediſh troops 
with ſo much fury, that if the king had not 
tounded a retreat, and gone himſelf into the field 
of battle, they would have entirely defeated them. 
Enraged, however, to {ce the victory thus wreſted 


out of their hands, they threw themſelves upon 


the dead bodies of the Swedes, and cut them to 
pieces. This action alienated the affections of the 


Swedes ſtill more from the king, for the odious 


barbarity of the Hungarians was imputed to Sigiſ- 
mond. Several lords of his party went over to 
Charles upon this occaſion, who ſoon obliged the 


king to return into Poland. He recovered Stock- 


holm and Calmar, which had declared for Sigiſ- 
mond, and punithed all thoſe as rebels who had 


| thewn any inclination to ſerve their lawtul prince. 


He then held a diet at Jencopen, in which a day 
was preſcribed for Sigitmond to return into Swe- 
den; and the ſame decree was repeated in another 
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who as yet played the diſſembler, and moved by 


gentle degrees toward the throne, procured an 


| ordinance, that if the king would not immediately 
come over, and by his preſence put a ſtop to the 


calamitics of the ſtate, they would elect his eldeſt 
fon Ladiſlaus, upon condition that Sigiſmond 
would ſend him into Sweden to be there brought 


up. 


made himſelf maſter of Pernaw, Solen, Leiſs, and 
Fallin. Derpt was next befieged, and ſhared the 


tame fate, infomuch, that in ſix months time, the 


whole province was ſubject to the uſurper, except 
two or three ſtrong places. The Poles, the Ger- 


mans, and the Swedes ravaged by turns; and the 


unfortunate Livonians felt all the moſt dreadful 


miſeries that war could inflict. As Livonia de- 


_ pended upon Poland, the invaſion of Charles 
_ cauſed a rupture with this kingdom, and Sigit— 
mond's quarrel became that of the republic. Ihe 
Poles under Zamoſki were ſuccefsful, and reco- 


vercd all the places that had ſurrendered to Charles | 


within their dominions. 


Though Charles of Suderland had long poſſeſ- 


ted the throne of Sweden under the name of re- 
gent, he had never yet ventured to take upon him 


roy the ſtyle of king. At laſt, to complete his 


crime, and procure a title which ſo much flat- £ 


tered his ambition, he cauſed a libel to be dii- 


perſed, in which Sigiſmond was accuſcd as having 
infringed the fundamental laws of the kingdom, | 


and endeavoured to introduce the Romiſh religion 


into Sweden. The king was repreſented as a ty- 


rant, who had intended the deſtruction of his 


oven ſubjects, and had already put to death a2 


great number of them in different engagements z in 
concluſion the Sw edes were exhorted to make 


choice | 


The war was now carried into Livonia ; Charles 
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choice of another king. This libel had the effect 
which Charles expected. The eſtates met together; 
Sigiſmond was depoſed, and the crown offered to 
Charles. But the crafty aſpirer, who ſought to 
lefſen the odium of an uſurpation by an affected 
modeſty, pretended conſcientious ſcruples, which in 
reality he had not. He muſt m a manner he 
forced upon accepting what in his heart he ſo ea- 


gerly deſired ; and the nation muſt ſcem to place 


him upon the throne, as the recompenſe of the 
many ſervices he had done the ſtate. He was not, 
however, crowned till two years after. 

EF. Zamoſki, after he had recovered from the 
Swedes almoſt all the places they had taken, re- 
turned into Poland, and gave up the com- 
mand of the army in Livonia to Charles Chot- 


kiewitz, who, by his conduct and valour, 


ſhewed himſelf a worthy ſucceſſor to the great 
man who had preceded him in the generalthip. 
The duke of Suderland having paſſed into Li- 
vonia with a fleet of 40 ſail, and 12,000 men on 
board, ſummoned the inhabitants of Riga to ſur- 
render, and upon their refuſal laid ſiege to the 
town. Andrew Linderſon, an officer in the 


; Swediſh ſervice, marched out from Revel at the 


ſame tune with 4000 men, to join the army of his 


maſter; but the Poliſh general being informed of 


his march, put a ſtop to his progreſs, and de- 
teated him between Fellin and Pernaw. He then 


advanced toward the place beſieged, and ſeized _ 


upon an advantageous poſt, which nature had for- 


| tified, and whence he could ſecurely view the 


ſteps of the enemy. The uſurper, who was de- 
ſirous to engage, ſtrove to move the Poles from 
their ſituation, and draw them out into the open 
field. To ſucceed the better in this ſcheme, he 
Fore himſelf upon a little hill over againſt their 
camp, 
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camp, at the foot of which was a ſpacious plain, 
which divided the two armies. But Chotkiewit; 
continued firm in a poſt where he could not he 
attacked, and which kept the Swedes in awe, and 
ſtirred not a ſtep till the enemy, through an ca- 
gerneſs of fighting, had engaged to a diſadvan- 


tage. In ſhort, the duke of Suderland, impaticnt 
OT any longer delay, ventured into the plain to 


attack the Poles, and force them to an engage- 
ment. As ſoon as Chotkicwitz perceived that he 
could fight to advantage, and that the diſpoſition 
of the ground counter-balanced the number of 
the enemy, he poured like an impetuous torrent 
from the hill where he lay encamped, fell upon 
the enemy that were below him, attacked their 


right wing, broke it, and put it to the rout. The 


Swedes detached a body of horſe from their leſt 


wing to ſurround him; but John Sapicha, who 


had foreſeen their motion, fell upon that body, 


and put them to flight. The number of the enc- 


my, however, made the victory more difficult. 


They frequently rallied, fought again, ſtill re- 
tiſted, but at laſt were forced to Yield. What 
followed, was more a ſlaughter than a battle. 
Eight thouſand Swedes were killed upon the ſpot. 


Part of their fugitives were knocked on the head 


by the country people; and others, blinded by 


their fears, threw themſelves into the bogs, where 


they per iſhed. The dukes of Brunſwick and Lu- 


nenbourg, who followed Charles of Suderland in 
this expedition, were flam; and Andrew Linder- 
fon, count Mansfeld, and the uſurper himſelſ 
were dangerouſly wounded. 

Muſcovy this year underwent a moſt ſurprizing 
lution: in the conduct of which the Poles 
were ſo much concerned as to bring it properly 
within the intention of the preſent n | 
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The czar Theodore died in 1598 and had left 


the adminittration of his Jarge territories to his 
wife Gernia. This princeſs had a brother named 
Boris, who, by his addreſs and artful infinuations, 1! 
had gained the confidence of Theodore, and was 
advanced to the higheſt offices in the ſtate. So 
many inſtances of kindnets would have raiſed a 
grateful ſenſe in any other breaſt, and ſatisfied 
| any other man but Boris: but all the honours 
his prince heaped upon him, ſerved only to en- 
hance his ambition, which carried his views even 
to the throne. The czar had no children; and 
Demetrius his younger brother was to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Boris cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated in the 
life-time of Theodore, and had cunning enough 
to conceal his. crime. He was indeed ſuſpected 
of it, and it was feared leſt he ſhould make ſome 
attempt upon the life of the czar; but to efface 
all theſe ſuſpicions, he leſſened the taxes, gave 
ear to the complaints of towns, redrefſed the 
grievances of private perſons, and found means 
to make himſelf beloved by the people. 
Upon the death of Theodore, the nation offered ö 
do take the oath of allegiance to the empreſs Ger- 1 
nia; but that princeſs, either to pave the way to the 4 
throne for her brother, or through an exceſs of | 
grief for her deceaſed huſband, declared that ſhe 
would renounce the world, and put the adminiſtra- F 
tion into the hands of the knes and the hoyards.* f 
Upon this declaration the people roſe and ran to 1 
the gates of the monaſtery, Where Boris alſo was, 2 
and beſought the empreſs and him, not to 1 
abandon their faithful ſubjects, who would never 4 
obey any other princes. Boris ſhewed himſelf to -Þj 
the people; and, to calm a tumult which fell but 4 
| little ſhort of ſecktion, he promiſed, that as ſoon 15 


* The nobility of the empire. 
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as the forty days of mourning were over, he 


would take upon himſelf the reins of the govern- 
ment, provided the boyards would divide with him 


the cares of ſo painful an employment. 


The czarina took the veil, and the time of 
mourning being over, the people were called to- 
gether TG the citadel. The chancellor Baſil 


Jacoblinitz Salo Calf exhorted them to ſubmit to 
the boyards, and acknowledge their authority; 


but the whole aſſembly ſeemed to be enraged at 


his diſcourſe, and loudly demanded prince Boris, 
the brother of the czarina, as that princeſs had 


retired. Upon theſe acclamations Boris, who 


was preſent, roſe up, and with a feigned modeſty, 


which he affected only to make the greater im- 
preſſion upon the people, refuſed the crown they 


offered hun. He even withdrew into the monaſ- 


tery where his ſiſter was, and continued there a 


Whole month. At laſt the people flocked thither 
in troops, tumultuouſly demanded him, and 


threatened to ſet fire to the convent, if he did 
not immediately appear. 

The czarina ſtrove to calm their paſſions, re- 
turned to her brother, threw herſelf at his feet, and 


_ conjured him with tears in her eyes to appeaſe a 


people, whom too great a love for him was about 


to carry to the utmoſt exceſs. He yielded at laſt, 
when he thought he had reſiſted long enough to 


ſtop the clamours of envious tongues, and Ger- 
nia informed the people that her entreatics had 


prevailed upon her brother to comply, and that 
he was now willing to take upon himſelf the ad- 
miniſtration of the empire. 
Boris governed Rufſia in peace, when an im- 


poſtor roſe up againſt him, and wreſted the 


ſcepter from his hands, which he had gained by 


ſo e enormous a villany. A ſtranger appeared un- 
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der the name of Demetrius, who had been aſſaſ- 
ſinated by the orders of Boris, and called himſelf 
the right heir of Theodore. He gave out, that 


is mother, informed of the conſpiracy laid by 


Boris againſt the life of the prince of Muſcovy, 
and foreſeeing the danger, had laid another child 
in his bed, which had been maſſacred in his 
place, and buried immediately, for fear the aſſaſ- 
{in ſhould diſcover the artifice. Beſide all this, 
he exactly reſembled the true Demetrius. He 


had, like him, one of his arms longer than the 


other, and a like mole in his face; but his ſenſe, 
his air, and his genteel behaviour, ſeemed all to 
put his birth out of queſtion. 

He firſt applied to the Poliſh jeſuits, and gave 
them hopes, that if ever he came to the throne 
of his fathers, his firſt care ſhould be to draw 
over the Ruſſians to the church of Rome. The 


jeſuits wrote immediately to the pope, and preſſed 


his holineſs to engage the king of Poland to give 
aiiſtance to this pretended prince, They then 
preſented him to George Mecinſki, the palatine 
of Sendomir, whoſe daughter he privately pro- 
miſed to marry, and he introduced him into the 
court of Poland. 

Though a ſuppliant, he addreſſed himſelf to 
the king like a prince, without making any ſub- 
miffions which might have betrayed his birth, and 
was then received in Poland as the true Deme- 
trius. There he raiſed an army of 10,000 men, 
marched toward the frontiers of Muſcovy, paſſed 


the Boriſthenes, and took Zerniga without any 


oppoſition. The Coffacks, gained by his pro- 


miſes, joined him; and Corelas, their head, 


opened to him the gates of Putinne. 
Boris, in the mean while informed of the 
. which was gathering in Poland, wrote to 
V the 
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the ſenate, that he could not have thought the 
wiſdom of the Poles could have been ſurprized 
by a fable ſo evidently falſe, or that they would 
have infringed the treaties between them in fi- 
vour of an impoſtor; that Demetrius was dead, 
and the whole nation knew it, and had mourned 
for him; he therefore beſought Sigitmond to ſeize 
upon the perſon of the ſuppoſititions Demetrius, 

and ſend him to Moſcow dead or alive. He added, 
that if the Poles ſhould ſupply the impoſtor with 
any ſuccours, they ſhould learn by a fatal expe- 
rience, What it was to provoke the rage of the 
emperor of Ruſſia, Beſide theſe menaces, he 
had recourſe to intreaties, and applied to the fe. 
nators priv atcly, to gain them over to his intereſt; 
but the pope's ſolicitations and the credit of the 
jetuits prevailed, and the king was perſuaded, 
that it was the intereſt of religion and of the re- 
public to ſupport the party of Demetrius. | 

Boris now levied an army, and marched againſt 
this pretended prince at the head of foo, oco 
men. The palatine of Sendomir, who com- 
manded the army of Demetrius, flattered himiel! 
that a great part of the enemy's troops Would 
paſs over to him, and therefore he ſought for an 
opportunity to engage, though his forces were 
uncqual; but he was defeated on the firſt onſet, 
and obliged to fly. 

Demetrius eſcaped into the caſtle of Rilleſk, 
where he detended himſelf with courage, though 
almoſt all his ſoldiers had forſaken him: even 
the two Carthuſians, whom he had brought wit 
him as witneſſes of his piety and zeal for the 
Romiſh religion. deſerted him; but the jeſuits 
Nicholas Ckerrakowſki and Andrew Lowitz were 
conſtant to him, and encouraged him by their 
example and diſcourſe. He ſeemed himſelf tho- 
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roughly convinced of the goodneſs of his cauſe ; 
and hene e he went to engage, he was ſeen ts 
liſt up his hands and eyes to Heaven, and pray 
God to ſtrike him dead with thunder, if his pre- 
| tenſions to the throne were not juſt. 

Fortune ſoon after declared for him. He beat 
the Muſcovite army which beſieged him, with an 
handful of men, and forced them to a ſhametul 
retreat. He then entered Pontivol. Five neigh- 
bouring towns opened to him their gates; and he 
found in Bialogrod an hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon. Jaleka and Luptine preſently after ſur- 
rendered; and the whole province of Severia 
| ſubmitted to him, 

While he lay at Pontivol, Boris ſent certain 
emiſſaries to aſſaſſinate him; and the patriarch 
of Muſcovy publithed a decree, by which he ex- 
communicated all the followers of Demetrius, 
The aſſaſſins being diſcovered, Demetrius treated 
them with clemency, and gave them their par- 
dons. He wrote at the ſame time to the patriarch, 
and defired he would confine himſelf within the 
vounds of his miniſtry, and net employ religion 
in the ſupport of an unjuſt cauſe. He is ſaid 
likewiſe to have ſent a letter to Boris, in which 
he, in very lively terms, reproached him with 
the means he had made uſe of to aſcend the 
throne, and offered him pardon, with confidera- 
ble advantages to himſelf and his family, in caſe 
he would retire into a monaſtery, of which the 
choice ſhould be left to himſelf. Boris was ſo 
ſtruck with the reading of this letter, that, whe- 
ther through indignation or remorſe, he fell into 
an apoplexy, and died, after having reigned ſe- 

ven years. | 
His ſon was crowned, and all the lords took 


an | aath of fidelity to him ; but a blind fortune 
K 3 ſoon 
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ris, immediately abandoned the cauſe of his ſon, 
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ſoon changed the face of affairs, and diſplaced 


the ſon of Boris to raiſe Demetrius to the throne, 
who was almoſt as ſoon depoſed. 


Crom was beſieged by the Muſcovites, and had 
already ſuſtained "bon aſlaults. Demetrius, in 
whole favour that city had declared, was afraid 
leſt it ſhould fall under the redoubled efforts of 
the beſiegers, and diſpatched Zaporſki to its af. 


ſiſtance. As that general had not troops enough 


to break through the Ruffian camp by force, he 
had recourſe to ſtratagem. He made uſe of an 
ignorant country fellow, by whom he ſent a letter 
to the governor of Crom, in which he preſſed 
him to a vigorous reſiſtance, upon hopes of the 
ſpeedy arrival of 40,000 men, who were already 


on their march to ſuccour him. This fellow was 


taken by the beſiegers, as Zaporſki intended that 


he ſhould. He was put to the torture, and con- 
ſeſſod, what himſelf was fully perſuaded of, that 
Zaporſki was upon his march with a numerous 
army. The Muſcovites, aſtoniſhed at this falſe 
report, immediately converted the ſiege into a 
blockade, and went to mect Zaporſki, who, to 
confirm their fears, ſtretched out his troops as 
much as poilible, ordered a great noiſe to be 
made in the camp, and commanded all the valets 
of his army to mount on horſeback. He likewiſe 
ſent certain ſoldiers into the enemy's camp, who, 
pretending to be deſerters, aſſured the Rufſian 
general and his officers, that another body of 


troops was following Zaporſki; while he, taking 


advantage of their miſtake, fell upon them im- 


meqdiately with all the britkneſs the Poles were 
capable of. The attack proved ſucceſsful : the 


firſt ranks of the enemy were broken, and Peter 
Buſmanof, who had been the firſt miniſter of Bo- 
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to declare in favour of Demetrius. The example 
of ſo conſiderable a man drew after him a great 


number of officers, who ſubmitted, and ſent de- 
puties to Demetrius to aſſure him of their fide- 


lity. General John Houdun, who refuſed to 
comply, was put under a guard, and lent to 


riſon. 

Moſcow followed the example of the army, 
and the people there roſe in favour of Demetrius. 
The widow of Boris, the czar, his fon and daugh- 
ter, were ſhut up in a cloſe priſon. The dowager 
ezarina, fearing the vengeance of the conqueror, 
took down a draught of poiſon, and gave of it 
bo her two children. The ſon of Boris died of 

; but his daughter, upon taking an antidote, 
ee 

Demetrius made a magnificent entry into the 
capital of the empire, and was there ſolemnly 
acknowledged great duke of Muſcovy, and king 
of Caſan and Aſtracan, provinces which John 


Baſilides had conquered. His coronation was ſo- 


jemnized toward the end of July, and his pre- 
tended mother aſſiſted at the ceremony. She had 
been ſhut up in an obſcure monaſtery by the or- 
der of Boris, where the had remained in an entire 
oblivion. Demetrius took her out from thence, 
embraced her with tears in his eyes, gave her an 
attendance ſuitable to her quality, and heaped 
honours upon her. The princeſs, on her fide, 


either flattered by the change of her condition, 


or afraid to declare what the thought, owned the 
pretended Demetrius for her ſon, and by that 


means confirmed the common miſtake of all the 
Muſcovites. 


But the preference Demetrius gave to the Poles 
before his native ſubjects, the inclination he ſhewed 


toward the Romiſh religion, and his treatment to 
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the family of Boris, proved fatal to him. Il 


removed the Muſcovites from his court and al! 


employments, and ſhewed favour only to the fo— 
reigners who advanced him to the throne; parti- 
cularly to the jeſuits, who obtained a rich eſta- 
bliſhment in Moſcow. Seventy of the moſi 
conſiderable families in the empire, which were 


either allied to the late czar, or held out too lon 


in the cauſe of his ſon, were attainted, and ther 
eſtates given to the Polish lords Who bad followed 
him. 

While all ſubmitted to Denetrius, Theodore 
Swiſki or Chouſqui was almoſt the only one who 
ventured to riſe up againſt the authority of this 


new prince. He endeavourcd to form a conſpi- : 


racy, and harangued againſt him in a moſt 


virulent manner; but theſe firſt efforts proved 


untucceſ>ful, and the plot being diſcovered, he 
was taken up and condemned by the te 


Swiſki was brought to the ſcaffold, when Deme— : 


trius, through a clemency which proved fatal to 
him, prevented the blow, and granted his par- 


don to the criminal. 


1606. In the mean time the new czar ſent a 


magnificent embaſly into Poland, to return thanks 


to Sigiſmond for the aſſiſtance he had given him, 
to renew the former treaties, and to demand the 
daughter of the palatine of Sendomir in mar- 
riage. She came into Muſcovy with her father, 
her uncle, and a long train of German and Ita- 
lian merchants. Within ſome few days after her 
arrival, ſhe was crowned by the patriarch ot 
Riffs, who likewiſe performed the ceremony ol 
the marriage. 

Though all things now carried the face of og 


tranquillity, there ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding, a 


private conſpiracy againſt che pretended Deme- 
trius, 
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trius. Whether through prudence, or fear and 
remorſe, or from w er cauſe, he foreſaw all 
the miſchief which threatened him; the con- 
ſpiracy he had diſe overed fix months before re- 
turned to his mind, and he ſeared the conſequences 
of a plot which he had left unpumiſhed. Beſide, 
he had no guards, and blamed hiniteit for having 


© 
man troops which he had in his pay. As to the 


A _ difnifled, through a blind confidence, the Ger: 


Poles, their number was inconfiderable, and in- 


ſtead of being able to reſtrain the fury of an 


E enraged people, they could only ſerve to inflame 


it. In ſhort, they treated the Muſcovites as a 


conquered nation, and with ſo much conteinpt, 


that thoſe revengetul people were in a hurry to 
get rid of theſe proud foreigners, and the prince 


who had brought them in with him. The quar- 


rel began at an entertainment, where the Poliſh 
ambaffador would be placed at the czar's table. 
As this pretenſion was contrary to cuſtom, the 
principal of the boyards were ſo provoked at it, 
that they were hardly reſtrained from coming to 
blows. 


Some few days after, the ſtorm broke out. On 


the 27th of May, the conſpirators met early in 
the morning. They were joined by the body of 
the nobility, and the people rote to their affiſt- 
ance. Some of them befieged the quarter of the 
Poles, attacked it, carried it, and put all to the 


ſword ; while others ran furioufly toward the ci- 
| tadel, where the garriſon, either ſurprized or 
| corrupted, made but a faint refiffance. Peter 


Buſmanof, the confidant of Demetrius, was killed 


upon the very firſt onſet; and Switki, at the head 


ot a troop of conſpirators, with a ſovonl drawn 
in one hand, and a crucifix in the other, made 


himſelf maſter of the avenues to the prince's 


apartment. 
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apartment, The impoſtor, rouſed by the noise, 
laid hold of his ſabre, and threw himſelf out at 
the window. Being hurt in his thigh, he was 
ſoon ſecured, notwithſtanding all his oppoli- 
tion, and led into a great hall by Switki's orders, 
But though death ſtood round him on every fide 


his courage never left him, and he behaved like 


a Prince to the laſt moment of his life. A boyard 


preſuming to {peak diſreſpectfully to him, he pu- 


niſhed him immediately for his mnfolence, and 


gave him a blow with Ins ſabre. He then tpoks 


reſolutely to the conſpirators, defired the people 
might be admitted, and the princeſs his mother 
brought to affure them ſtill that he was the real 
ton of Johm Batilides. But Swiſki, who obferved 
the conſpirators to be fomewhat moved, canicd 
him to be killed immediately, with a German of- 
ficer that was preſent, for tear he ſhould divuige 
what had paſſed. | : 
Paterſon, a Swediſh hiſtorian, aſſerts, on the 
other hand: that Swiſki produced the wow of 
John Baſilides and mother of Demetrius, and 
that the princeſs declared her fon had been ſlain; 
but that ſhe durſt not venture to aver it till then; 
and beſide that ſhe was overjoyed to ſee the 
avenger of Boris's villany upon the throne. | 
It is commonly believed that this Demetrius 
was an impoſtor: and yet, the reſemblance oi 
his perſon and countenance to the prince whoſe 
name he aſſumed. his courage after his firſt de- 
feat, the greatneſs of mind which appeared in all 
his lions, and the declarations of the dowag 
of John Baſilides, who at firſt owned him for her 
fon; all theſe circumſtances have led ſome to be- 
lieve, that the Muſcovites unjuſtly murdered the 
lawful heir to the crown. His behaviour at his 


deatly, is uncertain. Thoſe who conſider him as 
a coun- 
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12 a ſay, that ho owned the impoſture 
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| 7 before his death, and that his pretended mother 


declared that her fon was aflaſſinated by Boris. 
Others, on the contrary, maintain, that he con- 
ſtantly defended his character and condition; that 
the dowager czarina never ditowned him for her 
ſon; and laſtly, that his inclination to favour the 
Romiſh religion, and the friendſhip he expreſſed 
toward the Poles, were the ſole cauſes of his 
misfortune. 

However this "SI as ſoon as he was ſlain, 
Swiſki cauſed him to be publicly expoſed for four 


3 days, and his dead body was treated by the po- 


pulace with the utmoſt indignity. Twelve hun- 
dred Poles periſned with him. The foreign 
merchants were plundered: one fingle man loſt 
200,000 fiorins, and almoſt all of them were put 


b to the ſword. The daughter of the palatine of 


Sendomir, who had fo lately arrived from Poland 


= with ſuch pomp and magnificence, and but a few 


days before had ſeen herſelf poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt grandeur, was taken into cuſtody, thrown 
into an obſcure priſon, and deemed happy that 
ſhe eſcaped with life. At length the fury of the 
people being abated, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a czar, and Swiſki was choſen. _ 

His firſt care was to lay open the death and 
impoſture of the pretended Demetrius. He lent 


abroad a declaration, in which it was aflerted, 


that his true name was Gregory Gritki or Strepy; 
that he had been a monk and a domeſtic of the 
patriarch's; and that he aſcended the throne by 
means of witcheraſt. But though his death was 
certain, and all the Muſcovites in a manner were 
witneſſes of it, yet another Demetrius appeared 
upon the ſtage, and maintained that this pre- 


tended prince was not Kan, but had eſcaped with 


a ſmall 
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a ſmall number of his guar ds. Though the cheat 


was manifeſt, yet ſome of the lords adhered t9 
him; the Coflacks, encouraged by the love 
of plunder, and glad of any pretext tor pillage, 


joined with him; and laſtly, the daughter of the 


palatine of Genedomir, who with difficulty e 
caped out of her priſon at Moſcow, loudly pro- 


claimed him to be her huſband ; but he had not 


the ſame good fortune as the perſon whom he re- 
preſented, for he never came to the throne, but 
was afſaſſinated by the Tartars who ſerved him as 


his guards. 
' 1609, 1610. In the mean while Sigiſmond, | 


by means of the troubles which the two pre- 


tended Demetrius's had raiſed in Muſcovy, made 


conſiderable conqueſts in the country. The laſt 
ſerved him as a pretext for entering Ruſſia. He 
raiſed a great army, and marched againſt Smo- 
lentko, a city formerly belonging to Poland, but 
which had been taken from them by the czars 
ever ſince the year 1514. The Poles had the 
firſt advantage near Cluſin, and beat an army of 
26,000 Muſcovites. The town of Zaroba was 
then carried by Sulcofs, who commanded a de- 
tachment of Sigifmond' s army. | 
The ſiege of Smolenſko latied near two years, 
and there tell either by the ſword of the con- 
queror, or by ficknets, 200,000 Muſe __ 
This important place was carried at laſt by a 
fault; the province of Severia ſubmitted to 5 
giſmond, and the Poles already threatened the 
capital of the Ruſſian empire, when the Muſco- 
vites, attributing their misfortunes to the prince 
that governed them, depoſed Switki, gave him 
up into the hands of the king of Poland, ande by 


the advice of Muciflaus, gavernor of Moſcow, 
offered 
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alered the crown to Ladiſlaus the eldeſt fon of 


Sigiſmond. 

1611. This young prince, however, did not 
wear it long; for the Mutcovites revolted almoſt 
in the inſtant that they had taken an oath of fi- 


| delity to their new maſter. Whether through a 
natural inconſtancy, or that the beginning of 


Ladiſlaus's reign made them ſenfible of the dan- 


ger of being under the dominion of a Poliſh 


prince, We know not ; but the whole nation, by a 

general conſpiracy, took up arms, and elected 
for czar Fœderowitz Romanos, ſon of the pa- 
triarch Theodore. rowier immediately laid 
ſiege to Moſcow, where was a garriſon of 7000 


Poles. As the place was of too "large extent to 


tuſtain a ſiege, its detenders, ſeeing they were 


not in a condition to preſerve it, ſet fire to the 


city, and above 100,000 houtes, betide immenſe 
riches, were conſumed by the flames. The Poles 
then retired into the citadel, and me there a 


brave reſiſtance. 


Sigiſmond might have relieved them, and his 
glory engaged him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
toward preferving ſo fine a conqueſt ; yet he 


tent but very taint ſuccours into Muſcovy, fo 


that the garriſon of the place beſieged was obliged 
to capitulate, atter having ſuffered the latt extre- 


mities. 


Foderowitz made acht ue of theſe advan- 
tages and of the inactivity of the king of Po- 
land. Having provided for the ſecurity of his 
capital city, he ſat down before Smolenſko, a 
place of great importance to either ſtate. The 
garriſon was ſmall, and the loſſes the Poles had 
lately ſuttered had leilened their courage. The 
place was carried by aflault upon the firſt at- 


tack, and the garriſon cut to pieces. From this 


time 
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time forward Sigiſmond's endeavours to reſtore 
his affairs in Ruſlia proved of no moment. He 
had let flip the favourable opportunity, either of 
bringing the Muſcovites under ſubjection, or of 
gaining their affections tor cover, and the ſame 
circumſtances returned no more. It was in vain, 
that his ſon Ladiſlaus, ſome years after, marched 


into Mutcovy with a numerous army. His ſuc- 


ceſs was in no reſpect anſwerable to his hopes, 


and he was obliged to return into Poland, and 


agree to a truce of fourteen years. 
After ſo much bloodſhed, ſo many battles, 


Heges, and revolutions, what now was the iſſuc 


of theſe great events? Muſcovy, after having 
ſeen upon the throne of its princes the aſſaſſin oi 
the lawful heir of the crown, became the {ſport 


of an infamous impoſtor. Shaken to its very 


foundations, and overſpread with the blood of 
the moſt illuſtrious boyards, it became a prey to 
the Poles, its mortal enemics, and ſubmitted to 


the ihamctul yoke of a ſuppoſititions Demetrius. 


Switki revenged its quarrel, and reigned, but was 


in an inſtant driven ſrom the throne by the very 
tame people who had raiſed him to it. Another 


impoſtor ſtarted up, and occaſioned freſh trou- 
bles and new nusfortunes. The blood of the 
Muſcovites fireamed down in every quarter; 
Smolenſko alone was the grave of 200,000 Rul- 
fians; Moſcow was taken; Ladiſlaus acknow- 


ledged as czar, and in the fame breath depoſed. 
There came at laſt a thorough alteration. The 


__ 5 S _ 
misfortunes of Rufſia were no more. Fcadero- 


witz was elected. He repoſſeſſed his capital, 


and extinguiſhed there the fires which the Poles 


had kindled. They yielded, they fled. Smolen- 


ko was carried by affault; and Sigiſmond, after 
ſuch great advantages and ſo many victories, 


could 
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N could preſerve no more than the duchy of Severia 
and Novogrod. 

1619. A war with the Turks now approached, 
of w hich we ſhall briefly ſtaic the origin. Bethlem 
$ Gabor, having driven Gabriel Batori out of Tranfil- 
 yania, bad made himſelf maſter of all that princi- 
. pality. The >troublesof Bohemia furniſhed him next 
with a favourable opportunity of gratifying his am- 
bition. He carried the war into Hungary, took 
Caſſow, Filek, and Tirnaw. In fine, becoming maſ- 
ter of Preſbourg, he aſſumed the title of Prince of 
Hungary. The Bohemians, who bad revolted 
+zainft the Emperor Ferdinand, and choten Frede- 
rie the elector palatine for their king, applied to the 
prince of Tranfilvania for his afliſtance, to ſup- 
port them againſt the forces of Fer dinand. who, 


on his fide, implored the ſuccour of the king of. 


Poland. Sigitmond ſupplied the emperor with 
4.000 Coffacks, by whoſe means the uſurper Fre- 
deric was driven from the throne. But the 
part winch the Poles had in this war, drew upon 
their country the arms of the Ottomans. 

in ſhort, Gabor, who was ſupported by the 


Turks, and had great credit at the Porte, ac- 


cuſed Gratiani the vaivode of Moldavia, of ad- 
gering to the Poles, who were allied to the Houſe 
of Aultria, though he was the vaffal and tributary 
of the Sultan; and Sander the batha had orders 
iv paſs into Moldavia and ſeize on the vaivode. 


1620. Zolkientki marched to the ſuccour of 


Bratiani with 8000 Poles; and though the vai- 
ode, who had promiſed to meet him with I 4,000 
horſe, joined him only with 600 men, he took 
the brave reſolution, either of conquering an 
army ot 70,000 Turks and Tartars, or perithing 
in the attempt. The firſt action pafled in Mol- 
lavia, Never was engagement more bold or 

| more 
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more bloody. The Poles ſtood like an impene. 
trable wall againſt the Tartars who fell upon 
their wings, and the Janiſſaries who attacked 
them in front. The courage and addreſs of the 
rs general, and the good order he cauſed to 
e obſervec in his troops, counterbalanced the 
advantage of numbers, and the infidels were 
the firſt who defifted. Zolkienſki contitmed 
in the field of battle, and expected to renew the 
action carly the next morning; but either through 
cowardice, | or jealouſy of command, ſeveral of 
his principal oflicers deſerted him in the night, 
and carried off with them 4000 of his men. 
which were one half of his little army, fo that 
he ſaw himſelf under a neceffity of planning a 


retreat. It was diflicult to ſucceed in preſence of 


a courageous enemy, whoſe forces were infinite- 


" ſuperior ; he nevertheleſs attempted it; and if 


he was not ſo fortunate as to meet with ſuccek, 
he at leaſt deſerved all the glory of it. 

As ſoon as he was informed of the deſertion of 
his troops, he formed a ſquare battalion of the 
faithful foldiers that were left him, made a kind 
of movcable entrenchment ar und; them with his 
chariots, and marched in this order to gain the 
Nieſter. He reached to within two or three days 
journey of Mohilow, the firſt place of Poland on 
that ſide; but he had the Tartars to reſiſt, who 
were continually harafling him, and was under 


ſuch a neceſlity of avoiding the woods and moun- 


tains which lay i in his paſlag ge, that he was obliged 
to go a great way about. In the day-time "he 
was forced to fight, and to march in the night. 
On the firſt of October, the Turks attacked him 
without any ſucceſs. Sheltered by his waggons, 
he deſcended himſelf with ſo much courage and 


Reds, and the field picces he had with him 
N 
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were fired ſo advantageouſly upon the ene- 
mies battalions, that he obliged them to retire. 
In ſhort, he had already marched eight days, had 
arrived within two leagues of the Nieſter, Was 
on the point of compaſſing his intentions, and 
his little troop, after having braved an army of 
near 80,000 men, were entering the paſſage of 
the river, when a panic which ſeized upon the 
_ attendants of the camp, made the brave Zolkien- 
{ki loſe the fruit of fo much dexterity, and ſo dit- 
ficult a march. As the night came on, the va- 
lets obſerving ſome mules grazing near, ran to 
catch them; but on a ſudden imagining that the 
Tartars, who appeared 1o terrible to them, lay 
in ambuſh behind them, they took to their heels, 
and ſet up ſo loud a cry, that they ſpread terror 
throughout the camp. The like dread ſeized 
upon the ſoldiers, who fell inio confuſion ; and 
thus thoſe brave Poles, who had lately made ſo 
ſtout a reſiſtance, were in a manner defeated, 
by the ſhadow of an enemy, whom they had 10 
oſten reſolutely encountered face to ſace. The 
Tartars, informed of the diſorder, tell ùpon the 
ſcattered and affrighted ſoldiers, and cut them 
to pieces, or made them ſlaves. The courageous 
Zolkienſki was almoſt the only perſon who ven- 
tured to diſpute his life; but after ſeveral 
fruitleſs efforts, he was at laſt overpowered by 
numbers. His head was ſent to Conſtantinople. 
The conquerors then ravaged Podolia ; and this 
was all the fruit they gained from a victory, 
which was no otherwite conſiderable than by the 
brave reſiſtance of the conquered. 

1621. But the revenge of Gabor, who was the 
ſpring of this war, was not hereby fatisfied. He 
gained over the principal baſhas to his party, and 


having d them into his views, they on their 
ſide 
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fide engaged the Sultan in an expedition, which; 
according to all outward appearance, muſt have 


been attended with very fatal confequences to 


Poland. Oſman was then upon the throne of 
the Ottoman Empire : young and ambitious, he 
was bent wholly upon war, either through a na- 
tural inclination, or for the ſake of employing 


that dreadful body of troops, which, too apt to 


mutiny when unemployed, might as cafily de- 
throne him, as they had lately given bim the 
foepter they took from Muftapha. All Turkey 
was preſently ; in motion for the preparations for 
this campaign; and the Sultan in perſon appcar— 
ed early in the ſpring upon the frontiers of Mol- 
davia, with an army of 292.000 men. So for- 
midable a power ſcemed likely to fwallow up 
Poland; but the Ottoman armies are generally | 
more numerous than terrible. Charles Chotkie- 
witz, the general who had already diftingnithed 


himſelf in the war againſt Charles of Suderland. 


advanced towards Moldavia to defend the fron- 


tiers. He was attacked by the infidels, as he 


tay mtrenched upon the banks of the Nieſter, in 
an advantageous fituation, who, deſpiſing the 
mall number of his troops, and encouraged by 
the prejence of their emperor, uſed their utmoſt 
efforts to force Chotkiewitz in his lines, but 
were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs. 

While the Poles refified with fo much bravery. 
their general died on the 27th of September at 
Choczim, and Staniflaus Labomurſki __— his 
place. 

The Coſi icks, whoſe ravages ſerved alſo as a 


pretext for the invaſion of the Turks, haſtened 


to the ſuccour of Poland. The Tartars advanced 
to meet them, and, ſupported by a detachment of 


Turkiſh foot, fell upon them in their e 
e 1G 
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The paſſage was diſputed for about eight hours, 
and at laſt carried by the Coſſacks, thou Zh infe- 
rior in number. They then joined the Poliſh ar- 
my, and had a great ſhare in the happy iſſue of 
this war. . 

On the 28th of September, Oſman gave orders 
{or a general attack, and marched himſelf againſi 
the lines of the Poles. The action began by 
break of day, and continued till the night put 
an end to it. The Turks, continually repulſed, 
returned ten times to the char ge, with that obſti- 
nacy which is natural to them. At laſt they re- 
treated, leaving 25,000 of their men killed at 
the foot of the intrenchments. They had already 
loſt in different attacks above 60, ooo men; tlieir 
army was daily leſſened by the ſickneſs which raged 
init; and their proviſions began to fail them. 
Thus the Sultan, loſing all hope of forcing the 
camp, propoſed a conference; winch was accept- 
ed; for the two parties were both equally defirous 
of peace; and if the Turks deſpaired of ſuccets, 
the Poles were fatigued and ſtood in need of re- 
irceſhment. It was agreed, thereiore, that the 
Tartars and Coſſacks, who ſhould henceforward 
commit any ravages, ſhould be teverely puniſh- 
ed : that the Sultan ſhould nominate the raivode 
of Moldavia ; but that none but a Chriſtian prince 
ihould be capable of enjoying that principality : a 
and laſtly, that Foland ſhould give up Choczim. 
Thus ended a war which alarmed all Chritten- 
dom, and which threatened ſuch fatal conſe— 
quences to Poland. Sigiſmond gave no other oc- 
caſion for it, than in afſiſting the emperor, who 
deſerted him at laft, and even refuſed him leave 
to raiſe forces out of Germany. 

1611. Charles Duke of Suderland, the ufur- 
per of the throne of Sweden, dicd, and was ſuc- 
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ceeded by his ſon Guſtavus Adolphus. This 
prince took advantage of the diſtance of the Po- 
liſh troops to make an irruption into Livonia, 
where after a fiege of ſix weeks he took Rig. 
He then marched along the maritime coaſts of 
that province, and carried his conqueſts as far as 
Dantzick. Sigiſmond ought either to have re- 
covered his uſurped patrimony, or have fallen 
with it; but, too weak or too fearful to ftand in 
competition with a prince, whoſe intrepidity and 
victories had given him the title of the Lion of the 
North, he choſe rather to conſent to a truce, which 
ended in 1625. 

1626. Upon the expiration of this truce, Gus 
tavus Adolphus, through a motive of generoſity 
and juſtice, offered to divide with Sigifmond the 
title of king of Sweden, and conſented that the 
crown ſhould paſs to one of his children. Ie 
even promiſed to reſtore Livonia to Poland, upon 
condition that Sigiſmond ſhould give up to him 
Eſthonia and Finland, which were ſhared be— 
twixt him and Charles of Suderland. But Si— 
giſmond, carrying his pretenſions farther with- 
out being in a condition to ſupport them, indi- 
creetly refuſed ſuch advantageous offers. Gut- 
tavus then took the field with an army of 25,000 
men, landed at Blow, and took Elbing, Marien- 
burg, and ſeveral other places in Pruſſia. Ka- 
ſammark was the grave of 300OO Poles, and the 
engagement fours ht near that place ſecured the 
conqueſts of Guſtavus ; but the battle of Pant- 
zick had nearly proved fatal to him. This prince, 
who perhaps was as raſh as he was brave, expoted 
binifelf to the enemy's fire like a common ſol- 
dicr, and mounted the breach in perſon, to force 
the intrenchments of the Poles; and he would 


nave carried them, had he been leſs expoſed: | 
I but 
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but a fortunate blow ſaved Poland. Guſtavus 
having received a muſket ſhot, which grazed upon 
his ſhoulder, and obliged him to retire, his troops, 
whoſe ſtrength and courage ſeemed wholly to 
depend upon the preſence of their king, loſt 
confidence and retreated. 


The battle of Marienverder would have been 


ſtill more fatal to hem, it the Poles had known 
how to make a proper ute of the advantages they 
had gained. Guſtavus Adolphus threatened the 


empire of Germany with an impending invallon, 


and inſiſted uon the ref oration of the proteſtant 
princes who het been deputed by the Houſe of 


Auſtria, The emperor Ferdinand began to be 


afraid of this young conqueror, and, to impede 
the courſe of ſo impetuous a torrent, had ſent a 
ſupply of troops to Sigiſmond. The Poles and 
Germans, united together, got the better of Guſ- 
tavus, who was far or to them in ſtrength; 
but their miſunderſtandings gave him time to re- 
cruit his army, and to revenge his defeat. 

1629. In the end, however, a new truce was 
agreed upon for fix years to come by the media- 


tion of the kings of England and France. This 


treaty was entirely i in favour of the Swedes, who 
continued in poflethon of the towns of Flbing, 
Memel, Brauntberg, the fort of Pillaw, and all 
their conqueſts in Livonia. Sigiſmond did not 
live to ſee the expiration of this truce. While all 
parts were filled with the ſound of Guſtavus's 
victories, he, overwhelmed with cares and vexa- 
tions, regretting what he had loſt, and appre- 
henſive of Kill greater loſſes, died in the neigh- 
bourhood of Warſaw, at ſixty- ſix years of Age, 
and A. D. 1632. 

The reign of this prince was attended witl 
very ſingular events. Shoſen by the lords to fuc- 
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ceed Sigiſinond Auguſtus, Zamoſki, under his 


protection, humbled the pride of the Houle of 


Auſtria, and drove his competitor Maximilian 
from the throne. While the maſter and quiet 
poſſeſſor of an elective kingdom, he loſt his own 


hereditary dominions. His head ſeemed unequal 
to the weight of two crowns. His efforts againſt 
the uſurper Charles of Suderland were either too 
weak, or ill-directed. He could neither preſerve 


his own patrimony, nor even defend the pro- 


vinces of Poland. Livonia, in part poſſeſſed by 
the uſurper, was entirely conquered by Guſtavus 
Adolphus, who farther took from him a part of 
Pruſſia. Guſtavus offered him an advantageous 
accommodation; but Sigiſmond, too much at- 
tached to his own ſentiments, and refuſing to 
give up any of his pretenſions, could not obtain 
by force what was freely offered, and was only 
expoſed to greater lofles. He had not ſkill to 
take advantage of the revolutions in Muſcovy, 
and when the. Muſcovites, tired ont with 
the lofles they had ſuſtained, had raifed his ton 
Ladiflaus to the throne of Ruſſia, he neither 
knew how to ſupport him there, to ſuccour Moſ— 
cow, or preſerve Smolentko. 

This prince had notwithſtanding great virtues, 
and it might be ſaid, that his very faults were de- 
rived from a good principle. If he loft Sweden, 
the cauſe of it may be aſcribed to his zeal for the 
Roman catholic religion. If the troubles ot 
Muſcovy were of little ſervice to him, the reaſon 
was, that he too early declared his deſign of in- 
troducing the pope's authority. The alliance he 
contracted with the Houſe of Auſtria brought 
the Ottoman arms into Poland, and fomented the 5 
war with Sweden; but the ſhock which the ſects 
that divided Germany had given to religion, 

8 2 | | made 
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made him believe that his union with the empe- 


ror was neceilary for the maintenance of the 


faith of his anceſtors. Aud laſtly, too ſtrict an 
equity was the rule by which he would be guid- 
ed in the diſpute he had with Guſtavus. He 
did not confider that Guſtavus had the affec- 
tion of the Swedes on his fide, and a crown in 
zoffefſion.. He was really a king by hereditary 
tucceſhon ; and Sigiſmond looked upon him as a 
rebel ſubje&t. As he was incapable of doing the 
leaſt juſtice himſelf, he would not fuffer it in 
another; and treating Guſtavus as an uſurper, 
he inſiſted upon his giving up whatever his fa- 
ther had uſurped from him. Laſtly, one may 


ſafely affirm, that if he had not reigned in Po- 


land, that kingdom would not have loſt Livonia, 
and he would have preſerved Sweden. He died 
after having reigned torty years. 


SECT, VIL 


LABISLAUS VL. 


His eldeſt ſon Laprs.aus was elected ſome 
months after. It was apprehended at firſt, that 
Guſtavus, crowned with the laurels he had won 
in Germany, and the glory of thirty victories, 
would have declared himſelf a candidate; and 
the Proteſtants, who were very numerous 1n the 
eingdom, carneſtiy defired it; but he was too 
much taken up with the care of his conqueſts, 
and neglected their ſuffrages. - 

The queen, who was the ſecond wife of Sigiſ- 
mond, made ſome attempts in ſavour of John 
Caſimir her ſon, to the prejudice of Ladiſlaus, 
the king's ſon by a firſt marriage. She had en- 


L4 daeavoured, 
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deavoured, in the life-time of the late king 10 


form a party, and obtain John Caſimir to be de. 


clared heir of the crown. There were, beſide, 


falſe reports ſpread abroad, that Ladiſlaus fa- | 
voured the novel opinions, and the clergy, upon 
this account, at the opening of the diet, ſhewed 


but few marks of affection toward that prince. 
But John Caſimir, through a greatnets of ſou] 
perhaps without example, and leſs jealous of his 


oven riling than his mother, who left no means 


untried that might contribute to advance him 
to the throne, broke all the princeſs's meaſures, 
and put himſelf at the head of the lords who ap- 
peared for his brother. And thus Ladiſlaus was 
nominated king on the 13th of November, with- 
out oppoſition, by the archbiſhop of Gneina, 
and then proclaimed by the grand marſhal. He 


Was not crowned, however, till the 88 follow 


ing. 


guiſhed by a great victory which he gained over the 
Mufcovites. They were aſſembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Smolentko, from whence they made 
irruptions upon the frontiers of Poland. Ladit- 
laus, who had learned the art of war in his fa— 
ther's reign, as well in Muſc ovy as in Moldavia 


agr inſt the Turks and Tartars, marched againſt 


the Ruſhans, drove them into Amts and obliged 
their whole army to ſurrender at ü The 
Turks made a diverſion, on the ſide of Moldavia, 
in favour of the Muſcovites, but to no purpoſe. 


When he had conquered wem, he marched 
againſt thie infidels, and forced them to a retreat. 


The baſua who conimanded them loſt his head. 
either! Or his unſkilful management, or his aſſur- 
ane in acting contrary to treaty, without the au- 


thority of the grand ſignior. Theſe two victories 
obtains: a 


1634. His ſucceſſion to the crown Rands Wifin- 
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obtained an advantageous peace for Poland. 
Ladiſlaus continued in poſſeſſion of the duchies 
of Smolentko and Czarnihow ; and the Turk, 
who had made trial of his arms, and ſaw that 
this young prince could not be attacked with im- 
unity, grew atierwards a more religious obſerver 
of treaties, 

1635. The war which the king made 3 
time after with Sweden was no leſs glorious and 
uſeful to him. The famous Guſtavus Adolphus, 
after having conquered a almoſt all Ge ermany, was 
llain at the battle of Lutzen. Expiring in the 
arms of victory, he beat the Imperialiits, or, as 
other hiſtorians relate, his troops, in a rage for 
the death of their prince, revenged it by the en- 
tire defeat of the enemy's army. After his death 
the Swediſh generals ſuſtained, tor ſome time, 
the glory of his arms, ſurpriſed Leipfick, took 
Schleſtad, Colmar, Paderborn, and defeated the 
Imperialifts near Hamelen ; but the battle of 
Stenaw, and particularly that of Northlingue, 
were diſadvantageous to them, and made them 
lote a part of their conqueſts. | They mult even 
have fallen under the power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, if they had not been ſupported by Louis 
XIII. king of France. 

In theſe circumſtances Sweden, governed by 
Chriſtina the daughter of Guitavus Adolphus, 
was apprehenſive of the arms of Ladijlaus. 
With a view to appeaſe this powerful neighbour, 
who was preparing to make war upon her to re- 
cover what his father had loſt, ſhe offered a trea- 
ty, as necetlary to Sweden as advantageous to 
Poland. The truce was continued for fix and 
twenty years: Pruſſia was reſtored, and the de- 
ciſion of the claims to the ſeveral branches of 


Livonia, were ſuſpended. 


The 
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The Coffacks were under the protection of Pg. 
land, and defended the frontiers againſt the in. 
vaſions of Turks and Tartars. King Stephen 
Batori, Who knew the uſefulneſs of that militia, 
had given them lands, and granted them privi- 
leges for the ſecurity of their liberty and religion, 


But the Ukraine, which they inhabited, be— 


coming the refuge of an infinite number of Poliſh 


peaſants, who, haraſſed with the exactions and 


drudgery which the gentry required from them, 

had joined the Coffacks, and enjoyed with them: 
the like immunities, many of the lords demand. 

ed back their vaflals; and the Coffacks reſufing 
to give up thoſe unhappy wretches, an attempt 
was made upon the privileges of that nation, 
and a Chews laid to reduce them to an equal ſla- 
very with that of the Poliſh peaſants. Hence 
arole a long and cruel war, which reduced the 
kingdom to the very brink of ruin. 

Konielpoſki firſt entered the Ukraine with an 
armed force, and raiſed the fort of Kudac upon. the 
banks of the Boriſthenes, to overawe thoſe un- 
tractable people into the obſervance of their duty. 
Upon fight of that fort, which threatened their 


liberty, they took up arms; but their firſt efforts 


were unſucceſsſul, and they were obliged to ſub- 
mit. An amneſty was granted them ; but the 
conditions of it were not obferved. -Pauluk thei 

encral, and the chief of the nation, were taken 
up and beheaded, contrary to the articles agreed 
upon. Inſtead of withdrawing the troops "that 

vere in their country, additional forces were ſent 
thither; and in a diet held upon this occaſion, it 
was decreed, that all their privileges ſhould be 
ſupprefſed and extinct, f 


1 the fort ©: 


Tretimirow, which king REPREN had given them, 


Purſu ant 


be taken from them. 
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purſuant to this reſolution, the Poliſh army 
marched to that place, with a defign to behege it; 
put the inhabitants of the country vigorouſly re- 

uſed them, and obliged them to retreat. Yet, 

without any deſign af. revolting from their obe- 

dience to the king of Poland, they meant only 
10 preſerve their liberty under the protection of 
the prince whom their anceſtors had obeyed. 

Thus, though conquerors, they offered to ſub- 
mit. provided their immunities might be con- 
firmed to them, and proteſted, that upon that 
condition they would never {werve from the al- 
leciance they had tworn. So long as they were in 
arms, and the Poics were afraid of them, the latter 
{uffered them to be quiet, and fed them with fine 
promiſes ; but as ſoon as they were returned to 
their own houſes, the Poliith lords committed a 
thouſand outrages in th» Ukraine, ſent detach- 
ments thither to take up pritoners, took away the 
Greek churches from the Coftacks, which they 
had in poſſeſſion, and by their injuries drove a 
 warlke nation into extremities, which they ought 
rather to have ſoothed if they had contidered the 
true intereſt of the Republic. 

1648. The Coflacks were headed by a brave 
zencral, who was puthed on by a thirſt of re- 
venge for the i injuries he had perſonally received. 
Bogdan Kmielniſki was the man under whoſe 
c mdas t they aſſerted their liberty, atter having 
ſhaken the kingdom of Poland to its very foun- 
dations. He was originally a native of Lithua- 
nia, and his father coming to reſide in the Ukraine, 
he was carriedoff by the Tartars. Redeemed by 
his mother, he returned into his own country, 
where he was almoſt a ſtranger, and cultivated 
the lands which his father had left him near 
Czehrin. He afterwards added a piece of waſte 


ground | 
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round to his paternal eſtate, and cleared it ul 


the buſhes which grew upon it. This inconfide- 


rable circumſtance was, notwithſtanding, the 
cauſe of the flame which ſpread ittelf over all 
Poland. In ſhort, Czaplintki the governor ot 
Czehrin ſeizing upon the waſte ground which 
Kmielnitki had appropriatcd to his own ule, the 
latter complained of it to Ladiflaus, who, ad. 
judging the lands to the Polith officer, allowed 
the Coſſack but a ſmall acknowledgement tor the 
pains he had been at in cultivating them. Kmiel. 
niſki returned home, complained of the unjuf 
judgment which had been given againſt him, and 
behaved ſo roughly toward the king's lieutenant, 
that he cauſed him to be taken up, and condenmn- 
ed him to be publicly whipped. Some hiſtorians 
add, that Czaplinſki ſeized upon his wife, ravith- 
ed, and then cauſed both her and her ſon to be 
ſlain. However this be, the Coſſack left Czchrin 
in a rage, and ſheltered himſelf in the iſlands of 
the Boriſthenes, where he ſtirred up the who! 
nation to a revolt, and placed himſelt at the head 
of their troops. 

Poland was in this ſituation, and expoſed to 
the dangers of a bloody war, when, as a finiſh— 
ing ſtroke to its 1nisfortunes, the king was carried 
off by an untimely death. Ladiſlaus VI. died 
without children at Mercts in Lithuania in thc 
fifty-third year of his age, and the 17th of his 


reign. 
Upon his death, the e ble h reſtrained 


the Collacks was removed, and they gave a loote 


to their fury during the interregnum. Kmelniſ- 
ki, that plain country fellow, thewed a prudence 
and courage capable of doing honour: to the 
- greateit generals. He had ſkill enough to con- 


quer that inveterate hatred Which ING nation bore 
toward 
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toward the Tartars, and made a treaty with thoſe 


people, who had ever been at enmity with the 


| $ Ukraine. With them he marched againſt the grand 


general Potoſki, defeated him in the neighbour- 


hood of Kortun, put to flight a ſecond army of 
Toy near Conſtantinow in Volhinia, and then 
werran Podolia and Ruſſia. Leopold eſcaped 


bing plundered by paying a ſum of money for 
its ranſom. All the gentlemen who fell into 
their hands were put to the fivord, and they were 


the happieſt who eſcaped only with the loſs of 


their efiates. The terror of their arms was ſo 
univerſal, that the capital of the kingdom did 
not think it{elt ſecure, and the regal ornaments 
were removed thence, that they might be pre- 


wrved from the incurſions of the ME = Their 


ravages made vatt ſolitudes of the provinces, 
which were formerly to well peopled on the fide 


F of Muſcovy and Tartarv, and which remain at 


this day almoſt w ithout inhabitants. 
Ie diet aflembicd at Warſaw grew very much 


airaid of them; and ſome of the lords, either 


more cowardly, or more cautious than the reſt, 
propoſed the tranſlation of the aſſembly to Dant- 
„ick. Thete fears were not ill-grounded ; and 
nad it not been for a happy misfortune, they 
would doubtleſs have been obliged to yield to 
thoſe fage remonſtrances. In ſhort, Kmiclniſki, 
making the beſt uſe of his advantages and ad- 
Vancing as far as Pilavi, gained another victory 
over the Poles and made himſelf maſter of their 


| comp, where he found a booty that was valued 
at fix millions. This loſs was the ſafety of Po- 
land. The Tartars came in with all the haſte 
they could, in expectation of a ſhare in the 
Ipoils; bat as they had not been concerned in 


iharing the danger, the Coflacks refuſed them 


their 
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their portion of the booty; and fearing they 
thould atiempi to take it from them by v iolence, 
they withdrew into the Ukraine. 

The det then finding themſelves ſecure ſrom 
danger, entered upon meaſures to arreſt the pro- 
greſs of the rebels, and put an end to a fatal in. 
terregnum. Upon the firſt bead, they ordered 
freſh forces to be le wied: and to make the re- 
cruits more caty, the clergy contributed bne half 
of their revchues. As to the election, George 
Ragottki, prince of Trantylvania, appeared as a 
candidate at the head of 30,000 men to terre 
againſt the Coffacks in cate he was choſen ; or to 


join with them 1t his offers were refuſed. The 
Czar of Muſcovy ipoke in higher terms, and re- 


folved to make Eimtelf maſter of a crown by open 
force, which he ought to have expected from the 
free choice cf the nation. But the Poles rid: 
culed the menaccs of thetſe two pretenders, and 
their manner of making their claim cut them of 
immediately from all hope of ſucceſs. 

John Caſimir, the late king's brother, had the 
greateſt number of voices; but Staniſlaus Zaren- 
ba bithop of Kiow, whoſe ambition flattered him 
with the hopes of the archbiſhoprie of Gneſua, 

raiſed him up a dangerous competitor. By the 
advice of this pre: late, Charles Ferdinand biſhop 


of Breflaw and Plottko, and the youngett ſou of 


Sigiſmond III. formed a faction in oppoſition to 
that of John Caſimir his brother. He was 5 
firſt ſupported by Chriſtina queen of Swede! 
who ſolicited in his favour, and ftrove to put the 
crown upon his head, for this only reaton, be- 
cauſe he was incapub le of bearing it. Chrittioas 


policy made her afraid of having t too able 42 prince 
tor her neißhbour. 7 : 


John 
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john Caſimir had been a Jetuit ; and to diſen- 
gage him from the vows he had made in _ _ 
ciety the Pope had given him a cardinal's 
But this circumſtance had nearly excluded bins 
the throne. The Jeſuits, out of zeal againſt the 
Goſpellers, had raiſed great commotions in the 
laſt reign, and the hatred which ſome of the 
lords bore to that whole body fell heavy upon & 
prince who had once been a member of it. But 


what the biſhop of Kiow, and the Proteſtants 


with whom he joined, judged a ſufficient reaſon 
for his excluſion, was a motive which engaged 
the Roman Catholics, who were fully aiſured of 
his piety and religion, to adhere the more firmly 
to him, and to urge his election with the greater 
zeal. 


SECT. vin. 
JOHN CASIMIR: 


Tar : biſhop of Samogitia ſwoke: im his behalf 
with ſo much force, and removed fo completely 
all the ſuſpicions of partiality Wilich the vows of 
Caſimir had occafioned, that he overtnrned at 
once the faction of C hates Ferdinand, and in an 
inſtant brought them over to his brother's fide. 
The folicitations of tie popes nuncio and the 
ambaſlador of France fixed the greatett part of 


the deputies. And laſtly, the queen of Sweden, 


when informed of tlie engagements which the 
Dthop of Breflaw had made with the Houſe of 
Auſtria, declared againſt him. His competitor, 
therefore, was choſen by a general content, on 
the 2oth of November, and crowned the 1 7th of 
January follow! ing. 

1649. The 
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1649. The war againſt the Coſſacks was by no 
means approved of by the new king; and if he 
might have been heard, a peace would have been 
made, and the fury of thoſe people appcaſed hy 
a treaty. But the whole body of the Poliſh no- 
bility were of a different opinion. Some of them, 
through motives of avarice, and the hope of 
bringing the peatants into ſubjec ion, and others 
under a pretence of revenging the injuries offered 
fo the republic by the inſurrection of thoſe rob- 
bers, inſiſted upon taking the field. The king, 


who was well acqu; inks” with the true intereſts 
of the ſtate, was inflexible in his ſentiments : in- 
ſomuch that the nobility, with a precipitancy 


which proved fatal to thera, . raited troops them- 


felves without the king's content, and marched 


into the Ukraine. 

Kmielniſki had foreſeen the ſtorm, and was 
prepared againſt it. Three hundred and forty 
thouſand men marched under his flandard, and 
the Cham himſelf vas come in perſon to oF al- 


fiftance. What could nine thouſand Poles do 


againſt ſo formidable an army? bloc Kod up in 
Zbarras, they defended themſelves there with 
courage; and if they had met with rebels only 
to enc Hunter, they might have made them give 
way. But their proviſions ſell ſhort; and the ta- 


mine was ſo great among them, that they ate 


their horſes for want of ther. victuals. In this 
condition, ready to fink under the burden of ſo 


many n e ee fatigued with the attacks of 
the enemy, prefied with hunger, without force. 


and ſupported only by their ralour, they implored 
the aſſiſtance of their king, who, though he dit- 
approved ci their procceding, yet thought bimielf 


obliged to fly to their ſuccour. The Cham and 


| Kmiclniſki marched out to meet him with 110,000 
BC. . 
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. men. Caſimir had but 20,000; but then they 
here the braveſt ſpirits in all Poland. 


The Tartars attacked his camp near Zborow 


to no purpole for three whole days together. 
E Their loſſes made them tractable ; and ſome over- 
& tures were offered toward an accommodation. 
be king promiſed to pay the Cham the ſubſidies, 
or annual penſions, which- formerly were given 
to him, but which Ladiſtaus VI. had ſuppreſſed. 
he Coflacks obtained an act of indemnity, and 
tie confirmation of their privileges. The num- 
ber of their militia was augmented, and the free 
E excrete of the religion of the Greek church was 
allowed throughout all the Ukraine. The Cham, 
on his fide, ſwore to keep a watchful eye on the 
E frontiers of Poland, and to defend them in caſe 
of neceflity; and Kmielniſki likewiſe promiſed 
that the Coſſacks ſhould firmly maintain the al- 
legiance they owed to the republic. NR. 
| 1651, But this peace was not of long conti- 
E nuance. The peaſants, who did not make part 
of the militia, would not ſubmit to their lords, 
nor allow them to take poſſeſſion again of their 
| eltates. They learned beſides, that their general 
= i ln1t had applied to the ſultan, and fought 
to form under his protection an independent 
| principality in the Ukraine, and along the banks 
ol the Boryſthenes. 


Jolu Cafimir, upon information that the Coſ- 


| lacks, whoſe cauſe he firſt thought to be juſt, 
were ditpoſed to revolt, then judged that the 
| whole republic was intereſted in the war. He 
| therefore raiſed an army of 100,000 men, and 
| routed at once $00,000 Tartars near Bereteſkow. 
Some ſew days after a panic ſcized upon the 
Cofſacks, and threw them into diſorder. Bohun 


bmielniſki's lieutenant, marching out of his 
NC. __ 6amp 
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camp with a detachment of the ancient militiz, 
to fall upon the palatine of Braclaw, who ap- 
peared with a body of 2000 men, the whole of 
the forces were thrown into a conſternaion, 
thought their genera] was about to deſert them, 
and took to flight in the utmoſt confuſion. 
Aſtoniſhed with this lofs, the Coffacks defired 
a peace, and it was granted. KmieIniſki like- 
wiſe obtained pardon for his rebellion ; but the 
Zaporovian militia was reduced to 20,000 men. 
This treaty ſubfiſted no longer than till the per- 
fidious Coflack thought Inmielf in a condition to 
break it with ſafety. 
In thort, the Muſcovites ſeeing the Poles cn. 
gaged with their rebel ſubjects, and embarraſſed 
enough with repelling their attacks, took advan- 
tage of that troubleſome circumſtance, and enter 
Lithuania on the fide of Smolenſko. Kmicinitki 
immediately detached a body of the troops under 
tis command, with orders to join the Ruſſians, 
who gained from thence a confiderable bench, 
while another body of Coflacks and Tartars ra. 
vaged Poland on the oppoſite fide. | 
1655. Chriſtina queen of Sweden, daughter ol of 
the great Guſtavus, had abdicated the crown, and 
placed it upon the head of her coutin Charles 
Guſtavus. He was ſcarcely upon the throne be- 
fore he became an enemy to the republic of P. 
land, and gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the milerics 
of that country, already torn to pieces by inm 
merable armies of rebels and robbers. Certain 
diſcontented lords called in Charles Guſtavus to 
ſupport their faction, and kindled a flame in their 
country, which was with difficulty prevented 
from conſuming it. In vain France interpoſed 
its mediation to bring matters to an accommoda- 


tion; the king of Sweden, jealous of the glor 
| | | | SN 1 Un 
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of the great Guſtavus, and deſirous to efface it, 
if poſſible, had laid a ſcheme tor the conqueſt of 
Poland, and found pretences enough for declar- 
ing war againſt it. 

Ie therefore entered the W and was 
joined by the malcontents, who enlarged his ar- 
my already made up of excellent ſoldiers. He 

reſently became maſter of Great Poland, and 
ſubdued all Maſovia. Cracow was beſieged, and 
made but a weak defence. The conqueror en- 
tcred the capital of the kingdom, and compelled 
the unfortunate Caſimir, who was without troops, 
without money, and deſerted both by the nobility 
and army, to ſeek an aſylum in Sileſia. Charles 
then paſted into Pruſſia, and met with ſo little op- 
poſition, that he ſeemed to march through an open 
country already ſubject to his dominion. Dant- 
zick alone, encouraged by the lively exhortations 
of ſome of its preachers, continued faithful to its 
Prince, and ſhut its gates againſt the Swedes. 

The other tow ns, "animated by the example of 
Dantzick, ſtood amazed at the prodigious ſucceſs 
of the Swediſh arms, and at ſeeing themſelves all 
at once ſubjected to a foreign yoke. The contri- 
butions exacted by Charles Guſtavus, and an ex- 
orbitant tax upon every chimney, raiſed a general 
revolt in a nation ever averſe to tyranny and 
bondage. They could not conſent to become 
tributary to the Swedes, and took the brave and 
noble reſolution of ſhaking off their chains. 
The nobility joined together, and raiſed an 
amy. Caſimir put himſelf at their head, and by 
his preſence excited that natural affection which 
the Poles bear to their prince, and the hatred 
winch always follows the perſon of an uſurper. 
In this firſt heat, their general Czarneſki ſur- 


prized the Swediſh troops near Jaroſlaw, defeated 
M 2 3 
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them, and became maſter of their baggage; 
they were next driven out of Warſaw. Fe ortune 
began to declare in favour of an unhappy people, 
when an unlucky accident had nearly plunged 


them again into freſh misfortunes. 


Charles Guftavus having made a treaty with 


the marquis of Brandenbourg, in which it was 


ſtipulated that the elector thould enjoy an abſv. 


| Jute power in Ducal Pruſſia, his ſubjects joined 


with their new ally, and the Swedes, ſtrengthened 
by. this additional force, marched directly to 


Warſaw with defign to recover it. The Poles 


did all that was poſſible to preferve that city; 
the conteſt laſted three days, and the bravery ot 


the defenders kept the victory a long time in ſuſ- 


penſe, though it inclined to the ſide of Sweden. 
Charles carried it at laſt; and the ſlaughter was 
the more dreadful, as the conqueſt was ſo long 
diſputed. Warſaw became the prize of the 
victory. 


1657. Another enemy appeared about the m 


time. Ragotſki, prince of Tranſilvania, had 
long meditated revenge for his excluſion from the 


throne upon the laſt election. He therefore de- 


clared for the Swedes, and flattered himſelf, that 


in this low eſtate of the republic, he might be 


able to dethrone Caſimir, and raiſe himſelf upon 
tis ruins. Ragot{k1 had an army of 30, ooo 
men, and it is poſſible his ambitious projects 
might have ſucceeded, if he would have followed 


the counſels of the king of Sweden, who had 


adviſed him to enter Poland by the palatinate of 
Birſetſk, or Breſſici, where all would have been 
favourable to him, and wait for the coming up 


of the Swedes. But Ragotſki, blinded by the 
promiſes of Dabricius an aſtrologer, w ho had 


Mattcred him with the hope of a certain conqueſt, 


4 thought 
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thought that on whatever ſide he ſhould enter 
Poland, he ſhould ſtill be victorious. 

Every thing ſeemed to conſpire to the downfall 
of this republic, which, though formerly in fo 
flouriſhing a condition, appeared then to be upon 
the brink of ruin. The king of Sweden had 
ſcarce any thing left to conquer, Pruſſia, the 
greater Poland, Cracow, Warſaw, the two prin- 
cipal cities of the ſtate, were ſubject to him. The 


E Muſcovite was maſter of Vilna, and almoſt all 
E Lithuania ; and though he indeed oppoſed the 
E Swedes in Livonia, yet he was ſtill an enemy to 
the Poles, and fortified himſelf upon their fron- 
tiers. Ragotſki attempted to raiſe himſelf to the 
throne by an armed force, and to raviſh from the 
nation the liberty they had always claimed of 
chuſing their kings. Laſtly, the Tartars and 
Col lacks, whoſe ravages are ever attended with 
| the moſt horrible cruelties, thoſe robbers who 
| carry off both men and goods, and whoſe foot- 
| (ops are always marked with traces of blood and 

| fre, were the leaſt of their enemies. | 


But to theſe very miſeries themſelves it was that 


& 7nd owcd its preſervation from entire ruin, as 
its calamities raiſed them up avengers. The 
hole north in amaze treinbled for their liberty, 
amd thought they had ſeen a ſecond Guſtavus 
4 Adolphus in Charles. Denmark was the firſt 
that appeared to oppoſe the progreſs of ſo formi- 
dabſe a power. Muſcovy joined with him; the 
Inperialiſts increaſed the army of Lubormiſxi, | 
| and the Dutch ſent a _—_— into the Baltic to 
preſerve Dantzick. 


Ragotſſti was preſently put out of a condition 
of fighting. The Wallachians and Moldavians 
deſerted him by the expreſs order of the ſultan, | 
who diſapproved of this enterprize of the ue 
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of Tranfilvania. After this deſertion, it was caſy 
for the Poles to defeat him. He was beaten near 
Scndomir, where he attempted to paſs the Viſtula, 
and loſt in his march, and in the battle, 14,000 
of his men, with all his artillery. They then 
came to a treaty, and it was agreed, that Ragot- 
1ki ſhould atk pardon of the king of Poland, 
that he ſhould break the engagement he had 
made with the king of Sweden, and furniſh a 
certain number of troops, whenever it was re— 


quired of him. But this defeat, and this diſho- 


nourable treaty, were not the end of his misfor- 
tunes. The ſultan, enraged that he ſhould enter 
Poland againſt the expreſs orders of the Porte, 
enjoined the Tranfilvamans to make choice of 
another vaivode. In vain he implored the fuc- 
cour of the emperor ; after ſeveral engagements 
with his competitors, he was bieaien by the 
Turks near Hermſtad, and ſoon after died of his 
wounds. | 
1658. Charles Guflans was almoſt as unfor 
tunate. Frederic, king of Denmark, having 
declared war againſt him, made to Poweriul f 
diverſion in favour of Poland, that he obligcd 
the king of Sweden to defift from his project it 
order to defend his own duminions. Charles 
Guſtavus had indeed ver y great advantages in thc 
beginning of this war. Ih at prince, whoſe e. u- 
rage mich! ave been termed raſhneſs, if tuce 
had not JuitLiod Ins actions, ee ret is 
depths of the ca, wich might have opencd uw 
der his feet, and led his army acrots the ice mt 


Zealand, to lay ſiege to Coronhagen. Peace was. 
then made to the diſady antage of Frederic: but 


it did not laſt long. By this- treaiy the two Ki 195 
were to ſhut up the mouth of the Baltic, and not 


to ſuffer any foreign veſſels to paſs through tt, 
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The king of Denmark, at the ſolicitation of the 
Dutch, who promited him a powerful aſſiſtance, 
reſuſed to obſerve this article; and upon this pre- 
text the war was renewed. 

1659. The Dutch kept their word with F rede- 
ric, and thofe two powers united together at laſt 
numbled the pride of the haughty Charles Guſta- 
vus. The Dutch fleet beat admiral Wrangel at 
the mouth of the Sound, who preſumed not any 
longer to keep the ſea, but retired into his ports. 
The Swedes at laſt, after having been repulſed 
before Copenhagen, were defeated in the iſle of 
Funen, and obliged to ſuc for peace, This was 
a finiſhing ſtroke to the king of Sweden. He, 
who till then had been a conqueror, and given 
laws to all his neighbours, and was now con- 
quered and obliged to receive it from them, could 
not ſurvive the defeat. The ſickneſs of which 
he died, was imputed to the vexation which this 
turn of fortune had given him. He was the ri- 
val of the great Guſtavus, but leſs fortunate, 
though poffeſſed perhaps of ___ courage and 
ability. 

1660. John Caſimir i in the mean time had re- 
covered almoſt all the places which Charles Guſ- 
tavus had taken from him. Cracow and its 
citadel were reduced to the obedience of their 
natural prince in 1657. Soon after, the elector 
of Brandenbourg had joined with his neighbours, 
and concluded a league, offenſive and defenſive, 
avainſt the Swedes his former allies. Laſtly, 
Thorn and the greateſt part of Pruſſia had ſhook 
oft the yoke: and a treaty concluded this year 
with Sweden, had put Caſimir again into poſſeſ- 
dom of all the reſt. Charles XI. the ſon and 
iuccelfor of Charles Guſtavus, gave back all the 


| conqueſts his father had made; and Caſimir, on 


_—4 5 
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his ſide, renounced all claim to the crown of 


Sweden. However well grounded his pretenſions 
were, they were become uſeleſs; and by parting 
with nothing real, he aroma a fubſtantial be. 
nefit. 

As ſoon as the Poles were hk Lag: any ap- 
prehenfion of the Swediſh arms, they thought of 
revenging the injuries they had ſuffered from the 
Mutcovites. Czarneſki and Sapicha cut off 26,000 
of them not far from Polantki. Ten thouſand 
more periſhed in the plains of Glembokia, which 
were left upon the field of battle. Caſimir then 
beſieged Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, which 
the Ruſſians had conquered. The city was eaſily 
carried, but the cattle made a ſtout rcliftance. 

This ſiege was equally fatal to Caſimir and the 
Poles, by the diviſion which aroſe between the 
king and his ſubjects. A part of the army re- 


| volted, and chote prince Lubormiiki for their 
| general. Theſe miſunderſtandings delayed the 


attacks, and made the fiege longer and more 
bloody. Peace was not made with the czar till 
{ome years aſter. 

1655. The diviſions which had lately "BW | 
out, were carried to ſuch extremities, that the 


republic ſoon ſaw two oppoſite parties within iss 


own boſom ready to rend it in pieces, Caſimir 
raiſed troops; and the rebels and Lubormiki 
armed on their fide, The Poles were upon the 

point of coming to blows, when the principa f 
heads of the revolting party, repenting of wit 
they had done, threw themſelves at the kings 
feet, and beſought his pardon ; but theie ſubmit- 
flava were not . The nobility forgot the 

reſpect they owed to the ſacred perſon of the 
prince who governed them; and Caſimir, unable 
to 28 the * of ſo many cares, and . 

tura;ly 
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turally inclined to repoſe, abdicated the crown in 
the dict of Warſaw, and retired the next year 
into France, where king Lewis XIV. gave him the 
abbey of St. Germain des Pres. He died at Re- 
vers in 1672. 

1668. This prince, who was ml; affable, and 
polite, but irreſolute in his deſigns, feartul, and 
almoſt conſtantly untortunate, lived to tee his 
neichbours 1 in arms, and his ſubjects in rebellion 
againſt him. W Charles Guſtavus entered 
Poland, John Caſimir fled into Sileſia. His cha- 
racter was ſhewn ſtill more in the revolt of Lu- 
bormilki. It is always a reproach upon a prince 
to reſign a crown, unleſs the abdication appear 
to be altogether voluntary. To pats a right judg- 
ment upon this fact, it may not be amis to attend 
to the ſentiments which the Poles expreſſed at the 
time. Why, ” ſaid Caſimir Zawardiki, the ſtaroſt 
of Culm, in his Secret Hiſtory, ** Why did John 
Caſimir renounce the ſceptre, which he had be- 
fore 10 carneſtly ſought after? Poland ſtood in 
amaze at the view of ſuch a ſtep as ſeemed to 
point out the funeral of its liberties. It ap- 
+ peared as if the king had foreſeen the fall of 
* the Poliſh empire, and retired leſt he ſhould be 
overwhelmed in its ruins. This diſhonourable 
+ apprehenſion was urged as the cauſe of his re- 
treat. He was in a condition to ſupport the 
cares of the government, as he was ſtill ſenfi-— 
ble of pleaſures It e as if he looked 
upon his ſubjects as his enemics, and that he 
fled like a c onquered prince, driven out of his 
dominions.“ 

Ihe turbulent reign of john Caſimir was 
marked by the introduction of the Liberum Veto, 
or the power which each nuntio claims and exer- 
cites of nterpoſing a * 5 and | in conſequence 
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of that inter poſition of breaking up the diet 
privilege which the ſovereign himſelf does not pol 
ſeſs, and which has colitributed. more than any 


other innovation, to deliroy the true balance of 


the Polith conſtitution. But the king was {till the 
fountain of honour: he conterred the principal 
dignities and great offices of the republic; and he- 
ſtowed the flaroſlies, or roval fiets, which are 


held during the life-time of the poſle flor. Hence 


he Nill maintained great influence in the council; 
of the nation. 


8 . IX. 
MICHAEL. 


Tux abdication of Caſimir producing an inter- 


regnum, the nobility took up arms, and came by 


ſquadrons into the field of election. But this pre- 
caution, which they had uted only to prevent ca- 
balling, had very nearly been fatal to them ; for, 
borne : away by the impetuous caprice of different 
factions, they roſe againſt the tenate, and were 
ſeen to turn thoſe very arms against the principal 


lords, which they had taken up 10 defend the li- 


berty of their ſuffrages. 

1669. Staniflaus Pr. aſmouſki, archbiſhop of 
Gneſna, and primate, tixed the opening of the 
general diet to the ſecond of May. The great 
duke of Muſcovy firſt demanded the crown for 
his eldeſt fon. An army of 80,000 men waited 
for the anſwer of the Poles upon the frontiers, and 
were ready to fall upon them if they did not clect 


the Prince of Ruilia. In caſe of his election, the 
_ czar promiſed to reſtore Kiow and all the other 
towns he had conquered ; to maintain an army 
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of 20,000 men for the ſervice of the republic, and 
to pay ten millions into the treaſury. Thete fine 
promiſes however had little effect upon the Poles; 
ihe menaces which accompanied them made a 
greater impreſſion. As they were not in a con- 
dition to reſiſt, they had recourſe to diffimula- 
tion. Pac, high chancellor of Lithuania, aflurcd 
the czar of the good will and inclination of the 
Poles toward the prince his ſon, and gave him 
hopes that he would be elected, provided he could 
reſolve to renounce the Greek cures 

The czar, more guided by his ambition, than 
influenced by his religion, ſoon removed that ob- 
ſtacle, and the Muſcovite biſhops declared, that 
as the intention of the candidate in contending 
for the crown of Poland was only that he might 
be able to ſtrike a greater terror into the common 
enemy of ail C hriftendom, he might lawfully 
conform io the Latin church. | 

Thus the Poles, in apprehenſion of a rupture 
which might have been of bad conſequence to 
them, ſirove to gain time, and allured the czar 
with fpecious promiſes wit! out meaning to keep 
any of them. | 

The prince of Conde, the duke of Newburg, 
and prince Charles ot Lorraine, alto appeared 
upon the hit, and each of theſe had his faction. 
Oborſki ſtaroſt of Warſaw ſupported the intereſt 
of the prince of Conde, and his faction flattered 
themiclves they ſhould carry it before all the reſt. 
zut on the 28th of May, the ſtandard-bearer of 
the palatinate of Sendonur, of the faction of the 
Piaſts, having obtained leave to peak, broke out 
into a ſevere invective againſt Oborſki, and 
charged him with betraying "the liberty of the na- 
tion, and ſelling his voice. They even produced 
lette Ts, by which it appeared, that on the ay” 
| fitt 
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fifth of the ſame month, the primate and twelve 
lords, whom they called the vile flaves of the 


French ambition, had held a private meeting in 


favour of the prince of Conde, and that tlic 7 
nate meant to carry the election, to the prejudice. 


of the gentlemen of an inferior rank” 
Upon reading theſe letters, the whole affembly 
broke into a rage; they r raiſed their ſabres, and 


With threatening voices demanded the trial of 


S 


Oborſki. That lord m unſpeakable fright, turned 


pale, and attempted to make his eſcape: ; but 
they kept him there by force, and obliged him to 
ſwear that he would no longer adhere to the par- 
ty of the French prince, bot declare that he 
Jooked upon him as incapable of wearing the 


Crown. 


Some few days after, the nobility required the 
primate to pronounce the excluſion ot the prince 
of Conde. The whole tc nate Was in a cConticr- 


| nation at ſich a propoſal. But the primate 
thought to clude it, by taying, that if the nobi- 


lity expected i deciſion of the tbe {enate, they 


muſt be called together; but if they W only 


tor his partic cular dec laration, he was ready to 
conſent to the election of any perſon who fhouic! 
have the ſuffrages of the whole nation. The hi- 
ſhop of Warmia, the palatines of Niow, Culm, 
and Pomerania appeared to be-of the fame tenti- 
ments with the prunate, and the grand martha! 
of the crown ſaid aloud, That if the nobility 


took upon them to protec ribe ſo tumultuouſly a 


candidate of ſo in: zh a character, he would quit 


his poſt and retire.” | 
The reſolution of theſe lords EY not appcaſc 


the tumult : the primate, forced by the erics 


and menaces of the meancr gentleme n, who 


were molt of them perſons of no diſtinét tion, of 
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jealous of their privileges, and capable of defend- 
ing them by violence, taid at laſt, I exclude him 
then, fince they will have it ſo. Compelled to quit 


2 the party of the prince of Conde, but preſerving 


ſtill a firong inclination towards him, he could 
not pronounce his name in that fatal judgment, 
Thus were ail the hopes of the French prince cut 
off at once, and no one durſt alterwards attempt 
to urge any thing in his favour. 

The dict, growing more calm, then gave au- 
dience to the: emperor's bad This mi— 
niſter ſpoke in behalf of Philip William duke of 
Newburg, and defired the Poles to ſhew a proper 
regard to the merit of that prince. The envoy of 
the marquis of Brandenbourg joined with him, 
and the king of England wrote likewiſe to the 
republic in Hs favour. As to the candidate him 
telf, he made prodigious promiſes; but it was 
thought he neither could, nor even defigned to 
perform them. Beſide, though his merit was 
great, he was a German, and of a nation by no 
means agreeable to the Poles; and the emperor's 
recommendation was rather diſſerviceable than 
beneficial to him. It is likewiſe ſaid, that though 
the imperial miniſter propoſed him as a candidate, 
and publicly eſo his intereſt, yet he privately 


25 recommended < Charles of e Seb 


The old duke eshauſted his treaſures, and be- 
owed them very profuſely among the avaricious 
Poles. Tney fed him with fair promiſes, and ſo 
long as his money laſted, his cabal was confide- 
derable, and had even the upper hand of the 
duke of Newburg's; but when that ſource was 
drained, his party ſunk, and gave way to the 

action of the Piaſts. 

The nobility, impatient at the length of the 
diet, and ſuſpecting the ſenate, murmured in every 

| quarter, 
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quarter. The principal lords narrowly eſcaped 


heing torn to pieces by the rage of the multitude, 
The ſoldiers, who guarded the doors of the Kola, 
diſcharged their muſquets into the place of elec- 
tion, and the ſhot fell among the biſhops and 
palatines. To avoid the danger, ſome hid them- 
telves under their ſeats, and others betook them- 
ſelves to flight. The biſhop of Plotſko, Lec- 
zinſki, and tlie caſtellan of Poſnania, got off 
with difficulty: two other lords were flain; a 
third was ſhot through the hand. The ſeditious 


followed after thoſe who left the Kola, and 


treated them very roughly: the whole ſenate 
was diſperſed, and in the utmoſt danger. ; 

Opalinſki palatine of Kaliſch at length appcaſed 
this diſorder. Having called the gentlemen toge— 
ther, he addreſſed them to this effect: : To what 
“ end,” faid he, © fhould we thus affault each 
other ſor princes with whom we are ſo little 
* acquainted ? After they are choſen, will they 
* think themſelves obliged to us for our ſuffrages, 
or take any notice of thoſe whoſe voices have 
c raiſed them to the throne? Let us rather confi- 
der our true intereſt, and, without devouring 
© one another, let us chu from among our- 
„ ſelves a man worthy to command over the 
«© whole nation. Have we no members of the 
© republic who are capable of governing it? Or 
«© can we, without diſhonour, ſeek for kings 
th amongſt foreigners, as if we could find none 
e deſerving among ourlelves ?” | 

Thoſe who had; a mind to get all they could 
before they proceeded to an election, oppoſed 


Opalinſki. Among others, the palatinate of Po- 
dolia demanded, that they ſhould firſt provide for 


the ſecurity of Kaminiec; but their remonſtrances 


were not regarded. One and twenty „ eee 


declared | 
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Jwvlarcd for a Piaſt, and nominated ſome few 
dass after MICHAEL Corkipur WIESNOWISKI. 
The : createſt, oppoſition was from the Lithuamans, 
who had no ſhare in that choice; but the blood 
of ove of their deputies, who was cut to pieces 
before their eyes, impoſed ſilence upon the relt, 
and all concurred to the proclamation of the 
prince elected. 


I. X. 
MICHAEL: 


ViESNOWISKI was ſcarcely known before his 
promotion. Hts father had loſt 600,000 livres a 
vear in the war with the CotTacks, and the fon 
had long ſubſiſted upon the liberality of the late 
king. He was indeed of the family of Jaghellon, 
and detcended from Coribut the brother of that 
prince; but he had done nothing anſwerable to 
jus hich birth. Upon the news of his election, 
he proteſted that he had not abilities to bear the 
burden they had laid upon him, and did all. he 
could to decline it; commendable in this, that 
he was acquainted with his own weakneſs, and 
made no ſcruple to avow it. If he was ſurpriſed 
at his advancement to the throne, the Poles were 
ſoon no leſs aſtoniſhed to fee themſelves governed 
by ſuch a prince; nor could they conceive how it 
vas they came to elect him. The republic was 
never reduced fo nearly to the brink of abſolute 
ruin as under his adminiſtration, and they more 
than once talked of depoling him. 

The czar of Mutcovy, in reſentment of his 
ton's diſappointment, now revived the rage of the 


Collacks, Dorozentki, their new general, was 
of 
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of himſelf ſufficiently inclined to war, and hoped 
to form a principality for himſelf by means of 
theſe troubles. He therefore took a journey to 
Conſtantinople, offered the Ukraine to the ſultan, 


and promiſed to introduce Turkiſh garriſons into 


the ſtrongeſt places of the provinces, provided he 


would conter the principality of it upon him, and 


ſupport him againſt the arms of Poland. His of- 
fers were accepted, and the baſha Kioprili gave 
orders to the Tartars to join with the Coffacks 


and begin their ravages, which are the uſual fore- 


2 
runners of the Ottoman armics. 


They advanced the next year toward Podolia, 
and laid ſiege to Kaminice, the ſole place belong- 
ing to Poland in that quarter that was confi- 
derable for its fortifications; and the Infidels made 
themſelves maſters of it in nine days. This con- 
queſt threw the whole kingdom into a conſter— 
nation. The country was open, and without 
defence, and the enemy might march unobſtructed 
to the centre. Wieſnowiſki. to get rid of them, 
gave up Podolia to the Coffacks, and promiſed 
to pay the ſultan a tribute of 22,000 ducats. 

This ſhameful treaty, however , was not ob- 
ſerved. John Sobieſki, the grand marſhal of the 
crown, ſoon revenged his country, and brought 
down the pride of the infidels. The baſha Hut 
{ain was intrenched near Choczim, and threatened 


the kingdom with an immediate invaſion. He 


had already prepared chains for the Poles, and 
propoſed to fix the Ottoman ſtandards upon the 
walls of Cracow before the end of the campaign; 
but finding that the hoſpodar or vaivode of 
Moldavia had not joined him with as many 


troops, or as good as he expected, he broke out 


into a paſſion, abuſed him bitterly, and at laſt 


ſtruck him upon the head with an ax, and 
wounded 
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wounded him. The Moldavian, enraged at this 
aront, drew over the vaivode of Wallachia to 
engage in his quarrel, and theſe two princes 
aorced to revenge themſelves by treachery, and 
;ulormed Sobieſki how they were diſpoſed. 
The Poliſh general pr cſented himſelf before the 
Turkiſh camp, and was admitted into it by the 
two vaivodes, Wo joined with him. But notwith- 
finding their defertion, the Infidels maintained 
the fight for four hours. At laſt they were forced 
to vieid., and of the 35,000 men, which com- 
poted their army, ſcarcely 1500 were left alive. 
Yet all the benefit that was reaped from this vic- 
tory, was the conqueſt of Choczim. The Poles, 
loaded with an immenſe booty, were defirous to 
tecure it, and retired tor ſcar of loſing it. The 
might indeed hve recovered Kaminiec, or fallen 
upon the baſha Kaplam with advantage, who 
vas with the Aflatic troops under the cannon of 
C:020wa ; but the Chriſtian army neglected to 
nuke a proper uſe of that fortunate circumſtance, 
and diſbanded, notwithſtanding all the orders and 
care of the general to the contrary. King Michael 
icio ifi died on the ſame day this battle was 
fought, not much regretted by his ſubjects. 
1672, The death of Michael revivcd the hopes 
of moſt of the candidates who had already ſtood 
it the time of his election, and gave place to 
%me other preteniions. The diet began on the 
eth of April, and the competitors were, the great 
uke of Muſcovy, the elector of Brandenbourg, 
the prince of Tranfilvania, prince George of Den- 
mark, the duke of Newburg, and prince Charles 
of Lorrain ; and laſt of all, Sobjietki appeared in 
favour of a prince of France, whoſe name was 
opt a ſecret. All theſe pretenders were received, 


and their propoſals heard. | 
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The czar, notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his 
former attempts, offered the Poles his ſecond fon, a 
youth of between thirteen and fourteen years of age, 
His demand was expreſſed in humbler terms than 
at the preceding diet; and if he promiſed lek, 
his menaces were Eber alſo. But no farther re- 
gard was paid to them than might reaſonably he 
expected from good manners, and the apprehen- 


fon of diſobliging ſo powerful a neighbour. 


The elector of Brandenbourg propoſed tlic 
electoral prince his fon, and promiſed that he 
ſhould embrace the Romith religion, in caſe he 
was choſen : but his party was ſmall. As he wi 


a German by nation, he was not beloved; and 
as a proteſtant by religion, it was apprehended that 


a converſion for the ſake of a crown might not be 
ſincere; and ſuch a prince might prove dangerous, 
The elector ſoon perceived how the Poles ſtood af 
fected toward his ſon, and declined the conteſt. 
Michael Abaffi vaivede of Tranſilvania, beſides 
fifteen millions, offered to unite his principality 


to the crown, and to maintain an army of filteen 


thouſand men for the ſervice of the republic 


while at war with the Turk: but theſe ofters 


were beyond the power of the Tranſilvanian, and 


impoſſible ever to be exccuted. 


Prince George of Denmark was ; ſupported by the 
king his brother, who offered three millions, _ 
the: maintenance of ſix thouſand horſe. He wa 


 Oppoled by Sweden, which acted ſo a 


againſt him, that his faction, which was always 
inconlidcrable, was ſoon loſt in the reſt. 
The moſt mighty of the competitors were, the 


duke of Newburg, and Charles of Lorrain. The 


firſt of theſe princes ſolicited for his eldeſt 101, 


and offered at the ſame time a king to Poland, 


and an hutband to the queen, the widow of Mi . 


chael Coribut Wieſnowiſki. The Poles were . 
| 1 | | Cline 
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elined toward him; but he found a powerful 
adverſary in the prince of Lorrain. The queen 


was in love with Charles, and pawned her ve 


jewels: to buy him votes. Pac the chancellor of 
Lithuania, and all the deputies of the duchy, 
were devoted to him; beſides, the perſonal merit 
of the prince of Lorrain had gained him a great 
number of followers. He advanced as far as Si- 
ſefia to encourage his faction, and ſuccour tliem 
in caſe of need. 

John Sobieſki grand marſhal of the crown, 
had declared, as already obſerved, for a prince of 


France. Crowned with the laurels he had lately 


gained in the battle of Choczim, and beloved by 
the army, he had power and credit enough to 
create a king, without nominating the candidate 
whoſe intereſt he eſpouſed; he only gave the 
character and deſcription of him, and under the 
borrowed lines of the pretended prince for whom 
he ſolicited, he evidently drew his own picture. 
He publicly aſked for a prince of the blood of 
France, while in very deed he intended no leſs 
than to ſet the crown upon his own head. 

In the mean time, the factions of Newburg 
and Lorrain, promoted by different intereſts, gave 
cauſe to apprehend a double clection. The ſe- 
nate, devoted to the German prince, diſpatched 
the biſhop of Cracow and ſome other prelates to 
the queen, to engage her to forget the prince of 
Lorrain, and to offer her the crown, and the 
prince of Newburg for a huſband. But the 
queen continued inflexible, and, remaining con- 
ſtant to her lover, took upon herſelf to make 


him a king. The Lithuanians ſwore to be faith- 


ful to him, and to die rather than deſert his 


party. The Poles, on the other hand, provoked 
at the princeſs's refuſal, grew more fixed in their 
reſolution; and the more COUNANCY. they ſaw in 
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the oppoſite faction, the more firmly they ad. 
hered to their own candidate. 

In this ſituation of affairs, and under the ap. 
prehenſion of an enſuing diſpute, Sobieſki ſet his 
friends to work. He had privately carried on his 
defign, that he might be out of the reach of envy, 
and did not lay open his purpoſe, till he fas 


the diſcovery was likely to be attended with tuc- 
ceſs. The palatine of Ruſſia addrefled the affen. 


bly to this purpoſe : © The republic,” ſaid he, 


is in extreme danger, and threatened with all 


S 
« the Horrors of a civil war; and yet what are 


the objects of ſo fatal a diviſion the qucen, 
* on the one ſide, devoted to Charles of Lot: 
rain, docs not approve the prince of Newhurg 


for a huſband; and thus the caprice of a wo- 
“ man is to ſet us in arms one againſt another. 


&* On the other hand, we are divided in the caufe 
«© of a German, whos country alone ſhould be a 
£ ſufthcient motive for our refuſing him. Thus 


* we ſacrifice ourſelves for a ranger, and one 
& who is little known to us. Let us ceaſe then 
c theſe divitions, which are founded on ſuch fri— 


c yolous cauſes, and yet muſt prove ſo fatal in 


+ their conſequences. Let us ſet aſide both the 


* compctitors, who are no otherwiſe confiderabi: 
* than by the cabals they have found means t 


*& form; and let the true intereſt of the kingdom . 


* influence and direct our ſuffrages. What Kin 
* of a head does the republic ſtand in need of? 

an hero, who has courage enough to conquer, 

and wiſdom to govern us in peace. And why 
* ſhould we ſeck for him out of Poland? We 
have among ourſclves that great man who de- 
& ſerves to command us. You all know him, 
* and have oft admired his courage and prudence. 
« His victories, and his virtues, point him out to 


. vou plainly enough. The conquered Turks, 


and 


c 
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© 1nd the Coſſacks brought under ſubjection, 
« ſolicit you in his favour. The ſecurity of 
« your frontiers againſt the invaſions of your 
« enemies; the tranquillity enjoyed in the heart 
«« of your kingdom; the conqueſt of Choczim; 


« —theſe are claims, which ſhould carry your 


voices. You ſee by theſe circumſtances that I 
« propoſe Sobieſki, Beſide his great virtues, you 
*« owe a recompence to his ſervices. After hav- 


« ing ſaved the ſtate, can you refuſe him the 


government of it?“ | 


Upon naming this candidate, thoſe who were 
before prepared, roſe up, and gave him their ſuf- 
frages aloud. The palatinates of Ruflia declared 
for him, and were followed by that of Cracow. 
The reſt of Poland was drawn after them, and 
cither through fear, inclination, or example, al- 
moſt all the aſſembly in an inſtant nominated the 
grand marſhal to the throne. 5 

The Lithuanians oppoſed this choice, and en- 
tered their proteſtations. Certain ſenators were 
diſpatched to bring them back to the Kola; and 


their remonſtrances ſo far prevailed, that the next 


morning the diſſentients joined the body of the 
nation, and the proclamation was made in their 
preſence with an unanimous conſent. 

It is ſaid, that M. de Fourbin de Janſon, then 


biſhop of Marſeilles, and ambaflador of France 


in Poland, had a great ſhare in the advance- 


ment of Sobietki. His inſtructions were, to ex- 
clude the prince of Lorrain, with whom France 
had great reaſon to be diſſatisfied. This miniſter _ 
irit eſpouſed the cauſe of the prince of New- 
burg; but finding that he was no more likely to 
lucceed than his competitor, the ſagacious prelate 
privately joined himſelf to the party of Sobieſki, 
who for the reward of his ſervices procured him 


the cardinal's cap. Tg 
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SECT. XI. 
JOHN I1I,.—S$OBIESKI. 


Tus prince owed his fortune ſolely to his 13 
rit. He was a native of the province of Ruff. 
His father was James Sobieſki caſtellan of Cra- 


cow, and his mother a daughter of Staniſlaus 


Zolkienſki grand general of Poland. His con- 


duct and courage raiſed him to the higheſt dig- 


nities in the republic. In 1665 he was made 
general, and the year following high ſteward of 


the houſchold, and palatine of the kingdom. 
le beat the Coſſacks; took ſixty of their towns 


in one campaign, and then drove them out of 
the palatinate of Bradaw into the Lower Podolia. 
After the loſs of Kaminiec, he put a ſtop to the 
farther progreſs of the Turks, and the conqueſt 
of Choczim gave the finiſhing hand to his glory. 
King Michael died in that circumſtance. So- 
bieſki did not preſume to declare his pretenſions; 
but under the thew of an imaginary candidate, he 
artfully formed his own faction, took a proper time 
to make hisdeſigns known, and aſcended the throne 
he had lately preſerved, and which, it may be, 
none but himſelf was capable of defending. 
1674. The Turks again took the field before 
the Poliſh army could be got together. Choczim 
ſurrendered after a fiege of eight days, and Dii- 
kin was taken at diſcretion. The grand vim 
then laid fiege to Human, which held out tor 
fifteen days. The place was reduced to the laſt 
extremities, and, not finding any hopes of ſuc- 
cour at hand, entered upon a capitulation ; when 
two mines having blown up a baftion, opened 
fo conſiderable a breach, that the Infidels entered 
the town befoxe the treaty was ſigned. They = 
EL | © . PO 
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poſed it to plunder, and put the garriſon to the 


tword. 
After theſe exploits, Kioprili advanced towards 


Kaminiec, ruined all the neighbouring poſts 


which might be of ſervice to the Poles in the 


fiege of that city, and then giving orders to the 

cham of Tartary to oppoſe Sobieſki in the beſt 
manner he could, whoſe army was beginning to 
be formed, he ſent part of his own into winter 
quarters, and the reſt he diſpatched into Afia, to 
ſerve againſt the ſophi of Perſia, who threatened 


The Poliſh armies were almoſt wholly made 
up of gentlemen not ſubject to diſcipline, 
who generally neglected the orders of their 
prince, and did not aſſemble at the time fixed by 
his decrees. Thus, though Sobieſki was very 
defirous of engaging with the Turks, and op- 
poſing their progreſs, he was not able to take 
the field till toward November, by which time 
they had already compaſled all they intended. 


As he could not therefore join the Infidels, he 


marched into the Ukraine, at the head of 30,000 
men. The capital of that province ſurrendered 


to him, after having ſtood out ſeven and twenty 

years. Raſcow, and moſt of the towns inhabited 
by the Coffacks, either opened their gates to him, 
or were carried by aſſault; inſomuch that Doro- 


zenſki had but two places left him of any conſi- 
deration. The fatigues of the campaign led the 
army of Lithuania, under the command of gene- 
ral Pac, to a revolt, and a great number of the 
2 followed the example, and deſerted their 
ing. 
1675. If Sobieſki had not been maſter of the 


moſi ſingular patience and courage, Poland muſt 


now have been utterly loſt. The Infidels, in- 
| N 4 formed 
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formed that the poſpolite “ was diſperſed, and 
that the king had not above four or five thouſand 
men in his retinue, came into the field early j1 
the ſpring, and laid fiege to Zbarras, which would 
open them a way into Ruſſia, from whence they 
might caſily march to the very gates of the ca- 
pital of the kingdom. After ſome reſiſtance, 
5,000 peaſants, who were blocked up in Zharrus, 
revolted againſt Deſauteuls, a French gentlenn 
who was governor of the place, and threw him 
over the walls. The baſha Ibrahim punifhed 
them for this treachery, though it was advan- 
tageous to him. He cut off the heads of thc 
principal perſons concerned, and condemned the 
reſt to the gallies. The conqueror then fent out 
large parties to inſult the little army of Sobijetki, 
which was poſted under the cannon of Leopold. 
But theſe kept their ground, and repulſed the 
aſſailants ſo vigorouſly, that the Ottoman general 
did not think proper to engage in an action. 
Overtures were then made towards a peace. Ihe 
Turks, elate with their ſucceſs, demanded that 
Podolia ſhould be given up to them, that they 
thould be reimburſed the expences of the war, 
and that the Ukraine ſhould be given to Doro- 
zenſki, who ſhould poſſeſs it as a feudatory ot 
the Porte. But weak as the army of Sobieſki 
was, he refuſed his conſent to ſo diſhonourable « 
treaty, and the war was. continued to the next 
er. 
5 1676. To juſtify the refuſal of the accommo- 
dation, he did all he could to re-unite the Poles, 
and with great difficulty formed an army capable 
of keeping the field. The Turks laid ſiege to 
Woinaff. He marched againſt thew, and 


See p. 15. 5 
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E liged them to raiſe the ſiege. He then in- 
trenched hnn#2If upon the banks of the Nieſter; 
and thither the Infidels, whoſe forces were tar 
ſuperior to his, came up to attack him. But all 
their efforts proved unſucceſsful. Sobieſki, ſe- 
cure of his own courage and the reſolution of lus 
troops, marched even out of bis entrenchments 
to diſpute a poſt with the enemy, of which they 
had a mind to make themſelves maſters, and 
from whence they might have incommoded him 
in his camp. They tought till night came on, 
on the 24th of September, and the Chriſtian 
army had all the advantage. The four following 


in which the Turks were always worſted. At 
laſt, on the gth of October, Ibrahim, baſha, and 
the cham of Tartary, reſolving upon a laſt effort, 
marched with their whole united force againſt the 
Poliſh camp. They made their attack with 
bravery and reſolution; but being repulted in 
eyery.quarter, and aſtoniſhed at the number of 
the flain, they retreated, and both parties then 
came to an accommodation. Peace was con- 


JZaraw now, on the banks of the Nieſter, on the 
following conditions: that the diſhonourable 
treaty made by king Michael Wieſnowiſki ſhould 
be difannulled ; that the Poles ſhould continue 
in poflefſion of that part of the Ukraine which 
lay on this fide the Nieſter ; that Comirera, and 
the territories appertaining to the general of the 
Coflacks, who had lately put themſelves under 
the protection of the czar of Muſcovy, ſhould 
belong to the Turks; that the Roman Catholic 
religion ſhould be preſerved in thoſe countries; 
that the Infidels ſhould give back all their other 
©onqueſts, except Kaminiec and its dependencies ! 

| * 1 and 


days were diſtinguiſhed by as many engagements, 


cluded upon the 15th of the ſame month at 
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and that they ſhould defend Poland againſt al! 


its enemies. 

Under the circumſtances in which he then was, 
at a time when the nobility could ſcarce be 
brought to act for the good of the republic, So- 
bieſki could not obtain more advantageous con. 
ditions. They appeared however ſo exorbitant 
to the grand ſignior, that he refuſed for ſome 
time to ratify them ; and did not comply at lait, 
till his grand vizir Kioprili repreſented to him, 
that Poland would be invincible fo long as the 
arm and tortune of Sobieſki could fight for it. 

Hungary had for ſome years laſt paſt been the 
feat of moſt violent eommotions. The emperor 
had made himſelf maſter of the principal cities of 
the kingdom, had garrifoned them with German 
toldicrs, and attempted to make that crown here- 
ditary. Count Nadaſti, provoked at his being 
refuſed the palatinate of the kingdom, and count 
de Serim, diſcontented with not obtaining the 
government of Carleſtadt, had ſecretly implored 
the aſſiſtance of the Porte, and offered to make 
Hungary, Croatia, and Stiria tributary to the 
Turks, if they would lend a helping band toward 
putting them into their poſſeſſion. The grand 
vizir, who had the conqueſt of Candia from the 
Venctians at that time in his thoughts, did not 
accept of their offers, though at another time 
they would have been favourably received; ſo 
that the malcontents, deſpairing of any afſifiance 
from Turkey, and finding themſelves too weak 
fo engage in an open revolt, had recourſe to 
other methods. Nadafti invited Leopold, the 
__ empreſs, and the princeſſes, to an entertainment 
he was to give in one of his territories, and pre- 
pared a poiſoned dith for the emperor. Nadatiis 


wife, to whom the traitor had GCOVEred his de- 
ſign, 
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gegn, was ſtruck with ſo much horror, that ſhe | 
cauſed the fatal diſh to be taken away, and ano- 
ther like it to be ſerved up in its room. Nadaſti 
not oblerving the effects he expected from the 
poilon, charged it upon his wife, who readily 
owned what ſhe had done. The barbarous wretch 
Pla 11thed her for it in the moſt cruel] manner ima- 
gin: ble, and forced her to die by the fame kind 

death, from which ſhe had preſerved the 
—_ 

In the mean time, the conſpirators uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to debauch the nobility. Ra- 
gotſki, Tattembach, Frangipani, and ſeveral 
gentlemen of diſtinction, were drawn into the 
plot, which was ſoon after diſcovered. Count 
Tattembach was betrayed by his valet de chambre, 
who ſent to the court of Vienna the original -of 
the treaty he had made with the count de Serim. 
An intercepted letter completed the diſcovery of 
this dreadful confpiracy. Serim and Francis 

Chriſtopher Frangipani his brother-in-law were 
ſeized upon in a little place of Croatia, when 
they leaſt expected it, and where their reſiſtance 
would have been ineffectual; they ſurrendered 
themſelves quietly, upon the aſſurances that 
prince Lobkowitz, his imperial majeſty's firſt mi- 
niſter, gave them, that he would procure their 
pardon. Nadaſti was taken up at the ſame time, 
and all the three lords were beheaded. 

Leopold then flattered himſelf that he could 
diſpoſe of Hungary as an hereditary country, and 
thought he might do as he pleaſed, while he faw 
nothing capable of oppoſing his deſigns. He 
ſuppreſſed the dignity of palatine, created a vice- 
roy removeable at pleaſure, whoſe power was en- 
tirely dependent upon the imperial court, and 
| n the rebels tes Some time aſter 
he 
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he erected a ſovereign court of juſtice for all at- 
fairs in the kingdom, from which there was no 
appeal. The Proteſtants, whoſe privileges were 
reſtrained by the claims of this new jurildiction, 
and in general, the whole body of the nation, 
wholly turned their minds, at this time, toward 
thaking off the chains which the Imperialitis at- 
tempted to put upon them. | | 

ITheſe troubles were farther increafed upon the 
death of prince Francis Ragotſki, who had been 
forced to make a ceſſion of the countics of Zatk- 
mar and Zemboliſch to the emperor. The 
Tranſilvanians demanded back that principality; 
and Leopold refuſing to reſtore it, the two par- 
ties prepared for war; but war was carried ſlowly 
on till the Turks engaged themſelves in it. 

In 1677, count de Bohun, at the head of 6,000 
Poles, who, after the treaty of Zurawnow alreach 
mentioned, having no employment, had marched 
into Hungary, beat gencral Smith, and joined 
the rebels commanded by Weſtini. The famous 
eee who prevailed upon the Turks and ſo 

many other enemies to arm againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, came up likewiſe with his troops to in- 
_ creaſe the army of the malcontents, which then 
confifted of 18,000 men. Soon after, this lord 
was declared general inſtead of Weſtini. 

When the emperor ſaw that the ſtorm grew 
more conſiderable, he endeavoured to prevent it; 
and in the diet of Odemburg, he granted the 
Proteſtants the churches they had built, gave 
them leave to build three more in the Upper 
Hungary, and reſtored the office of palatine of 
the kingdom ; but theſe favours were out of ſea- 
ton. Tekeli refuſed to ſubſcribe to this accom- 
modation, knowing that he ſhould ſoon be 


afliſted by the Tranfilvanians n and Tar- 
| tars. 
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tars. Declaring himſelf the avenger of the blood 
of count Serving he married the princeſs, who 
was widow to Ragotſki, and by that means be- 
came poſſeſſor of the fort of Mongate. He ſoon 
aſter took the town and caſtle of Caſſovia. Lengch, 

Spit, Eperics „Tokai, and Tillek opened their gates 
to him, and the ſultan declared him prince of 
Hungary. | 

Though the Turks had not yet openly declared 
for war, "they had notwithftanding furniſhed Te- 
keli with ſuccours, and the batha 'of Varadin was 
concerned in the taking of Fillec. At laſt, 
on the 2d of January, the fatal horſc-tails, the 
utual enſigns of an enſuing war, were ſeen upon 
the gates "of the ſeraglio of Adrianople; and 
thc whole Ottoman empire was in motion, to 
carry fire and ſword into the boſom of Auſtria. 

To refiſt this formidable enemy, the emperor 
Leopold Ignatius had, the year before, implored 
the aſſiſtance of the nope and all Chriſtian princes, 
and particularly ſought the alliance of the king 
of Poland, that prince to terrible to the Infidels, 
who, with an handful of ſoldiers, had checked 
the progrets of the moſt numerous of the Otto- 
man armies. 

Sobictki had for ſome years boon taſting the 
plefſings of peace, and quietly enjoying the fruit 
ot his labour, by means of the advantageous 
treaties he had made with the Porte. Befide this, 
he was no friend to the Houte of Auſtria, nor to 
Leopold in particular, who had refuted him aſ- 
fittance, when Poland, preſſed by the arms of 
the Infidels, was within a moment of hecoming 
their prey. Theſe motives for tome time diverted 
Sobieſki from the alliance that was offered him; 

ut the courts of Rome and Vienna made ſuch 
powerful apphcauons, that at laſt they prevailed 

—Y N 
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on the king to join his arms with the im. 
perialiſts againſt the common enemy of Chris- 
tendom. 
Louiſa de la Grange d'Arquien, queen of 
Poland, a Frenc!; Lady by birth, tought to form 
an alliarce with the Houſe of Auſtria, which 
might contribute to the advancement of het 
family. Leopold, who was acquainted with 
the ſentiments of this princeſs, was betorchand 
with her, flattered her ambition, and made her 
very large promiſes. They fed her with hopes, 
that if ſhe could engage the king her huthand to 
ſign a treaty againſt the Turk, they would give 
her ſon the arch-ducheſs to wiſe, and that with 
the aſſiſtance of the emperor, ſhe might be able 
to ſet the crown of Poland upon the head ot that 
oung prince after his father's death. Innocent 
XI. promiſed him his protection and intereſt, and 
undertook to procure prince James to be nomi- 
nated his father's tucceflor in a generat dict. 
Upon theſe promites the ſolicited Sobictki, and 
eaſily gained him over to her views. In the 
mean time a great number of Foliſth lords in the 
diet oppoſed the violation of the treaties ſtubtiitting 
with the Porte, and the entering into the new 
league which was then propoſed; but the queen“ 
party managed ſo dextcroutly, and repreſented in 
ſuch lively colours the danger to which all Chrit- 
tendom was about to be expoſed, that they carricd 
it for an alliance with the emperor. 

This important treaty was concluded on the 
31ſt of March 1683. The terms were, That the 
emperor ſhould have 40,000 men in the field, 
and 20,000 in garriſon; that Sobieſki ſhould put 
himſelf at the head of the army which was to 
march againſt the Turks; that they ſhould fall 
upon Tekeli with 6009 men, while the reſt 

| 4 755 thou! la 
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honld make themſelves maſters of Podolia and 
the Ukraine, and drive the Infidels thence. By 
a ſecond treaty the king engaged to march to the 
relief of Vienna, 1n caſe that city was beſieged, 
as the great preparations of the enemy gave cauſe 
to apprehend it would be. 

As ſoon as the king had ſigned theſe treatics, 
he took pains to make good what he has 
done. He was generally thought to be inclined 
to avarice; and indeed the defire of raiſing his 
family might perhaps lead him to too ſtrict an 
economy, and the heaping up of immenſe 
riches; but in, the pretent circumſtances, it 
ſcemed as if he had ſpared, only to lay out his 
treatures to advantage. upon a proper occaſion. 
He opened his coffers to raiſe troops, and drew 
| over {everal officers of diſtinction to ſerve under 
| him: he formed regiments of Coffacks, and 
| maintained ſpies at his own expence in Tranſyl- 
vania and Hungary. He even found means to 
draw over Tekeli and Abath from the Turkiſh 
party; and while thoſe two princes appeared to 
be engaged with the Intidels, they actually held 
a private correſpondence with Sobicſki. = 

Kara Muſtapha the grand vizir ſoon appeared 
at the head of 20,000 men. Upon his approach 
the duke of Lorrain, who was generaliſſimo of 
the imperial army, and had laid ſiege to Neuhau- 
{el upon the Neyera, retreated into the Schut, an 
illand formed by the Danube, and famous for the 
tort of Komorre, raiſed upon a point of land on 
the ſide of Gran; but Vienna, in a conſterna- 
tion, calling him to her relief, he led his army 
up to the walls of the city. The grand vizir tar- 
ried ſome ſew days before Rab, or Javaria, which 
he cauſed to be beſieged ; but ſoon abandoning 
that enterprize, he bed up the . and 

in 
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in the month of July came within fight of the 
capital of Auſtria. 

The news of the Infidels . and the 
view of the fires the Tartars had kindled on both 
ſides the river, threw the empcror into the grcat- 
eſt conſicrnation. He quitted his palace with 
precipitation, without carrying off with him ci. 
ther turniture, money, or jewels. Moſt of the 
lords followed him without equipages; and they 
narrowly eſcaped being ſeized by the Tartars in 
the neighbourhood of Lintz. The emperor not 
thinking himſelf ſtill fecure, though arrived in 
that place, reſolved to go a great way farther vet 
into Germany. His ſecond flight was as Precipi- 
tate as the former, and attended with a circum- 
ſtance mare deplorable. The empreſs, who was 
in the ſixth month of her pregnancy, the ladies, 
and the whole court, without lodging, fire, or 
proviſions, were obliged to pats a Whole night 
in a foreſt, where, with much difficulty, they 
procured a truſs of ſtraw to lay the emprets upon, 
whote coniternation was fo great as to induce 
tome of the pains ſymptomatic of parturition. At 
laſt, Leopold arriving at Paſſaw, reſted awhile, 
and waited for the event of the fiege of Vienna. 

The trenches were opened on the 14th of 
July. Beſide the Hunganans, Tranfilvanians, 
Tartars, and the troops which guarded the 
bridges ot Rab, the Turks alone made a body 
of 150,009 men, who took vp a tract of ground 
proporttonable to their numbers. The grand vi- 
zir's quarter was upon the little riſing hills which 
furround the palace. Gold and; je wels made, on 
cvery ſide, a molt ſplendid ſhew in the midlit of 
mortars and cannon. All the terrors of war were 
intermixed with the pride and pomp of luxum), 
and no prince in Europe could appear more glo- 
rious, or more terrible. 5 

| On 
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On the other fide, the city beſieged was very 
| weak in ſeveral places, and the counterſcarp in 
bad condition. The point of attack was flanked 
with two ſmall baſtions, and fortified by a rave- 
lin, which covered the curtain. The rampart lay 
clote to the houſes, and ground was wanting to 
make a proper retreat; ſo that if the firſt poſts 
had been carried, it would have been impoſlible 
to have held out much longer. But there were 
proviſions in Vienna, and ammunition in abun- 
dance. There was alſo a ſufficient artillery, ma- 
naged by ſkilful engineers ; and the garriſon were 
aſſiſted by a confiderable number of citizens, 
who ſeemed reſolved to ſave their country, or 
periſh in its ruins. 'The duke of Lorrain took 
his poſt a ſmall diſtance off on the left fide of the 
Danube, as well to encourage the beſieged, as to 
be in readineſs to receive the ſuccours which 
ſhould arrive. 

The ſiege was not carried on with that vigour 
which the Turks uſually ſhew upon ſuch occa- 
fions. The firſt night they carried their trenches 
within 60 foot of the foſſe; but they ſcarce made 
any farther advancement. A battery of 70 pieces 
of cannon was not able in ſix weeks time to break 
down one ſingle pan of the ravelin. Their mines 
were all countermined : not one of them ſuc- 
ceeded ; and their whole ordnance, through want 
| of proper managers, became ineffectual. "Tis 
| ſaid, indeed, that Muſtapha prolonged the fiege 
with deſign ; and that to preſerve the plunder he 
expected to meet with, he was afraid of carrying 
the place by 8 

While he lay before Vienna, Tekeli was buſy 
in Hungary. The town of Preſbourg having put 
_ Hſelf under his protection, the Hungarian prince, 

O ſupported 
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6 ſupported by a body of 16,000 | Turks, marched 


to attack the citadel. The duke of Lorrain, in- 
formed of his motions, hazarded all to prevent 
them. He quitted his poſt, entered the caſtle of 


Preſbourg, and drove out the garriſon which was 


in the town. Tekeli was poſted within a quarter 
of a league of them; and it was judged proper 


to fall upon him. Lubormiſki, at the head of 


2,500, put him to flight, flew 800 of his 


men, and obliged the reſt to retreat toward: 
Tyrnaw. 


The duke of Lorrain, having repaſſed the Da- 
nube, was preparing to throw a bridge over it 
near Tala, while Count Tekeli, by the orders of 
the grand vizir, entered Auſtria. The duke, in- 
formed of the enemies march, went to meet them, 
and came up with them not far from Piſemberg. 
The enemy were poſted upon a rifing ground. 
from whence two battalions fell ſo ficrcely 
upon the Chriſtian troops, that they repulſed the 
Poles, and overthrew all that ſtood in their way: 
but the duke's dragoons put a ſtop to their fury, 


and charged them ſo reſolutely, that they were 


obliged to return to the main body of their army, 
which was immediately diſperſed : ſome of them 
fled toward la Mark, and the reſt toward the 
bridges of Vienna. = 
Sobieſki in the mean time, preſſed by the re- 
ted letters of Leopold, marched with 20,000 


Poles to the ſuccour of the place; and joining 


the duke of Lorrain near Ollerbrun, croflied the 
Danube at Tala, over a bridge which they had 
built, led his army through the narrow paſtages 
which the enemy might cafily have guarded, and 
ſeized upon the mountains which ſurround Vi- 


enna, and the caſtle of Claremberg, which com- 
| 1 . mand: 
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mands the whole country. The march proved 
| fortunate, and the ſucceſs of it gave Sobieſki to 
underſtand that he had to do with an enemy, who 
was either without experience, or too full of pre- 
ſumption. The Chriſtian army encamped, on 
the 11th of September, on the tops of the moun- 
E tains juſt mentioned, and their generals gave them 
E reſt for one whole day, that they might be fitter 
| for action on the next. The engagement began 
by break of day on the ſide of Claremberg. The 
different poſts 1eized by the Infidels were covered 
with inundations; but notwithitanding this. ad- 
vantage they were driven from them, and by 
noon Sobieſki was maſter of all the higher 
ground, and prepared to fall, with a body of 
Hluflars, upon the quarters of the grand vizir. 
While the Chriſtian troops were thus bravely 
engaged, Muſtapha, making a jeſt of their aſ- 
ſault, was drinking coffee in his tent with his two 
ſons and the cham of Tartary. He ſent only 
12,000 men to the attack of Claremberg, and 
declined giving any aſſiſtance to his horſe, though 
charged by the whole imperial army. But as 
ſoon as the Turkiſh general, blinded by a ſenſe- 
leſs confidence, ſaw the ſtandards of Sobieſki ſo 
near him, his fooliſh preſumption changed into 
cowardice; and, trembling and affrighted, he 
had no ſtrength but to fly. The Germans firſt en- 
tered the camp, as being neareſt to it. The king 
reached it by fix in the -evening; and before 
night there was not a Turk to be ſeen. They 
found immenſe riches, and Sobieſki wrote to the 
queen, that the grand vizir had made him his ſole 


kexecutor. 


Muſtapha, in the ſiege of Vienna, acted con- 
trary to all the known rules of the art of war, 
| EA _—_ and 
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and the advice of the oldeſt baſhas. He ought 
firſt to have conquered Javarin, which he left be- 

hind him. In laying fiege to Vienna, he ſplit the 
Turkiſh creſcents againft that rock, and gave into 
the hands of the Chriſtians the prodigious wealth 


which he had brought along with him. He might 
have taken the city before the Poles came up. He 


might have retarded their march, and covered his 


lines, by guarding the narrow paſſes which tur- 


rounded his camp; but he looked upon the firſt 
advantages of the Chriſtians with contempt, and 
ſeemed as if he had let them gain them only that 
he might chuſe a time to conquer them at his 
pleaſure, in the midft of their ſucceſs. When they 
fell upon his camp, it gave him no more concern, 
His troops were driven from hill to hill, without 
his ſending them any ſuccours to ſupport them. 
Laſtly, he'kept about him 150,000 men, to be 


as it were ſpectators of the engagement. Sohieſkt | 


adyanced, and the vizir waited his coming up in 
a ſtate of inſenſibility, as if it were to deliver 
into his hands his rich pavilions. A miſtaken 
courage blinded him, and concealed his danger 
from him; and when he diſcerned it, it was only 


to paſs from one extreme of preſumption to ano- 


ther of terror and conſternation. This great vic- 
tory coſt the Chriſtians no more than the Joi 
of 600 men; and as the Infidels made but a 
weak reſiſtance, and were not purſued, a ſmall 
number only of them was left upon the field of 
battle. . „ 
Sobieſki, upon his entrance into Vienna, which 
he had fo lately delivered, went directly and pre- 
ſented himſelf before the altar, to return his 
thanks to Almighty God, and joined himfelf in 
the Te Deum, with his countenance fixed 1 
. | — . 
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me ground, and the moſt lively expreſſions of 


admiration and gratitude. The people were bu- 
ſied in ſinging his praiſes, and looking upon him 
with wonder and aſtoniſhment, while the king 
attributed the whole ſucceſs of his arms to 
Heaven. . 

The emperor returned to the capital of his do- 
minions on the 14th of the ſame month; and 
there ſhewing himſelf as haughty as he had ap- 


peared dejected before, he declined to pay to 


Sobieſki the honours which were given to kings 
in other courts. At a time when Leopold was 
recovering, in fact, his crown from the victorious 
hands of the Poliſh monarch, he conteſted upon 
2 vain ceremonial. It was at laſt determined, 
that they ſhould meet in open field; and the in- 
terview was made at Schwech, about a league 
and half from Vienna. | 
As ſoon as the emperor appeared, Sobieſki 
went to meet him, and ſaid to him in Latin, That 
he was very glad that Heaven had proſpered his 


endeavours and his friendſhip. Leopold gave no 
anſwer, either through the haughtineſs of his diſ- 
poſition, or that he was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 

at the ſight of his deliverer. Two days after he 


ſent prince James a ſword ſet round with dia- 
monds, and three thouſand ducats to every one 


of the Poliſh generals. He wrote a letter like- 


wiſe to the young Prince, in which, to excuſe 
— himſelf for not having before taken notice of 
him, he told him, that the remembrance of the 
dangers he had run, and the preſence of the 
prince to whom he owed his preſervation, had 
made at once ſo great an impreſſion upon him, 
that he was in a manner inſenſible. However 
this was, Sobic{ki was treated with ingratitude, 
03 and 
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and the promiſes which had been made him were 


forgotten as ſoon as the ſervice was done. 
The Poliſh lords, provoked to ſee their king ſo 


diſreſpectfully treated, would have perſuaded him 


to retire; but a ſenſe of glory prevailed more 


upon him, and he determined to finiſh the cam- 


aign. SRL. | 

d Upon raifing the ſiege of Vienna, the Ottoman 
army retreated into Hungary to the neighbour- 
hood of Gran. A large body of troops had 
paſſed the Danube over the bridge of Barkham, 
and had ſpread themſelves around that fort, in 
the orchards which lie along the banks of the 
river. The king of Poland formed a deſign of 
diſlodging them from that poſt; and that the 
Poles might have all the glory of the expedition, 
he did not communicate his project to the duke 
of Lorrain. Upon the approach of the firſt line 
of the Chriſtian troops, to Turks, who had re- 

covered themſelves, fell upon them; and their 
numbers being conſiderably augmented, they 
drove back the Poles, and killed a great number. 
Sobieſki himſelf was never in ſo great danger. 
Though he could not have thought the enemy 


would have been beforehand with him, nor ex- 


pected they would have engaged fo ſoon, he gave 
immediate orders, and ſtood firm with a body of 
Cofftacks and ſome horſe. The Turks, with their 
labres in their hands, fell upon him ſo impe- 
tuoufly, that his battalion was ſhaken, and in a 
fright turned their backs upon the third onſet. 
Deſerted by his ſoldiers, he was obliged to fly 
with them; and being briſkly purſued, and ſcarcely 
known by his own men, he narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing ſtifled in the midſt of the preſs. Twice a 
Turkiſh ſoldier attempted to cut off his head; 


and 
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and if a gentleman, and the maſter of his horſe, 
who never left him, had not diverted thoſe fatal 


blows, the great Sobieſki, who had eſcaped the 
dangers of to many battles, muſt have loſt his 
life in that ſkirmiſh. He was ſo fatigued, and 


covered with duſt, ſweat and blood, and fo ſpent 
with the heat of the weather and the engage- 
ment, that he was not able to ſit upon his horſe. 
* His head declined upon his breaſt, and as he was 
| fat and heavy, he was in danger of being either 
| ſuffocated or falling into the hands of the enemy. 
His gentleman and the maſter of the horſe took 
hold of him by one arm, and keeping his head 
up ſtraight for fear of ſuffocation, they let go the 
bridles of their horſes, and ſo eſcaped. | 


Vengeance, however, followed cloſe at the 


heels of this affront. A. report was ſpread among 
the Turks, that the king was ſlain. Fired with 
their advantage, and freed from the fear of that 
terrible thunderer, they defired of Kara Muſta- 
pha, a ſupply of troops, to exterminate the re- 
mains of the Chriſtian army. The grand vizir 


immediately diſpatched a numerous body of horſe, . 


and ordered Tekeli to advance toward Barkham 


with 30,000 men under his command; but be- 


fore theſe ſupplies could arrive, Sobieſki got the 
ſtart of the enemy. In ſhort, upon the 11th of 
October, two days after the defeat, the king got 
on horſeback by break of day, and put his 
troops in order of battle The right wing he 
commanded in perſon, the leſt he committed to 
the grand general of the crown, and gave the 
center to the prince of Lorrain. | 
Rage and fury ſeemed to animate the Turks 
upon the firſt onſet, and to ſupply their want of 
numbers, The Chriſtian troops fell upon them 
O04. With 
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with a rapidity equal to their reſiſtance. The 
baſnas of Buda, Sileſtria, and Caramania, made 


prodigious efforts, and long ſuſpended the vic- 
tory, which the courage of the king of Poland, 
and the good order he had eſtablithed, at Jaſ 
carried in favour of the Chriſtians. Sobieſki, by 
lacing himſelf in the right wing, as we have | 
already obſerved, had a deſign to fall down. 


toward the river, and throw himſelf betwixt the 
enemy and their bridge. When their ardour be- 


gan to abate, he firetched out his forces by little 
and little into the lower plain, and drew toward 
the Danube. Upon this motion the Infidah, 
who were apprehenſive for their bridge and the | 
fort of Barkham, broke their ranks to get thither 
before him. They were briſkly purſued, and ſoon 


thrown into confuſion. The way was too narrow 


to receive them all. Part caſt themſelves into the 
Danube, and there periſhed. Others expired 
under the ſword of the conqueror. A great num. 
ber ran toward the bridge, which being over- 
loaden, was broken down. A moit dreadful 


Mlaughter then followed, Barkham was attacked 


by the Polith foot, and carried by aſſault. The 
ſoldiers gave way to their fury, and glutted their 
hatred againſt the Infidels. It was in vain to 
throw down their arms; they ſpared none. They 
refuſed to hearken to a capitulation; and the 
conquerors, deaf to the voices of their own of- 
ficers, would not be prevailed on to deſiſt from 
laughter till there were no more enemies to be 


| lain. There fell that day 12,000 Turks. 


The action was over, and the Chriſtian army 


already conquerors, when Tekeli appeared upon 


the neighbouring mountains; but upon ſeeing the 
defeat of his allies, he retreated. It has been 
thought that his dilatoxinets was a conſequence 8 

4 the 


* 
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the intelligence he held with the king of Poland, 
and that he might have come up ſooner. The 
grand vizir ſuſpected it, and cauſed him to be 
taken up ſome time after. The fruit of this vic- 
tory was the conqueſt of Gran, which ſurrendered 
after a ſiege of five days. The ſultan attributed 
the loſs of that city to the negligence and in- 
ability of Kara Muſtapha, and cauſed him to hc 
ſtrangled. 1 ; | 

Atter this glorious campaign, Sobieſki ſet for- 
ward upon his return into his own dominions. 
In his march he made himſelf maſter of Zatkin, 
which broke all the ſchemes of the Infidels, who 
had reſol ved to fall upon him in his retreat. A 
few days after, the Poles defeated an army of 
495,000 Turks and Tartars near Filgrotin. The 
Coſſacks, Moldavians, and Wallachians then en- 
tered the province of Butriac, where they ſlew 
above 100,000 perſons. | 

1684. The next year the king of Poland en- 
tered into a league offenſive and defenſive with 
the emperor, and the republic of Venice, againſt 


the Turks. While the Imperialiſts were engaged 


upon the Danube, and the Venetians in the 
Morea, the Poles were to employ the forces of 
the Infidels by an attack on the fide of Wallachia. 
By a ſecret article of this treaty it was ſtipulated, 
that this province and Moldavia ſhould be abſo- 
lutely ſubject to Sobieſki, and that he might diſ- 


| Pol? of them to his eldeſt ſon. Two years after, 


the king drew the czar of Muſcovy into this 
league, with the hoſpodar of Moldavia, who pro- 


 mited to declare for him as ſoon as the Poles 


mily would derive, were a powerful motive 


ſhould ſet footing in his country. 
Sobieſki marched toward this expedition with. 
all imaginable ardour. The advantages his fa- 


to 
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to engage him in it. He was followed by the 
braveſt ſpirits in all Poland. All the lords and 
generals entered into the ſervice, and the repub. 
lic had not tor a long time ſent abroad fo nume— 
rous and well-diſciplined an army. The campaign 
was opened in the beginning of July. The king 
would command in perſon, though the lords 
complained that he took from them the beſt part 
of their glory; and this jealouſy had already oc- 
caſioned . tome divitions. The army entered 
Moldavia, patled the Pruth, and leaving it on 
the right, traverſed vaſt plains, without the ap- 
pearance of any enemy. "hey expected indeed 
to meet the hoſpodar, who, by a private treaty 
made with him, was to join his forces to the 
Poles; but the perfidious Cantemir had changed 
tis mind, and was gone over to the Infidels. 
The king made himſelf maſter of all the places 
m the province, and found no oppoſition to his 
conqueſts. But the difficulty was how to pre- 
terve a country that lay quite open, without any 
one ſtrong place in it. „ = 
Aſter a march of four and twenty Moldavian 
leagues, every one of which is as much as five 
Engliſh ones, without meeting with an enemy, 
that he might not loſe the fruit of that expedition, 
Sobieſki reſolved upon proceeding as far as the 
borders of the Black Sea, and laying fiege to 
Akierman or Bialogrod, in the Dubriac province 
of the Leſſer Tartary, upon the frontiers of 
Moldavia. The army then turned toward that 
quarter, but ſoon found it impoſſible to go for- 
ward, for the Tartars had laid the whole country 
defolate, and had left neither forage nor pro- 
. viſion. 5 „„ . 
Sobicſki then quitted this defign to march 
along the Danube; but this ſcheme was Rs 
| „ CE wat 
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d E many rocks, woods, and narrow lanes, lay in 
the way, that, befide the danger of ambuſcades, 
they had cauſe to apprehend the road was to 
E inpafſable, that the army muſt have periſhed if 
E they had advanced too far. They therefore re- 
turned toward the Pruth; when the Tartars and 
E Moldavians came down from their. mountains, 
and ſhewed themſelves in the valley. As the 
cori and hay were full-grown and dry, their de- 
© tackments ſet fire to the fields, as the negroes of 
Congo do in Africa to drive away the lions and 
| leopards, and the Chriſtian troops often ſaw 
themſelves covered with flames and aſhes. Be- 
| fide this; they were obliged to engage in ſeveral 
| places, and always in a ſituation of diſadvantage. 
| The greateſt danger, however, was in croſſing the 
Buccovines, which were vaſt ſolitudes, inter- 
| ſperſed with ditches and narrow paſſes between 
the Pruth and one part of the Krapac mountains. 
The Tartars propoſed there to have quite de- 
ſtroyed the Poliſh army, when, ſhut up in a kind 
of priſon, they would not have been in a condi- 
tion to defend themſelves. To this end they 
placed an ambuſcade upon the fide of a brook, 
which flowed out of a rock near a narrow paſ- 
ſage, lined on each fide by a ſteep rock, and 
through which the Poles were obliged to march. 
They were upon the point of falling into this 
ſnare, when a deſerter luckily came to give them 
notice of the danger which threatened them. In- 
tormed of the place, and the nature of the am- 
buſcade, the king detached Rewowſki, the trea- 
ſurer of the crown, with a body of ſelect ſoldiers, 
who, climbing up the mountain, fell upon the 
| Tartars from behind, as they lay aſleep, and en- 
tirely routed them. The army then marched 
| forward 


* WE «ith greater difficulties than the former. So 
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forward without any apprehenſion, and happi) 
arrived at Snyatin in Pokatia. This expedition 
had not indecd the ſncceis which was expected; 
but this was ſo far from caſting a blemith Upon 
the reputation of Sobieſki, that it ſerved only tg 
augment his glory. Rs 

The king ſtood in need of all his courage and 
experience to prevent any tatal effects from the 
Moldavian's treachery. Not ſeeing him come up, 
he was for marching into the Budziac, or as far 
as the Danube. His courage led hm thither; 
and ne would have compailed his deſigns, if the 
ways had been paſſable. In his return, his {kill, 
and the order he cauied to be obſerved, faved 
his army, and were equivalent to the laurels of 
a victory. The ten thouſand Greeks, whoſc fio- 
ry is given by Xenophon, were not expoſed to 
greater dangers, nor retreated out of Perſia with 
more honour, than did the Poles from the moun- 
tains of Moldavia. 33 

Sobictki was at this time the moſt glorious 
monarch that had ever filled the throne of Po- 
land; yet on his return in triumph to his king— 
dom, the great lords began to ſuſpect that he in- 
tended to render the crown hereditary in his fa- 
mily. Their diftruſt even went ſo far, that they 
had refuſed to ſupport him in the late campaigus 
againſt the Turks in Podolia and Moldavia. 
Though he took Gran, yet his expeditions, being 
chiefly made at his own expence, were tar from 
being anſwerable to the former honour he had ac- 
quired, and ſome of them were unſucceſsful, 
though conducted with the greateſt abilities and 

courage. 2 8 

For ſome time before his death, he had declin- 
ed appearing at the head of the army, either from 
an inclination to filence the complaints of the 


lords 


3 
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= 
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mendable, that if he was — fond of lay- 
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| jonks who were diſpleaſed that he gave them no 


opportunity of diſtinguiſhing themlely es, - or that 


his age and fickneſs would not admit of the fa- 
tique. Yet good fortune ſtill accompanied his 
troops, for Count Jablonowtki, grand general of 
the kingdom, and Sapicha, grand general of Li- 
thuania, gained a victory over the Turks and 
Tartars near Nieſta. The infidels left 4000 of 
their men upon the field of battle, and loſt be- 
fides 5000 waggons loaded with proviſions and 
ammunition deſigned for Kaminiec, together 
with the money that was to pay the garriſon. 
The Poles are ſaid to have loſt but twelve men in 
the action. 

On the 17th of June 1696 (the anniverſary of 
his ſucceſſion to -the throne) died the heroic and 
magnanimous Sobieſki, at Villanow near War- 
ſaw, having lived 66 years, and reigned 22. 
A character hke his will be pleaſing to contem- 

late. 

: Raiſed to a throne by his courage, his after 
conduct ſhewed that he deſerved his good for- 
tune. He knew to combine a good taſte for the 
ſciences with a thorough knowledge of the art of 
war, and could as well harangue in a diet, as 
fight at the head of an army. If he heaped up 


riches, and ſeemed of a ſparing diſpoſition, the 


intereſt of the republic always got the better of 
his temper. While he was yet no more than 
marſhal of the crown, he made frequent uſe of 
his wealth toward diſperſing thoſe vaſt armies of 
Tartars and Coſſacks which invaded the kingdom 
with ſo much fury; and in the campaign of Vi- 
enna, he diſtributed his treaſures with a kind of 
prodigality, which was ſo much the more com- 


ing 
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ing up riches, he ſacrificed his own inclination ig 
the neceſſities of the ſtate. 

Vienna ſaved, and ſeveral other exploi ts, hav 
immortalized the name of Sobieſki. If he did 
not recover Kaminiec, as he gave cauſe to hope 
that he would upon his coming to the crown, the 
reaſon was, becauſe the republic had then neither 
cannon, powder, nor engineers. And what 
could Sobieſki do in this condition ? His con- 
rage, through the want of his ſubjects aſſiſtance, 
was conſtraiued agamit his inclination to remain 
inactive. In the following reign the Turks gave 
back Kaminiec ; and this rellitütion ought rather 
to be looked upon, in {ume fort, as a conſequence 
of the victories which Sobieſki and the Imperial- 
iſts his allics had gained over the enemies of the 
Chriſtian name, than attributed to any efforts of 


Auguſtus and the Poles for the — of that 


important place. 
Sobieſki had brought the Coffacks vader much 
greater ſubjection than they were before; the 


Muſcovites were his allies; the Turks were beaten 


in every quarter, and preſumed not to enter upon 


his frontiers ; the kingdom, enriched with their 


ſpoils, enjoyed a profound peace, while the king, 
at the head of his troops, was expoſed 10 all the 


hazards of war in an enemy's country; and 
laſtly, he had carried the glory of the nation to 


the higheſt point of perfection. 

Yet this prince, to deſerving of the throne, 
met with moſt ungrateful ſubjects. Theempecror 
ſhewed but little gratitude for the ſervices he had 
rendered him; and the court of Vienna, not ſa- 
tisficd with refuſing Prince James the arch-du- 
cheſs, who had been promiſed him, oppoſed the 


marriage of that young prince with the princets 
Radzivil. 
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Radzivil. The Poles likewiſe but ill requited the 
good offices of Sobieſki. The houſe of Sapicha, 
which he had drawn from obſcurity, and raiſed 
to the higheſt offices in the duchy of Lithuania, 
confpired againft him in 1683. Radzieiowtki 
lis relation, for whom he had procured a cardi- 
abs cap, and had advanced him to the dignity of 
primate, became his enemy. Wielopoltki, the 
brother-in-law to the queen, joined with the pre- 
late: and it is ſaid, theſe two lords had formed 
a faction to dethrone their benefactor. = 
When Charles XII. of Sweden entered Cra- 
cow. he viſited the tomb of John Sohieſki in or- 
der to pay a mark of reſpect to the memory of 
hat great monarch. He is reported, as he hung 
will; reverence over his ſepulchre, to have cried 
out, © What a pity that ſo great a man ſhould 
ever die!“ May we not allo exclaim, what a pity 
that a perſon, ſo impreſſed with a ſenſe of Sobi- 
oki's virtues, ſhould adopt only the military part 
of his character for the object of his imitation ! 
How infinitely inferior 1s the Swediſh to the Po- 
liſh foverezen ! The former, dead to all the finer 
feclings of hamanity, was awake only to the 
calls of ambition; every other ſentiment being 
loſt in the ardour for military honours. If per- 
tonal courage be ſufficient to conſtitute a hero, he 
pollefled that quality in an eminent degree; but 
it was rather the bravery of a common ſoldier than 
of a general, Sobieſki, even in that view of his 
character, has an equal title to fame: for his va- 
lour was no lefs diſtinguiſhed; and in one reſpect 
was ſuperior, as it was not clouded with raſhneſs, 
but was tempered with prudence. Thengh the 
firſt general of his age, he placed not his fole am- 
bition in military glory; he was eat in peace as 
well as in war: by the union of talents belong- 
E | 2 ing 
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ing to each department, he defended his countr 
ſrom impending danger, raiſed her from her fall. 
ing ſtate, and delayed during his reign the era of 
her decline ; .while Charles, who was deficient in 
civil virtues, plunged Sweden, which he found 
highly proſperous, into ruin and deſolation. lu 
a word, Charles had the enthuſiaſm of a knight. 
errant, and Sobieſki the virtues of a hero. 

But the æra of John Sobieſki, ſplendid in it- 
felf, appears more luminous, when contraſted 
with the darkneſs which preceded and followed, 
The reigns of his immediate predeceflor and ſuc- 
ceſſor were convulſed with internal commotions; 


but the ſpirit of diſcord and anarchy was laid ſor 


a time by his tranſcendent genius. Under his 
auſpices Poland ſeemed to revive from the cala- 
mities which had long oppreſſed her, and again 
to recover her ancient ſplendour : ſuch is tlie 
powerful atcendency of a great and ſuperior 
mind. His military talents require no other teſti- 
mony than the victory of Choczim, the recovery 
of the Ukraine, repeated defeats of the Turks 
and Tartars, and the delivery of Vienna: while 
an exact inſight into the laws and conſtitution of 
his country, a manly and perſuaſive eloquence, a 
love and protection of literature, an accurate 
knowledge of foreign languages, and an un- 
ceaſing habit of affability, moderation, and tempc- 
rance, render him no leſs an object of our admi- 
ration in his civil capacity.“ But the 3 

| | 5 who 


* Dr. South, in his account of Poland, thus deſcribes John 

_ Sobieſki: © The king is a very well-ſpoken prince, very eaſy « 
« acceſs, and extreme civil, having moſt of the qualities requi. 
* ſite to form a complete gentleman. He is not only well-verſed 
4% in all military affairs, but likewiſe, through the means of a 
French education, very opulently ſtored with all polite and 
* ſcholaſtical learning. Beſides his own tongue, the Sclavomany 
he underſtands the Latin, French, Italian, German, and ng 


iſh 
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who could allay the ferments of public faction, 
could not ſuppreſs the domeſtic diſſenſions of his 
own family; and the tame great prince, who kept 
a turbulent people 1 in awe, and chaſtited the moſt 
formidable enemies, was himſelf under the con- 
trol of his conſort, a French lady *, of exquitite 
beauty and elegant manners, but of refitle!s in- 
trigue, 1 inſatiable avarice, and ordinate ambi- 
tion. This unprinciple d woman fomented a 1p1- 
rit of diſunion and jealouty among her children; 
and loaded her eldeſt ſon with every {pecies of 
indignity. She formed and ſupported an admi— 
nifiration called, by way of deriſion, the Jewiſh 
junto; and introduced into the roy al houthold a 
narrow parſimony unbecoming the dignity of a 
powerful ſovercign : in a word, by a ſeries of of- 
tenſive and wicked meaſures, ſhe loft her huſ- 
band the affection of his ſubjects ; and rendered 
the clote of his reign as odious, as the preceding 
part had been popular and glorious. 

The decline of Sobieſki's life was clouded with 
affliction. He felt himſelf a prey to a lingering 
ditcate  ; yet, inſtead of deriving any comfort 
trom his neareſt connections, he experienced an 
aggravation of his diſtreſs from the unnatural 
conteſts of his children, and the intriguing ſpirit 
of his queen. The decay of his authority, and 
tie indecent cabals almoſt openly carrying on for 
the choice of his ſucceſſor, affected in the ſirongy 
eſt manner a perſon of his extreme ſenſibility : 
lis ſubjects, inſtead of lamenting, ſeemed eager- 


« iſh languages: he delights much in natural hiſtory, and in all 
« the parts of phyſic. He is wont to reprima:id the clergy for 
.* not admitting the modern philoſophy, ſuch as Le Grand's and 
* Cartefius's, into the univerſities and ſchools,” &c. South's 
Poſthumous Works, p. 24. 

Marie de la Grange. 

Illis illneſs was a complication of diſorders, gout, ſtone, aſth- 


ma, dropſy. 
P | ly. 
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ly to anticipate his diflolution. Vet, in this de. 
plorable ſtate, the king's equanimity, founded oi 
religion and philoſophy, did not forſake him; an 
he retained, even upon his death-bed, that nus. 
ture of ſeriouſneſs and gaicty, ſirength of rea- 
ſoning and quickneſs of repartee, which 60 
ſtrongly marked his character. Some ſtriking in. 
cidents, immediately preceding his de ath, are, 
tranſmitted to us by the chancellor Zaluſki biſhop 
of Plottko, who was preſent when he expired. 
Some alarming ſymptoms 1 in Sobieſki's ditorder 
having awakened the queen's ſolicitude reſpecting 
the ſucceſſion to his fortune, ſhe earneſtly impor- 
tuned Zaluſki to preſent himſelf before the king. 
and infinuate ſome advice concerning the difyoti- 
tion of his affairs. The hiſhop, when he entered 
the apartment, finding the king in an agony ot 
excruciating pain *, endeavoured | to give him com- 
fort and hopes of recovery. But Sobiefpi rc- 
plied, © I foreſee my approaching death; my 
« ſituation will be the ſame to-morrow as i is to- 
« day; all conſolation is now too late :” they, 
fetching a deep figh, his majeſty aſked him 
* why he came ſo ſeldom to court, and in wha! 
* manner he employed himſelf at his dioce 
* alone?” Zaluſki, after expatiating upon thc 
duties of his epiſcopal office and the reſources of 
literature, artfully turned the diſcourfe to the hu- 
fineſs in queſtion. © Lately,” faid he, I have 
* been employed in no very agreeable, yet necr!- 
& ſary duty: weighing the frail condition of hu— 
«© man nature, remembering, that as Socrates 
and Plato, fo all men muſt dic; and confider- 
ing the diſſenſions which may ariſe among my 
relations after my deceaſc, I have taken an in- 
* yentory of my effects, and have diſpoſed of 


* Zaluſki, Epiſt. vol. III. p. 5 14. e 3 
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« them by will.” The king, who ſaw the pur- 
155 of his diſaus interrupted him with a loud 
laugh, and exclaimed, in a quotation from Ju- 
venal * “O medici, mediam contundite venam.” 
W hat, my lord bithop ! you whoſe judgment 
i and good ſenſe I have ſo long eſteemed, do 
„you make your will? What an uſeleſs loſs 6f 
+ time!” &c, Not diſcouraged by this tally, 
the biſhop perfevered in ſuggeſting, „that in 
*« juſtice ts his family and country he ought 
i without delay to regulate the ditpoſition of his 
« effects, and to declare his final inclinations.” 
For God's ſake,” returned Sobieſki with a 
more ſerious tone, * do not ſuppoſe that any 
© good will ariſe in this age, when vice has in- 
e created to ſuch an enormous degree, as almoſt 
to exclude all _ of forgiveneſs from the 
* mercy of the Deity ! Do you not ſee how great 
is the public iniquity, tumult, and violence ? 
© all ſtrive who ſhall blend good and evil with- 
out diſtinction: the morals of my ſubjects are 
« overturned; will you again reſtore them? My 
© orders are not attended to while I am alive; 
* can ] expect to be obeyed when J am dead! 
{© That man is happy, who with his own hand 
„ diſpoſes of his effects, which cannot be en- 
*® truſted with fecurity to his executors; while 
„they who bequeath them by a will act abſurd- 
« ly, for conſigning to the care of others what is 
* more ſecure in the hands of their neareſt rela- 
tions. Have not the regulations of the kings 
my predeceſſors been deſpiſed after their deaths? 
* Where corruption univerſally prevails, judg- 
ment is obtained by money; the voice of con- 
* ſcience is not heard, and reaſon and equity are 


Juvenal, Sat. VI. I. 40. „Open a vein.” In applying t: this 
pallage, the king meant to inſinuate that the biſhop was mad. 
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« no more. Then ſuddenly giving a Iudicroy 
turn to the converſation, he cxc laimed; „ What 
can you ſay to this, Mr. Will- maker!“ 

Sobleſki left behind him his wife Marie de la 
Grange, three ſons, James, Alexander, and Con- 
ee, and one daughter Thereſa Cunigunda. 
Marie his wife, daughter of Henry de lu Grange 

captain of the guar ds to Philip duke of Orleans, 

and of Frances de la Chartre, was maid of ho- 

nour to Louiſa queen of Ladiflaus IV. She waz. 
firſt married to Radzivil prince of Zamoſki ; 
within a month after his deceafe ſhe eſpouſcd 
John Sobietki in ſecret, and brought him in 
dower a large portion and the favour of his ſove- 
reign. Her influence over her huſband, and the 
ill uic ſhe made of her power, have been already 
obſerved. 

James Louis, the eldeſt ſon of Sobieſki, waz 
born at Paris in 1667. He accompanied his father 
to t rehct of Vienna, in the fixteenth year of 
his age; and narrowly eſcrped being ſlain in an 
action near Banan in Hungary. -He aſterwards 
gave ſuch ſignal proofs of his military talents, 
that, upon his father's indiſpoſition i in the cam- 
paign of 1687 againſt the Turks, he was entruti- 
ed with the command of the army, although only 
in the 21ſt year of his age; and received from the 
ſoldicrs all the honours uſually paid only to the 
kings of Poland: a fingular RED of deference 
in an elective monarchy, and which gave encon- 
ragement to an expec tation of the then one at his 
father's deceaſe. His father promoted this view 
with the utmoſt exertion of his intereſt; but it 
was entirely diſconcerted by the inditeretion tf 
the prince, and the refileis intrigues of the queen ; 
who, having conceived the ſtrongeſt antipathy t 
Her eldett ſon, and a no leſs violent . in 

N favou 
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favour of her ſecond far Alexander, a prince of 
a more tractable diſpoſition, tfacrificed the digni- 
ty of her family to a blind inzpulfe of parental 
partiality. 
Sobiciki had ſcarcely oxpired, before the cabals, 
which even his authority could hardly ſuppreſs, 
broke out with undificmbled violence. The di- 
viſion of the king's treature canted the moit in- 
decent ditputes and altercations between his Wi- 
dow and children. james, without a moment's 
delay, endeavoured, though in vain, to ſeize it 
by force, being. anticipated by the queen *, who, 
with the afliftance of the abbe Polignac, fort it 
into France. She had three great objects in 
view: either to obtain the crown tor Alexander, 
whom ſhe was ſecure of governing ; to promote 
the election of Count Tablononik, great general 
of the crown, with an intention of marrving: 
him; or to favour the pretenſiens of the prince of 
Conti, warmly fupported by Louis XIV. Atall 
events ſhe was firmly reſolved to procure the ex- 
cluſion of her eldelt ton ; and this was the only 
point the carried. Had the family of Sobictkt 
been unanimous, James would have been elected 
king; but no ſubmiſſion ꝙ could joſten the im- 
5h : placable 
The queen ſent 3,090,000 French livres = FL. 125, ooo, into 
France. Larrey, Hiſt. Louis XIV. v. II. p. 297. 
1 Zaluiki has given the following curious inſtance of the 
queen's tnplacability : I and other tenators accompanied prince 
© James to the queen's at Bieltz, but her majeſty being informed 
* of our approach, retired precipitately from the palace in order 
40 to avoid the interview; we overtook her about a mile froin 
Bieltz, and ordered the driver to ſtop, while ſhe repeatedly 
urged him to continue his route: at length the coachman, 
* alarmed by our number and threats, ſtopped the carriage. On 
our advancing to the queen, ſhe received us with great marks 
of diſpleaſure; and although the prince pcoſtrated himſelf be- 
fore her, and embraced her feet with the moſt protuund re- 
'* ſpect, he was not able to extort from her more than a ſhort 
and evaſive anſwer, Upon his retiring, with his eyes full of 
| P.3 „ 6 teary 
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placable reſentment of the queen, who, cet 
when ſhe ſound it impracticable to fecure the 
election of her {avourite fon Alexander, or to 


compaſs any of her other defigns, both in ſocret 


and openly ſet herſelf in oppolition to the pre- 
tenſions of James. When the diet of convoca- 
tion aſſembled at Warſaw, the queen ſummoncd 


a meeting of ſenators and nuncios in her apart- 


ment, whom ſhe addreſſed in regard to her ton 
with all the virulence which inveter ate fury could 
inſpire, and all the affected candour towards the 
Poles which the moſt conſummate Iypocrily 
could ſuggeſt. © Although I am not by birth a 


Pole, I am one by inclination ; and am more 


« attached to this nation than to my own family. 


e Reflect maturely whom you will nominate 


„your king in the place of my much-regrettcd 
* hutband; and I ſincerely recommend to you 
& not to elect one of my children. I too well 
« know all their diſpoſitions ; and particularly 
* caution you not to raiſe to the throne the eldeſt 
* prince James. His inconfiderate raſhneis will 
i involve the kingdom in ſpeedy and mevitable 
PHIL, I biſhop of Plotfko, though her 
creature, diſguſted at theſe appearances of. unna- 
tural rancour, unportuned her to defift ; but the 
exclaimed with greater violence: © Do not inter- 
„ rupt me; I will never retract what I have laid, 
as I preter the ſaſety of the republic to my own 
„ intereſts and the fplendour of my family. I 
„again exhort the Poles to elect any candidate 
“in preference to one of my children.” This 
virulent oppoſition to the views of her eldeſt ſon 


Vas but too ſucceſsful : he was rejected by a great 


« tears, I myſelf uſed ſome endeavours to ſoften her reſent- 
cc ment; which, however, had no other effect than to draw from 
ce her additivnal expreſſions of diſguſt and- indignation.“ Ja- 
. vol. III. p. 135. 

majority, 
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majority, and the choice of the nation fell upon 
Auguſius elector of Saxony. 

The ſequel of the hiſtory of Sobieſl:i's family, 
BOW reduced to a private ſtation, will be com- 
priſed in a ſhort compaſs. After the defeat of 
Auguſtns II. at the battle of Cliſſow, Charles XII. 
determined to give a new king to Poland; and 
his veneration for the memory of John Sobieſki 
induced him to offer that dignity to his eldeſt 
ton. In conſequence of this reſolution, Auguſ- 

tus was declared by the primate unworthy to 
reign; and a diet of election was convened at 
Warſaw. James was then at Breſlaw, impatient- 
ly expecting his nomination to the threne 40 wor- 
thily filled by his father, and from which he had 
been deprived by the unprecedented malice of a 
mother. But the uſual ſingularity of his ill- for- 
tune ſtill purſued him: as Phe was hunting with 
lus brother Conſtantine, a ſmall detachment of 
Son horſemen {ſurpriſed and carried him off; 
and, inſtead of receiving a crown, he was con- 
lined in the cattle of Pleiſſenburgh near Leiphc. 
Conſtantine might have eſcaped ; but, from an 
impulte of fraternal affection, he voluntarily ac ac 
companied his brother into confinement, and ad- 
miniſtered conſolation under this grievous reverſe 
of fortune. This event ha :ppened on the 28th of 
February, 1704. 
In the month of September, 1706, the two 
brothers were removed to the fortreſs of Koning- 
ſtein, as to a phce of ſtill greater ſecurity ; but 
in December of the ſame year fortunately obtain - 
ed their enlargement, upon the requeſt of Charles 
XII. at the concluſion of the celebrated treaty 
with Auguſtus II. in which the latter was com- 
pelled to abdicate the throne of Poland. This 
abdication, howeyer, did not revive the preten- 
P4 ſions 
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ſions of James to the crown, the election having 
fallen, during his continement, upon Staniſlaus 
Leizinſki, From this period James paſſed a pri- 
vate and retired life, and ſeems to have entirely 
renounced all his views upon the crown of Po- 
land. He died iu 1737 at Zolkiew in Red Rul- 
ſia, in the joth year of his age; and in him, as 
the Tait male of his family, the name of Sobict- 
ki became extinct. His wife was Hedwige Eleo- 
nora *, daughter of Philip William elector pala- 
tine: by her he left two daughters, Mary Char- 
lotte and Clementina Mary. Bo > To 
Ide eldeſt, Mary Charlotte, married in 1723 
Frederic Maurice de la Tour duke of Bouillon, 
who dying within a few days after the marriage, 
ſhe eſpouſed, with a diſpenſation from the pope, 
his brother Charles Godfrey the ſame year. By 
him ſhe loft Hue a ſon, the preſent duke of Bou- 
illon, married to a lady of the houſe of Lorraine, 
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* Siſter of Eleonora Magdalena wife of the emperor Leopold. 
James had been firi! contracted in marriage to the widow of the 
elector of Brandenbursh's brother, a rich heireſs of the houſe of 
Radzivil in Litheania, but upon this occaſion he firſt experienced 
that ill fortune which afterwards attended him through life. “ An 
« envoy. was ſent to Berlin to negotiate the marriage, which was 
& agreed upon by the e!-ctor's and her conſent, and the prince 
„ himſelf came thither in perſon, with a numerous attendance, 
&« to conſummate it. At the ſame time came to Berlin the elec- 
« tor palatine's brother, prince Charles of Newburg, brother to 

„ the empreſs, to fee the ce:-mony of the marriage; but this 
& princeſs, taking more tancy to him than to the prince of Po- 
% land, gave him encouragement to make his addreſſes to her; 
&« which he did with that ſucceſs, that he engaged her ſo far and 

| « ſo unexpect=diy, that he was privately married to her the 
| e night before ſhe was to be married to tit? prince of Poland, ſo 

& that prince James was forced to return back ſhame fully: which 

te the king his father refented fo highly, that he was reſolved to 

«© have ſatisfaction from the electur of Brandenburg, for ſuffer— 

0 cc ing his ſon to receive {0 notorious an atfront at his court ; but 

[ 25 « the elector, Knowing nothing of that private intrigue, juſtified 

„ himfelf, and all antmofities were at laſt adjuſted by prince 
% James's marrying his rival's filter the princeſs of Newburg, 
„ who was ſent into Poland, and has two daughters by him.“ 
Connor s Hiſtory of Poland, v. II. p. 188, 189. 
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and a daughter, who eſpouſeqd the duke of Rohan- 
Rohan. In theſe noble perſons and their progeny 
the female lin: of Sobietki ſtill exiſts. 

Clementina Mary, the youngeſt daughter of 
prince James, married at Montefaſcone, in 1719, 
james Edward Stuart, commonly Lnows by the 
name of the Chevalier de S:. George, the preten- 
der to the Britiſh throne. This pri: aces, though 
a woman of great perſonal and eu eadow- 
ments, could not engage the affection of he 
hutband ; and the was io offended at his attac h- 
ment to a favourite miſtreſs, that ſhe withdrew 
irom his houſe, and remained tor foine time in a 
convent near Rome. . Atterwards, being recon- 
ciled to him, the died at Rome on the 18th of 
June, 1735, aged 33; her death, according to 
the account of a writer * attached to the: gurt 


family. was Gccaſioned by religious al ffinence 
and too ſevere mortifications : her remains s in- 
terred with regal pomp in the charc!: f. ter, 


where a monument was erc&ted to ft i morv. 

She left two tons by the Chevalier: Charles, 

uſually termed count of Albany, and Heiwury, cur- 
dinal of Yorke. Charles married the princeſs of 
Stolberg, by whom he has no cli! dren: a miſun- 
de cfianding not long after their marriage taking 
place between them, ſhe quitted her huſbaud, 
and took ſhelter in a em in the Tutcan do- 
minions; and, as her quarrel was efpouted by 
the cardinal of Yorke, ſhe ob.ained a Graration 
for life. We may tlie rei re foreſee the extine- 
tion of the Sobiefki line in the Stuart branch. 

The ample patrimony of James Sobieſki was 
divided equally be tween {is two dag ters. 
Having lent a conſiderable ſum to the houſe of 


, Letjors from 2 painter in Italy, where her funeral 204 mo- 


Auſtria; 


en are deſcribed, v. II. p. 56. 
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Auſtria; he obtained in return a mor! Tug pan 
certain elintes;] in Sileſia, which, upon thc Ain ſiou 
of the property after his deceate, tell to the Stunt 


| family, and were in their pofietlion when tlie 


king of Pruſſia ſecured Sileſia in the year 1749, 
His Pruflian majeſty confiſcated theic lands 6 
himſelf by right of conquett ; and the houte gf 


Auſtria never made any further compenſation for 
the above-mentioned loan. 
Alexander, ſecond ton of John Sobicſki, was 


born at Dantzic in 1677; and as he was brought 


into the world after his father had been raiſed to. 


the throne, he was uſually ſtyled by his mother, 
who adorcd him, the fon of the king; while Jl 
affected to call his brother James, who wes born 
before his father's election, the ton of the great 
marſhal. Excited by his mother's partiality, and 
inflamed by an ambition natural to youth, he 
even aſpired to the throne in oppoſition to his 
brother James : atterwards however, when a 
more mature age had corrected his paſſions. and 
his mother's influence had ceated to nuſlead hun; 


he declined, from a principle of fraternal 1 


tion, the acceptance of that very crown which 
had once been the object of his warmeſt hopes. 
When Charles XII. upon the impriſonment of 
James, offered the crown of Poland to Alexan- 
der; the latter, with a diſintereſiedneſs which re- 
flects the higheſt honour upon his memory, Ic 
fuſcd it with this gencrous declaration.“ that no 


« intereſt ſhould | tempt him to avail himleli 0! 


* his brother's misfortunes.” “ 
Alexander paſſed his days principally at Rome 


with the queen his mother. During his reſidence 
in that city, he never made his appearance a: the 
court of Clement XI. becauic that pontiff had 


refuſed to receive him with the marks of diſtinc- 
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— 
Lonours which were withheld from him w hile 


alive, were granted unto him when dead; his 
body being per mitted to lie in royal ſtate, and to 
be interred With the iame cercmonics, which at- 
tended the ſyneral of Chriſtina queen of Sweden. 
He expired in June 1714, having aſſumed upon 
lis dzath bed the habit of a capuchin, {rom a 
ſaperttitious notion of enſuring his falvation. 

Conſtantine, having regained his liberty at the 
F time time with his brother James, married a 
| German baroneſs, maid of honour to the princeſs 
of Newburg ; a marriage of paſſion, toon fol- 
lowed by repentance, and from which he in vain 
endeavoured to procure a releaſe by a divorec. 
He deceaſed in 1726 without children. 

Thereta C unigunda, the daughter of John So- 
bieſki, married in 1696 Maximilian Emanuel 
elector of Bavaria, and died a widow 1730. Her 
ſon Charles Albert, who ſucceeded to the electo- 
rate of Bavaria, was the unfortunate emperor 
Charles VII. and her grandion Maximilian Jo- 
ph expired 1778 without iſſue. Her grand- 
daughter Maria Antoinetta married Frederic 
Chriſtian clector of Saxony; ; and the blood of 
John Sobietki ſtill flows in the veins of their 
progeny, the preſent clectoral family. 

Marie de la Grange, the confort of John So- 
bictki, paſſed the firſt part of her widowhood at 
Rome with her father the marquis of Arquien, 
who, from being captain of the Swiſs guards to 
the duke of Orleans, had been promoted by her 
intereſt to the dignity of cardinal. She con- 
tinued to refide in that city until the year 2714, 
when ſhe retired into France, her native coun- 
try. Louis XIV. aſſigned the cattle of Blois for 
her reſidence, where the died in 1716, above 70 

3 Eg years 
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rears of age. Her remains were tranſported ts 
Warſaw, and from thence conveyed, together 


with thoſe. of her huſband, in 1734, to Cracow, 


and interred in the cathedral of that city. 


AFTER this long digretion, wherein we have 
traced the fortunes of the Sobictki family indivi- 


cdually, we return to the pcriod of that monarchs 
deccate, and purſue the regular courſe of the 
Poliſh hiſtory; in our progrets through which, 
the reader will perceive fome circumitances re- 
corded which were as anticipated in t} 
preceding pages. | 
1696. Immediately on the demiſe of Sobie! 


Cardinal Radzieiowiki archbithop of Kats; 


and primate of the kingdom, came to W artaw, 
where hc made his entry as regent during the 
interregnum. 


Within two days after, the ts met and 
fixed the convocation of the dietines throughout 


the kingdom to the 29th of July, and the dict 
of election to the 2gth of Auguſt in the fam 
year. The private affemblies of each dittrici 
were full of tumult and contuſion ; and the onh 
article of moment to which they agreed wits, 
that the clection ſhould be made by the poſpolite, 
or aſſembly of the nobility of the kingdom. 
The preliminary diet was opened on the 29th 
of Auguſt; and after very warm debates, thc 
deputies made choice of Humiecki, Stolnick or 


maſter of Podolia, the nephew of the palatinc ot 
Kiow, to be marſhal of the diet, or director of the 
convocation. The new marſhal: recommended 


himſelf to the nobility by his great zcal in ſup- 


porting the honour and intereſt of that principat 


body of the nation; and the denuties alto took 


part with him in a finall difference he had wit 


the cardinal primate. The cardinal, oftended 
= W ith 
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with ſonie inſinuations to the prejudice of the 

cen, Which the marſhal had indirectly let fall 
a diſcourſe he made to the ſenate, had inter- 
rupted him, and defired that he would explam 
Ri it he meant by certain expreſſions in his 
| ſpeech. Humiccki in his turn, affronted at the 
 cardinal's demand, faid that the whole Body of 
che ne »bility was inſulted in his perſon ; and the 
{-putios, to thew that they reſented the injury, 
left the wen with the greateſt part of the tena- 
tors, who all took pleature i in giving tins mortifi- 
cation to the primate, as his zeal for the QUEEN 
had made him a partaker in the general hatred 
which they bore toward that princeſs. 

While the Poles were mutually expreſſing their 
jcalouſies in the diet, the Tartars made an irrup- 
tion into Podolia, carried off a great number of 
ſlaves of every age and condition, drove away 
the cattle, and ſet fire to the fields of corn. The 
army of Poland marched toward thoſe quarters, 
t0 put a ſtop to their ravages ; and had they been 
joined by the forces of Lithuania, would, doubt- 
lets, have effectually prevented them ; but none 
of the misfortunes of the republic were ſufficient 
to make the latter army move one ſtep. 

The republic, thus become a prey to ſtrangers, 
was likewite torn to pieces by its own ſubjects. 
Boguſlaus Baronowtki, a gentleman whoſe family 
had been ennobled by having given birth to an 
archbithop of Gneſna, was left by his father 
with ſo ſmall an cſtate, that he was in no condt- 
tion to live as became his quality. He had like- 

vite ſpent the ſmall fortune his wife brought him, 
who indeed he had married only for her money. 
Under theſe circumſtances of Boguſlaus, the army 
of the crown demanded the arrears that were due 
to them ; and this gentleman, who looked upon 
poverty 
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Povert) ty as tha orcateſt of evils, ſcized the OpPOr. 


tunity to make his ſortune. And is this . 1” 
(cry'd he to the mutincers) ** is this the reward of 
* our blood fo often ſhed in defence of the re. 
% public, that we muſt be left to periſh? Al! 
« rather let us be beſorchand with the Turks aud 
© 'Tartars. Let us take from them the means of 
£ plundering the fronticrs, by paying ourſelve; 
e with our own hands, and carrying off thene: 
« whatever we can. Yet, why ſhould I call i. 


« carrying off? It is preſerving the ſubſtance of 


the republic; for by this means tlic enemy wi 


& he diſappointed of their prey, and the re oubli 
c diſcharged of its debts.” _ 

Theſe ſentiments of Boguſlaus were too agree. 
able to the intentions of the ſeditious to mee! 
with any contradiction. On ſuch occaſions the 
eyes of the multitude are fixed upon him who 
has moſt boldneſs and reſolution. Boguſlaus 


was unanimouſly proclaimed general of the ar- 


my, and they thinly diſguiſed their revolt under 


the name of Ve Confederation. 

The new general laid a great part of the coun- 
try under contribution, and preſently after dit- 
patched his deputies to the ſenate. When they 


came thither, they boldly demanded, that thc 
army, which conſiſted of 30,000 men, ſhould 


be paid all the arrears which were due to them tor 
ten years paſt. Theſe demands were accompanicil 
with menaces, and all ſtood amazed to tc the 
republic thus braved by its ſubjects, and Jaws in 
this manner attempted to be impoſed upon it. 
But this demand, though made by mutincers, 
was notwithſtanding juit. All the world was 
convinced, that it was both reaſonable and necet- 
ſary, but. the means were wanting to ſatist) it, 


as the finances had been-for ſome time paſt in the 
hand I 
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zands of that ſort of people who live upon the 
fortunes of the public. It was then propoſed 
to apply the treaſures hoarded up by Sobieſki to 
this uſe ; but the retreat and proteſtations of the 
deputy of Czernichovia warded off ſo fatal a 
blow from thre royal family. = 
| This ſtep broke up the diet, which could not 
he renewed but by the removal of the oppoſition. 
Part of the deputies, however, agreed upon thir- 
teen articles, which principally concerned the 
eſtabliſhment of +he Romitſh religion, the liber ty 
of the election, which was limited to the time in- 
terpoſed betwixt the 15th of May and the 16th 
of June ; the payment of the army, and the af- 
irs of the late king's honſhold. One of theſe 
articles excluded all the Pi: afts, or natives of the 
country, from the crown, that by this means all 
troubles might be prevented which could ariſe 
trom jealout\ Y. 
There were likewiſe ſome fruitleſs attempts me 
the dict to make up the differences between 
prince Sapicha, the palatine of Wilna, and grand 
vneral of Lithuania, and the biſhop of Wilna, 
who had excommunicated him for quartering his 
troops upon the eſtates of the nobility and clergy. 


| Some time after the breaking up of the diet, the 


army of Lithuania entered into a confederation, 
under the command of Oginſki, grand enfign of 
the duchy. The eſtates of Sapicha and his ad- 
herents were plundered by theſe new rebels, who 
marched againſt them, and cut off a great num- 
ber of them. 

While Sapicha was obſtinately ſacrificing them 
to his own vengeance, rather than to the tran- 
qullity of the public, his counters intercepted a 
letter from the palatine of Vitepſk to the queen; 
im which he conjured her - to diſpatch with all 
tpeed 
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feed a freſh ſupply of money, to reſcue Ozinſt; 
from the danger to which he was ex poled. Sa- 
picha cauſed this letter to be ee and ſent 
a copy of it to all the Hens throughout the 
kingdom, charging the queen with the revolt of 


S 
he: army of Lithuania. The lefltr diets received 


the impreſſion which the gran: general intended 


they ſhould, and the queen's party was ſo thocked 


with ths u. nforel en accident, that they aſterwards 


withdrew themteives from D!1 blic notice. 


The Abbe dc Polignac, ambafſador of France 


2 


in Poland, building his hopes on thete late cir- 


cumſtances, and perceiving that the troubles of 


Lithuania would be an obſtacle to the carrying 


on of his deſigns, prevailed upon the fon of $1- 
picha, petty marſhal of the duchy, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Oginſki, to labour at an 
accommodation with his old friend: and one of 
ihe private conditions of the treaty was to be the 
union of the two parties in favour of the can- 
didate whom the ambaffador of France fhould 


Pro] noſe: 


The Abbe Polignac's project ſucceeded, and the 


agrecment being figned, the confederates fubmit- 


ted to the grand general. Oginſki was very 


much blamed for coming to an accommodation, 
without including the biſhop of Wilna, who had 


| been tie pretext of the contederation. 
In the mean time, the army of Poland, under 


the command of Boguflaus, plundered uffn, 
while the Tartars, to the number of 50,000, laid 


waſte Volhinia. They returned loaded with 
polls, carrying back with them a great number 


of ſlaves into their own country. T here were 
but ſew faithful troops at this time left to the re. 
public to reſtrain the irruptions of the Tartars ; and 
theſe had buſineſs _— upon their hands * 
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the confederate army. Poland was under the ap- 
prehenſion of a ſecond irruption from thoſe bar- 
harians, when the French ambaſſador offered to 
divert the ſtorm by compounding the buſineſs 
with the Sultan for 100,000 florins. Such were 
the methods made uſe' of by that able miniſter 
to fix the Poles more firmly in his intereſt, whom 
he had already gained by his magnificence and 
oliteneſs, and by that noble addreſs and openneſs 
of behaviour which never fail of procuring reſ- 
ect and confidence. | 
1697. In the mean time, all the negotiations 
with the confederate army fell to the ground. 
The general of thoſe troops plundered the coun- 
try adjacent to Warſaw, and detached twelve 
companies, which entered into Royal Pruſſia. 
They more particularly ravaged the eſtate of the 
late king's family; which raiſed a ſuſpicion that 
the ambaſſador of France held tome correſpon- 
dence with them, and that he was defirous to 
put the royal family out of a condition to ſupport 
their intereſt in the enſuing election, that the 
candidate propoſed by him might find no ob- 
ſtacle from that quarter. The politicians like- 
wiſe gave out, that he had promiſed thoſe troops 
all the pay that was due to them, befide liberal 
contributions for their voices. ; | 
One bold and timely ſtroke, however, proved 
a more powerful remedy than all the applications 
which, till then, had been made to the rebels. 
Boguſlaus, who was ever at the head of the con- 
tederates, diſowned the treaty concluded by his 
deputies at Leopold, and ventured to juſtify his 
conduct by a manifeſto. The commiſſioners of 
the republic aſſembled in that city, to bring back 
the army to their duty, made a decree, by which 


the marſhal of the confederation, and his ſoldiers, 
| 2 were 
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were declared enemies to their country. A great 
number of the confederates found in Boguſlaus x 


mere t1rant, and ſeemed diſpoſed to quit his co- 


lours, and to accept the indemnity offered them 
by the republic. This general had indeed ex- 
cited their envy by a profuſion, which would 
ſcarcely have been pardonable in a ſovereign 
prince. Befide, having diſclaimed the deputics 
of the army, who treated with the biſhop of 
Plotſko, and the other commiſſioners of the re— 
public, at Leopold, he had condemned the prin- 
cipal of them to loſe his head. This arbitrary 
proceeding gained him the diſaffection of tlie 
confederates, and excited compaſſion for the mi- 
ſerable deputy. Supporting the jealouſy they 
had already conceived againſt the general, forty 
companies divided from the reſt of the army, who 
were upon the point of following their example. 
Boguſlaus, fully ferfible of the blow which this 
defection gave to his authority, and apprehend- 
ing that he might not ſoon be in fo good a con- 
dition to obtain advantageous terms, haſtened to 
ſubmit, that he might not draw upon himſelf the 
indignation of the diet, which was then upon 
the point of meeting. Count Jablonowfki, who 
was ſuſpected to be at the bottom of the contede- 
ration, promoted the treaty, and took great care 


to efface the ſmalleſt footſteps of that rebellion. 


Such was then the fituation of Poland, whole 
misfortunes ariſing from the private intrigues ot 
the pretenders to the crown, were every day in- 
creating. At firft there appeared but a tmal! 
number of candidates upon the ſtage, but they 
ſoon after offered themſelves in great abundance. 
Prince James, the late king's eldeſt ſon, his ic- 
cond ton prince Alexander, the elector of Bava- 
ria, the grand marſhal of the crown, the grand 

general 
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general of Lithuania, Opalinius ſtaroſt of No- 
yemicyſki, the princes of Conti, Lorrain, Baden, 
and Newburg, were all upon the litts. 

Beſide the favour of the palatinates, the ad- 
vantages on prince James's fide were, the ſer- 
vices done by his father; the reputation himſelf 
had gained in two battles againſt the Turks, and 
at the railing of the fiege of Vienna; the alliance 
he had contracted with divers fovereign powers, 
by eſpouſing a princeſs of Newburg, whoſe liſters 
thared the thrones of the Empire, Spain, and 
Portugal ; the inclinations of the King of Swe- 
den, the czar of Mutcovy, the elector palatine, 
and the clector of Bavaria. 

But all theſe advantages were counterbalanced 
by the queen his mother, who was eagerly bent 
on placing her ſecond ſon upon the throne. 
Prince James, in great indignation at the queen's 
conduct, forbore to pay her the reſpect which 
was due to a mother. And tor her part, if ever 


the recollected that he was her ſon, it was only 


to give an edge to her hatred, and to diſſerve him 
with the greater warmth ; but the paid dear for 
her ill treatment of him. Convinced at laſt by 
time, that it was impoſiible for her to raiſe her 
ſecond ſon to the throne, ambition wrought in 
her the office of nature: ſhe eſpouſed the intereſt - 
of her eldeſt ſon, talked of him in a different 
language from what the had hitherto uſed, and 


= deſcribed him in moſt amiable colours. But it 


was then too late, and the impreſſion ſhe had 
already made, was too deep to be cffaced. It 
was to no purpoſe that the ſolicited the ambaſſa- 
dor of France to join with her in favour of 
prince James : that miniſter was far from enter- 
ing into her views; he had even made an advan- 
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age of the diviſions between the mother and the 
ſon, to weaken the intereſt of the latter, and 
help forward the ſcheme of ſetting the crown of 
Poland upon the head of the Prince of Conti, 
Supported by the court of France, and beloved 
by the Poliſh nobility, who allowed him the li- 
berty of continuing at Warſaw, while they per- 
ſiſted in keeping the queen at a diſtance, he 
thought it was time to declare the candidate for 
whole advancement he was ſolicitous. This he 
did in a diſcourte addreſſed to the diet of Poland. 
The ambaſlador ſpoke with that ſtrong and mor- 
ing eloquence, which at the ſame time convinces 
and perſuades, He laid before the Poles the 
union of Louis XIV. with the late king Sobieſki; 
the alliance of the two nations, almoſt from time 
immemorial; the correſpondence of manners be- 
tween the French and Poles ; the ſolidity of the 
treaties made by the republic under the protection 
of France, and the power and glory of the king 
his maſter, whoſe forces he offered them againii 
their enemies: and concluded his diſcourſe with 
flattering them as the only people who had pre- 
ſerved to themſelves the privilege of crowning 
virtue. | | - 
Immediately the oppoſite parties to the prince 
of Conti, though divided among themſelves by 
different intereſts, joined together to ſet aſide luis 
election. All the courts in Europe reſounded 
the complaints which were brought thither, and 
the miniſters of the allies at war with France 
took care to ſpread them throughout all Poland. 
Nor were theſe the only methods made utc of 
in prejudice to the prince of Conti. The bithop 
of Cujavia, to take off from the zeal of Abbe 


Polignac, wrote to that ambaſſador, to deſire * 
wou 
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would deſiſt from any fruitleſs attempts, and fave 
the king his maſter the diſcredit of not ſucceed- 
ins in ſuch an affair as this. 

Polignac publiſhed the anſwer he gave to the 
relates letter. After having confuted his ob- 
jcctions, he drew the character of ſuch a king as 
Poland required ; deſcribed the prince of Conti, 
compared the two pictures, and ſhewed their ex- 
act reſemblance. He diſplayed in ſtrong terms 
the advantages the republic would find in the 
election of a prince of France, whote country 
was divided from Poland by the interpoſition of 
raſt ſeas and immenſe territories; advantages 
which could not occur in any princes who, from 
their neighbourhood to the kingdom, might make 


| them tremble for their liberty. He then made 


large promiſes to the nobility, and concluded with 
deliring the biſhop of Cujavia to embrace the 
party which, as he aſſerted, was molt favourable 
to the intereſt of the republic. 

This anſwer did not go without a reply. The 
author of the reply rallied the Poles for biting at 
the golden hook which France had caſt out "or 
them. He then diſcufled the reaſons and promiſes 
of the French ambaſſador, and concluded with 

ſaying, that Poland wanted a king to make war 
upon the Turks, and not upon Chriſtian princes, 
which could not morally be expected from the 
prince of Conti. There were likewiſe tent abroad 
ſome other remarks upon the French miniſter's 
letter. But what concerned him molt in this af- 
fair was, the anger the queen expreſſed againſt 
him, who charged him with having ſpoken diſ- 
reſpectfully of her, upon the biſhop of Cujavia's - 
ſaying in his letter, that the example of the queen, 
who v was a French woman, diverted Poland from 


_ any thoughts of advancing a French prince. She 
Q 3 com- 
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complained of it to the Abbẽ de Polignac i in a 
very angry letter. The miniſter wrote to her 
majeſty, by way of excuſe, in hopes to paciſy 
her: but this ſtep produced a reply more full of 
_ reſentment even than the former. 

But theſe were not the only contradictions Po- 
lignac had to ſtruggle with from the enemies of 
France. After having alarmed the powers of 
Europe, upon the election of the prince of Conti, 
and attempted to divert the ambatlador from the 
purſuit of his ſcheme, they ſent word to the 
court of France, that they ſuffered themſelves to 
be miſled by the enemies of the houſe of Sobicſ. 
ki; that the great hopes, which made ſuch a ſhew - 
in the prince of Conti's eyes in France, were but 
falſe lights in Poland; and that, laſtly, it was a 
mere chimera to imagine that Poland would 

ever ſet a Frenchman upon the throne of the re- 
public. The miniſtry of France, without giving 
car too much to theſe inſinuations, thought t 
yet prudent not to paſs them over abſolutely with 
negle&t. Abbẽ de Caſtagneres de Chateauneut 
was therefore ſecretly diſpatched in February un- 
der the character of envoy extraordinary. Upon 
his arrival in Poland in the month of April, he 
confirmed the hopes of the court of France, and 
ſent word, that two things only were wanting to 
the ſucceſs of the ambaſlador's negotiations, 
which were, the making good his promutes, and 
the prince's preſence. | 

While one part of the Poliſh nobility was ſell— 
ing the crown to the prince of Conti, the palati- 
nates of Cracow, Siradia, and Leopold, propoted 
a new candidate: and this candidate was Livio 


5 Odeſcalchi, the nephew of Pope Innocent XI. 


This prince made mighty offers to the diet; his 


wealth was ſet forth with oſtentation; and this 
was 
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the performance of his promiſes. 

The Poles, who are naturally fond of raillery, 
repaid the Italian's good-will with a paſquinade, 
and the conſiſtorial advocate Monti-Caſſi ni his en- 

voy had the vexation to ſee himſelf traduced as the 
ſolicitor of a cauſe, which, they ſaid, his maſter 
was proſecuting in Poland. To theſe railleries 
they added, that Odeſcalchi, to gain his point, 
was ſending over into Poland all the curiofities of 
Italy, ſuch as the drawings of great maiters, and 
antique ſtatues, which were valued at coafider- 
able ſums in the catalogue of them which he 
cauſed to be ſent abroad. They faid farther, 
that he deſigned a medal of Otho in %rafs, for 
the payment of two quarters of the any: and 
that, laſtly, he would engage to grace Pol: aud with 


the ſtatues of Paſquin and Mortorio, as ſoon as 


he ſhould be crowned. 
The prince of Newburg alſo appeared among 


the pretenders, but without money, and far from 


being the dupe of the elector's avarice. 

The prince of Baden likewiſe, one of the great- 
eſt generals of his age, offered himſelf in the 
number of the competitors. His valour had ſe- 
cured the throne of the empire, ſaved Tranſilva- 
nia, and triumphed over the Turks at Salamke- 


men. Germany owed to him the ſafety of the 


confederate army upon the Rhine, and he was 
beſide the lord of a country rich enough to ſup- 
port its prince without injuring his elective do- 
minions, and a country, too, ſo fituate as to 
give no umbrage to the Poliſh liberty, The elec- 
tor of Brandenbourg, who ſerved him upon this 


occaſion, made him pay for his intereft, by en- 


gaging him to promiſe the ceſſion of the ſove- 


reignty of * Pruſſia, and the diſcharge of the 
Q 4 1 


was to be given to the republic as an hoſtage for 
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fealty and homage which that prince owed to 
Poland for Ducal Prufſia. | 
Ihe duke of Lorrain's mother wrote to the 
diet in favour of her ſon ; but he was only eigh- 
teen years old, and ſtripped of his dominions, 
a ſituation by no means favourable to the pur- 
chaſing of a crown. Itis not new known for what 
reaſons the elector of Bavaria, who might have 
obtained ſuffrages, on a ſudden forbore to ſolicit 
them. Some have ſaid, that he followed the 
views of the court of Vienna, which had a mind 
ſtill to continue him at the head of their troops 
in the Low Countries, in oppoſition to France; 


but the intereſt of another does not ſeem to he a 
motive powerful enough to make any man de- 


cline the acceptance of a crown. 


The grand marſhal of the crown, Opalinius 


the rich ſtaroſt of Nowemicyſki, and the grand 
general count Jablonowtki, the firſt ſecular ſc- 
nator in the kingdom, likewiſe entered the liſts. 

It was thought the queen, deſpairing of the ad- 
vancement of her own family, employed the fec- 


ble remains of her party in favour of Jablonow- 


ki, upon condition that by marrying her, he 
ſhould give back to her one half of the crown, 
which he would owe wholly to her intereſt. 
The prince of Conti, born brave, as were all 
the Bourbons, was beloved by the people for his 
affability. He was trained up to the art of war 
under the direction of his uncle the prince. of 
Conde, and had given glorious proots, not only 
of his 1kill in the "theory of that ſcience, but of 
his prudence in the practice, and a thoutand other 
excellent qualifications. Such was the king 
whom Abbe Polignac offered to Poland. And 
the competitors of this prince had indeed ſeveral 


adhcrents, but there were united in him alone 


more 
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more valuable properties than all the reſt could 
together boalt of. 

The ambaſſador of France began to think, 
with all Poland, that the prince of Conti would 
prevail over his competitors, when a ſtill more 
formidable rival roſe up to ſtagger his hopes. 
Frederic Auguſtus, ele&or of Saxony, having 
had a conference at Dreſden with John Przeben- 
dowtki caſtellan of Culm, who had married the 
dauchter of general Fleming the favourite of 
Auguſtus, and ſince his firſt miniſter, followed 
the inſtructions of that Poliſh gentleman. This 
caſtellan, at firſt, embraced the intereſt of the 
prince of Conti; but deſigning to raiſe his ſor- 


tune by his ſuffrage, and confidering that there 
were a great aumbes; in that party, who by their 


rank and merit would naturally be preferred be- 
fore him when the prince came to reward thoſe 
who had raiſed him to the throne, he reſolved to 
apply himſelf to a candidate who ſhould owe his 
advancement only to him. He was a bold man, 


and formed for political intrigue ; but is ſaid to 


have been not ſo brave in the field, as wiſe in a 
diet. His alliance with Fleming was the origin 
of the rife of Auguſtus. 


Przebendow Ki having written to this 3 | 


2 


to furniſh him with the ſentiments of Germany 


on the election of a king of Poland, Fleming 
made anſwer, that the elector of Saxony was 
defirous-of being ranked in the number of the 
pretenders to the crown. Upon this the caſtellan 
_ privately took a journey to Dreſden, and con- 


terred with the elector upon the means of ſuc- 


cceding in his deſign. He declared to him, that 
the ambatſador of France was not able to get 
any more money from the bankers, ſince he had 


taken up 600,000 livres, which were already diſ- 


tributed among the Poles; that it was hardly 
| probable 
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probable the king of France would hazard th, 
{ending of money in ſpecie, eſpecially at a time 


when it would be difficult to hinder his enemies 


from ſeizing upon the ſupply, of which they 
very much ſtood in need toward carrying on the 
war; that the ctector need only make his ofle;s, 
and he mult gain the crown ; that the nobihty 
concerned would be always more ane ann. 
enced by ready money, than the ſums they had 
either already received, or Were only in hope of 
having hereafter; and that laſtly, among people 
who tought tor nothing but money, the af giver 
had always more intereſt than thoſe who had al. 
ready ſpent their ſubſtance upon them. 

The elector, purſu ut to theſe inſtructions, laid 
up the funds that were neceffary ; and baving 
taken his meaſures with the court of Rome bo- 
ward removing the obſtacle of religion, he pri 
vately ſent colonel Fleming to Warſaw. This 


minitter pretented the ambaſtador with a letter 
from the elector. Abbe Poiignac was ſurprized, 


when they aſked him, if he had received no or- 


ders from the king, with whom the elector m- 
nuated that he had treated by the mediation of | 
cardinal Janſon. He very civilly anfwered, that 


he had no orders; that, befide, he did not know 
what foundation the elector had for the inquiry; 
that the hopes oi the prince of Conti were never 
in a better ſituation than at preſent ; that his 
electoral highnets was perhaps prevailed on by 
the miſreports that were ſpread abroad, and which 
were merely an artifice of the queen's ; and that, 
laſtly, France would ſupply him abundantly with 
all the ſins of money that {hould be Ns upon 
any occaſion. 

The court of Dreſden, not ſatisfied with the 


_ambatlador's anſwer, purſued briſkly their ſcheme, 
Mean- 


which was ſoon put in practice, f 
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Meanwhile the day fixed for the diet of elec- 
ton drew nigh. They haſtened to finiſh the 
ſort and bridge which are utually built over the 
Viſtula upon the election of a king; on the 
1;th of May, the primate opened the diet with 
the uſual ceremomes, and the bithop of Plotiko 
made a ſpeech, to exhort the Poles to lay afide 
caballing, and conter the crown upon the moſt 
dcſerviug candidate. 

The diet however could come to no conclu- 
fon before the election of a director or marſhal, 
whom the Greater Poland was to ſupply. But 
they could not agree about the choice of this of- 
ficer. The queen's party, and the faction of 
France, were deſirous that the eleciion ſhould 
{all upon a perſon devoted to their particular in- 
tereſts. After great difficulties, it was determined 
at laſt to put an end to them, by referring the 
election of the marthal to the votes of the poſ- 
polite. Humiecki marſhal of the preliminary 
diet, who for that very reaſon was excluded from 
all claim to this dignity, collected the voices, 
and the majority inclined to count Bielinſki. Of 


all the pretenders this lord was the moſt agrecable 


o France. He had married the daughter of 


count Morſtein, who had a great eſtate in that 


kingdom; and this lady, who had a heart entirely 
French, had great intereſt among the two orders 
of the nobility, and a great NN over her 
huſband. 

1698. A month was ſpent in debates before 1. 
linſki was elected marſhal of the diet. It was in 
this great aſſembly on the 15th of January 1698, 
that the crown was actually expoſed to faic. The 
pretenders bid for it to a degree of extravagance; 
but the avarice of the nobility was too great to 
he latisfied. | 

'The 
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The agent of the elector of Saxony very pro- 
perly diſtributed large ſums among the nobilit, 
and omitted nothing that might ruin the oppy. 
11 . parties. He very artfully oppoſed the deed 


Savon to the promiſes of France; and no 


tay Per (ted, but he found means to draw over 
ſome oices from the rivals of his maſter. An 
affair ſo well confiructed, and ſupported by fich 


actual perforinunces, laid the forndation of lis 


prince“ s oreatiiois, He was not ignorant that th: 


contending parties would each ker -p firm to their 


reſpec tive candidate; but he at ihe tame time 
forctaw that to avoid a rupture, they would be at 
lait obliged to caſt their eyes upon a third per- 
ſon, whe would pay them liberally for their 
voices, which the abſolute neceſſity of coming to 
an agreement muſt eventually procure for him. 
Nor was he miſtaken in his e expectations. As 
the promiſes of France were not performed, the 
friends of the prince of Conti, meeting at the 
cardinal primate's, the palatine of Wilna com- 
plained heavily of the delays of France. "They 
thought, however, that the prince's arrival would 
haſten the fulfilment of the ambaſſador's pro- 
miles; and therefore they diſpatched letters, 
which were already drawn up, to preſs the prince 
to hatten into Poland. 
After many debates, the diet gave audience 0 
the ambaſſadors of foreign powers. Davia, the 
ope's nuncio, was heard on the 20th day of the 
month, and the bithop of Paſſau, his imperia! 
majeſty's ambaſſador, was admitted on the day 


following. The ſuperſcription of the letter, whicl: 


that miniſter preſented from his maſter, gave 
great offence, The addrefs was, Inclytæ Reipub- 
lice. They would have had him have added 
fereniſſime; but he excuſed himſelf, by ſaying, 


That he could change nothing of. his own bo. 
| rity, 
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| 4 This incident, joined to his making uſe of 
the word Vos, inſtead of the terms of honour due 
to a crow ned republic, diſobliged the athitants to 
ſo high a degree, that they violently abuted him: 
notwithſtanding this he continued his diſcourſe, 
but with fo much tpite and fury, that the blood 
ſtarted from his face, and he was obliged to retire. 

Abbe Polignac, informed that prince James's 
friends were reſolved to revenge upon him the 
affront offered to the emperor's miniſter, inſtead 
of appearing at the diet, printed his offers, and 
diſtributed them ſigned with his hand, and ſealed 
with his arms. By this precaution. he avoided 
expoſing his dignity, and * the ill in- 
tentions of his enemies. 

Ditticulties however roſe one upon at. 
and the miniſter of France ſtood in need of all 
his ability to ſurmount them. The biſhop of 
Plotſko, Dzialinſki, and Wapowſki, came to him 
from the council, and told him, that as he had 
not yet been able to make good his promiſes, it 
ſcemed impoſſible to avoid the rupture of which 
they were apprehentive; and laſtly, that there was 
but one way of ſecuring the tranquillity of the re- 
public, and ſupporting the honour of France; this 

expedient was, to conſent to the choice of the 
elector of Saxony, who would indemnity his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty for all the expences he had 
been at in Poland, and acknowledge that he owed 
his crown to the ambaſſador of France. 

But this remonſtrance made no impreſſion. 
The caſtellan of Kaliſch, the ambaſſador's inti- 
mate friend, had been with him the night before, 
and they had agrecd upon an anſwer to be given 
to the deputies. Abbé Polignac waited upon 
them to the council, and there animadverted 
with great eloquence on the many dangers to 
which both the religion and the liberty of Po- 

1 land 
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land muſt be expoſed under a Lutheran and a Ge. 
man king. Are you no longer“ (ſaid he) ah. 
5 prehenſive of a nation which you have ſo often 
* excluded from the throne ? Can Germany hope 
* for more favourable circumſtances of revenging 
© 
* upon Poland the many abuſive, though ju, 
© refuſals ſhe has received, or of preventing the 
« like affronts for the future, than by mtroducins 
4 ſlavery and Lutheraniſm ?” The ambaiſudur, 
not obſerving the aſſembly to be moved, found 
he muſt ſet other engines at work to make t 
impreſſion he deſigned. © Well then,” cont: 
nued he in a vehement tone, ** ſince you fut 
« yourſelves to be caſt down upon the lights! 
ce occaſion, and force me to with you had mor: 
ce reſolution, we will finiſh without you the work 
* you have helped us to begin. I ſhall not have 
e rehied in vain upon a brave nobility; if all 
their efforts prove ineffectual, prince James 
“ ſhall be the better for your weakneſs, It is to 


“ him we will give the crown. Tis he ſhall aſ- 


* cend the throne, which religion, the intereſt. 
& liberty, and honovr of France, will not ſuſfe 
* to be enjoyed by the elector of Saxony.“ 

This diſcourſe made an impreſſion upon the 
aſſembly. The council repeated their promiſe 0! 
ferving the prince of Conti, without any difſen- 
tients,” except the palatine of Vitepſk and the 
caſtollan of Czerſke, who were gained over b. 
two thouſand crowns given to them by the cal 
tellan of Culm. 

If the ambaſſador of France had now Wen fur- 
niſhed with the neceſſary ſupplies of money, the 
prince of Conti had certainly been king. Potoſxi 
palatine of Cracow had informed the cardinal that 
if they would confign over to him 30, ooo crow, 
\v hereof one halt ſhould be paid down, he would 


pals over to the fide of France FAY all his p- 5 | 
The 


* 
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The want of money not allowing the ambaſſador 
F + to purchaſe his ſupply of voices, he had the 


| out of his hands. "This example carried off Jab- 

ſonow ki, the grand general of the crown, and 
{ome other lords, whole deſertion nevertheleſs did 
not ſo mach weaken the French faction, but that 


accidents which intervened. 

The members of this faction were guided by 
very different motives. A {mall number ſerved 
the prince of Conti through an admiration of 
his great virtues, and the reft from the hatred 
they bore to the late king's family. Prince 
James, not finding his p. arty firong enough to 
inpport his claim, abſulutely renounced all pre 
tenſions to the crown. This ſtep took off Gon 
te warmth of ſome palatinates for the prince of 
Conti, whom they recommended indeed in the 
firſt place; but they afterwards did as much for 
the elector of Saxony. 

The term fixed by the diet for the election now 
than 100,000 noblemen, came into the field of 
clection in the plains of Warſaw, on the 25th 


companies, which amounted to two hundred and 
titty. They were all on horſeback, except a few 
gentlemen, whom poverty compelled to walk on 
foot. Armed with old ruſty ſcythes, they were 
to appearance a company of reapers, not an aſ- 
embled nobility : but rank and conſequence 
might be difcerned by the fierceneſs of their 
countenances, and the right of ditpofing of the 
crown ſeemed written on their foreheads. 

As ſoon as the ſenators had harangued their 
palatinates to ſound the ſentiments of the nobi- 


lity, the Þalatinaic of Plotſko cried, Long live 
| Conti, 


a to ſee the elector of Saxony buy em | 


would have prevailed, had it not been for other 


drew nigh. The palatinates, conſiſting of more 


of June. The palatinates were divided into 


| 
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Conti, and immediately raiſed their ſabres. 8. 
radia, Reva, and the three palatinates of Pruſfia 


_ anſwered, Long live Conti: the name of Conti 


was carried from rank to rank. Przebendow1ki, 
the ſoul of the elector's party, not enjoying theſe 


acclamations, and ſaying to the Pruflians, that 


Saxony was as good as Conti, narrowly eſcaped 
being ſhot through the head by the chamherlain 
of Maricmburg, a prieſt changing the direction 
of the piſtol with a ſtroke of his cane. The 


friends of Saxony, in a conſternation, proteſted 


againſt whatever ſhould be done in too haliy an 
election, and procured the nomination to be put 
off till the next day, purſuant to a law, which 


requires that all the candidates be propoſed before 


the election is finiſhed. | | | 
In the mean time the miniſters of the ſeveral 


competitors laboured carneſtly to bring about 


their deſigns. The French did all they could to 
perſuade the nobility, that the elector's conver- 
ſion was a mere fable. The Saxons, on the 
other hand, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to cfia- 


bliſh its fincerity. They applied to the nuncio 


to confirm the certificate, which the biſhop of 
Raab, a kinſman of the clector's, had given con- 


cerning his converſion. But the nuncio kept his 


word with the miniſters of France, and held out 
till the next morning, when circumſtances thewed 


much more clearly his real purpole. 


On the 26th, the cardinal primate, according 


to the cuſtom, ſaid maſs in the church of St.“ 


John; the biſhop of Plotſko made a ſpeech to 


the aſſembly, in which he ingenuouſly gave them 


to underſtand for what candidate he was inclined; 
and they all went thence into the field of elec- 


tion. The ſenators being come into the kob, 
the cardinal primate ſpoke with great force and 
eloquencc : © 'The throne of the republic” (aut 
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« this prelate) requires a king that is generous, 

„ mild, and affable; a king, who is a ſoldier, 

and an officer.” He then named the compe- 

titors for the crown, and praiſed every one of | 

them in particular, with reference either to their | 

perſonal qualifications, or the dignity of their 

families. He did not mention the elector of 

Saxony, till he had ſpoken of all the reſt ; and 

then he ſaid, it was but good manners not to for- 

get that prince, whom otherwiſe his zeal for 

Luthcranitm would exclude from the choice of | 

the nobility. After this diſcourſe, he bent one _ | 

| knee to the ground, and lifting up his eyes and 

hands to Heaven, I ſwear” (taid he with a loud 

voice) © that I will not proclaim any candidate 

„to be king, who has not the unanimous ſut- 6 

frages of the nobility; but I likewiſe conjure | 

you not to turn your eyes upon any ſubjects, 

but ſuch as deſerve to be choſen.” He was 

fill ſpeaking, when the ſenators Jeſt their places 

to put themſelves at the head of their palatinates. 

There were left in the kola none but the cardi- 

nal and the marſhal of the diet, who had infor- 

mation brought them of what was doing from | 

time to time, according to which they utued out | 

their orders. | | | 
At laſt, the palatinates being ranged in order | 

io give their ſuffrages, three companies of the | 

palatinate of Cracow, winch has the right of | 

proclaiming firſt, at the ſolicitation of their pala- | 

tne and caſtellan, cried out, Long live James the | 

fing's jon. One company of the palatinate of ." 

Polnania, whoſe privilege is to ſpeak next, fol- | 

lowed their example, but faintly. The other 

companies of other palatinates raiſed their voices 

to the ſkies with pronouncing the name of Conti. 

Wilna returned the acclamations with zeal, 
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and was joined by the reſt of the palatinatey 


While the name of Conti reſounded in every 
rank, the word Saxony was heard with ſurprize 
to interr upt the unanimity of voices. Two com- 
panties of Samogitia, which give their votes. after 

the cight former | palatinates, ventured to nominate 
the clector. The name of a Lutheran prince had 
nearly drawn upon them the whole body of the 
nobility ; but they maintained with ſo much aſ- 


ſurance, that the elector had two years before 


abjured his errors at Rome (a fact which they ſaid 


Was atteſted by the nuncio himſelf), that they 


gained over certain Maſovite gentlemen, whom 


Przebendowiki, for a little brandy and a crown 


a-head, had diſpoſed to bcheve every thing. 
During theſe tranſactions, a gentleman of the 
palatinate of Plotſko, defirous to ſhew his zeal 
for the late king's family, pretumed to nominate 
prince James. But he was immediately ſhot 
through the head with a piſtol ballet, and the 
prince was no more ipoken of. This unjuſl and 
violent action did not find one fingle avenger 
among all that body of nobility, who. were eye 
witneſſes of the fact. 
In the mean while tlie party of the prince of 
Conti ſhewed themfelves every inftant. The 
friends of the elector, apprehending the triumph 
of France, diſpatched mefengers to the enpc- 
ror's ambaſſador, prefſing him to Procure the 
nuncio's atteſtation to the bithop of Raab's cer- 
tificate, and adding, that if that could not bc 
done, all was loſt, and Conti would be choten. 
The nuncio readily complied with what was de— 
fired of him. And Przebendowiki ran to the 
ailembly with a certificate in form, and his fol- 


lowers cricd out by his orders, that the elecior 
a> 
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was a good Catholic, au it was his holineſs's 
reque! it that he ſhould be crowned. | 

Great numbers, giving credit to theſe declara- 
tions, now took part with Saxony, and before 
noon his faction was ſuperior to the parties of 
Newburg, Lorrain, and Baden. The cardinal 
primate, not being able to diſtinguiſh on which 
fide the majority lay, by reaſon of the noiſe. and 
tumult which confounded their voices, ordered, 
that the nobility who favoured Conti ſhould 
{42d on one ſide, while the friends of the other 
candidates ſhould range themſelves on the other. 
Or two hundred and fifty companies there were 
hut thirty-ſix who declared for the rivals of 
Conti; and the prince muſt have been king, if 
the cardinal had not wanted courage. The pre- 
late gave greater ſigns of irreſolution ſome few 
moments after. T' he biſhops of Cujavia, Ponfa- 
nia, and Livonia, who were in the intereſt of the 
clector of Saxony, retired to Warſaw, frighted 
at the number of the Contiſtes, and the fierce 
countenance of the caſtellan of Kaliſch, who, 
mounted upon a war-horſe, encouraged the no- 
bility to take up arms, and cut to pieces the ſmall 
mumber of opponents, it they ſtill perſiſted in 
their obſtinacy. Under theſe circumſtances the 
primate might have nominated without oppoſi- 
tion; but the fear of ſhedding Poliſh blood kept 
him unreſol ved, and he conſented to put off the 
election till the next day, under a pretence, that 
it was then too late to conclude it. 

The principal adherents to the clector of 
Saxony, having recovered themſelves from the 
fright into which the party of France had thrown 
them, met at the, emperor's ambaſſador's; thi- 
ther alſo came the miniſters of all the other pre- 
tenders, except the ambaſſador of France and 
| R 2 Laure 
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there all joined againſt the prince of Conti, agreed 


to ſupport the moſt powerful party, or rather 
to make but one, in favour of the elector of 
Saxony. 

Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, every one ſur- 
niſhed what money they had by them. Theſe _ 
ſums, with the bills of exchange paid upon ſight | 
by the Jews, amounted to eighteen hundred thou- 
fand livres, which were diſtributed in the camp 
that night. The eloquence of the ſenators, and 
the engagements of the nobility, could not hold 
againſt fuch prevailing motives. All the com- 
panies which had before ſupported the claims oft 
the different candidates, went over to the party of 
Saxony. Eleven companies of the French faction 
embraced the cauſe of the elector; but this de- 
ſertion was in part repaired by the acquiſition of 
ſeven of their companies, who ranged themictves 
under the ſtandard of Conti. 

After many negotiations, the time came at Jaie 
for concluding the election. The biſhops of Cu- 
javia, Poſnania, and Livonia, were 1o terrified 


the night before, that they durſt not attempt ary 
thing, and all ſeemed to favour the prince of 


Conti, when the palatine of Wielun, who was 
even more irreſolute than the cardinal, went and 
poſted himſelf, in fign of neutrality, betwixt 
Saxony and Conti, at the head of the palatinats 
of Volhinia, the diſtrict of Wilna, and ſome Li- 


thnanian companies. The primate, ſurprized at 


this action, knew not what to think of it, but 
could not imagine that Sapicha was going to offer 
himſelf, after fo many Piaſts had been excluded. 


This palatine floated all the morning between 


certain views of ambition or intereſt, and the 10- 
bcitations of his friends and the lords of his 
family, who intreated him not to occalion w 
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freſh trouble by a change ſo little expected. At 
ſaſt, the ſame caprice which had divided him 
from the party of Conti brought him back to it, 
rather than any of the ſolicitations to Which he 
{cemed to yield. 

Sapichaa 3 return having hw away all hope 
com the Saxons of making any advantage of the 
irrclolution and cowardice of that palatine, they 
ſought ſtill to put off the election. Gorowſki, 
caſtellan of Gneſna, advanced between the two 
parties, and made a ſign that he had ſomething 
to communicate to the French faction. The 
biſhop of Kiow, who was deputed to hear him, 
brought back word, that his party demanded a 
conference in the midſt of the kola, in the pre- 
ſence of the primate and the marſhal. 

This being conſented to, the deputies of 


Saxony propoſed to give up Saxony, Newburg, 


Lorrain, Bavaria, and the royal family, provided 
the oppoſite party would abandon Conti. This 
was only an artifice to gain time; and therefore 
they made no difficulty of ſeeming to accept of 
their propoſition. When the time came for 
ſounding them, and making them throw off the 
maſk, they offered the prince of Baden. Jablo- 
nowſki rejected him, becauſe he was propoted by 
Lubormitki. The bithop of Plotiko, returning 
from Warſaw, whither he had been to talk over 
this matter with Abbe Polignac, to contound 
Jablonowſki the more, dec r in favour of the 
prince of Baden. The palatines were highly diſ- 
pleated at theſe new propoſala, but Paius were 
taken to make them comprehend, that they were 
otitered with no other view, than to expoſe the 
oppoſite party; theſe excuſes, however, were not 
ſatistactory to them, and they called out loudly 
upon the primate to put an end to the election. 
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This prelate was upon the point of giving the 
benedliction, when a poly was put into his hands 
from the biſhop of Cujavia. He read it loud 
enough to be heard by thoſe who ſtood near him. 
In this letter the biſhop of Cujavia threatened a 
ſoceſſion of forty companies in favour of Saxony, 
in caſe they nominated the prince of Conti, af. 
ſuring the cardinal notwithſtanding, that he 
would in no wiſe have encroached upon the 
rights of his primacy, if he had not been com- 
pelle d to it by force. 

The novility, enraged at the inflexibility of a 
| Handful of obſtinate people, redoubled their im- 
pPortunitics to have this great affair brought to a 
concluſion. And the primate at laſt, being no 
longer able to refiſt their preſſing inſtances, de- 
clared on the 27th of June, that the republic mach. 
choice of Francis Lewis de Bourbon, prince of 
Conti, to be king of Poland and grand duke 
of Lithuama. 

The oppoſite party not doring to ſtir, for fear 
of being; cut to pieces by the greater number, 
aited Gil the multitude had diſperſed; and then 

the bi! hop of Cujavia with forty companies, be- 
ing under no farther apprehenſion, nominated 
Frederic Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, king of 
Poland, and grand duke of Lithuania. This 
news was brought to the cardinal as he was re- 
turning to his palace after having ſung Te Deum 
in ih: church of St. John at Warſaw. He was 
ad wund to ule violent methods againſt the mu- 
tincers; but his natural mildnets diverted lum 
mem Kt. | 

The biſhop of Cujavia, having ſung Te Dew 
upon the place of election, came to Werſaw, 
where hc repeated that ceremony in the church 


of St. John; and being deſirous to obſerve, n 
thew 
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ſhew at leaſt, all the rules that were uſual in an 
action of that conſequence, he took great care to 

make reparation for a fault which he had com- 
mitted through over-much haſte, in nominating 
the clector out of the electoral camp. He re- 
turned thither carly the next morning, and re- 

cated the nomination, as if that ſtep could have 
jet all right. And laſily, to give the finiſhing 
ſtroke to what he was about, he adminiſtered the 
oath for obſerving the Pacta Covent to the cheva- 
lier Fleming by fix 0 'clock, who took upon himſelf 
the character of envoy extraordinar y. 

The day after the election ſome conferences 
paſſed between the two parties, In theſe it was 
propoſed to obſerve the laws of the kingdom, 
- which require that none of the competitors no- 
minated ſhould ſet foot in the kingdom till after 
the dict of confirmation; but the friends of 
Saxony depending upon the proximity of the 
elector, and ſecure of the diſtance of his rival, 
:bſolutcly refuſed to comply with thoſe propoſi- 
tions. 

During the courſe of theſe debates, Abbe Po- 
lignac had diſpatched a courier into France, to 
preſs ior the departure of the prince, and fuch 
tupplics of money as were necetlary to keep the 
lords firm in his party. This courier, who was 
the ambaſſador's ſecretary, to make a merit of 
the good news he br ought, diſguiſed the truth, 
aud repreſented the party oppoſite to the prince 
of Conti, as an intignificant handſul of people, 
adding, that the new king 1ſhould wait for the 
embaily of the republic. A ſecond courier, 
however, who arrived withia two days after, ſet 
matters in a true light, and the prince prepared 
tor his ; journey, but did not ſet out till the cardi- 
nal had given him notice of his election under 
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his hand. The prelate's letter was to have heey 
brought by the preceding courier; but the per- 
ſon who was to have given it bim, being to {+ 
out vithin two days after, kept it to carry him- 
ſelf: and to theſe trivial circumſtances, which. 
=o ed the prince's departure, might with ſome 
probability be attributed the ill-ſucceſs of Conti, 


Meanwhile the profuſion of the eleetor of 


Saxony daily increaſed the number of his fo]- 
lowers ; he was beſide upon the frontiers of Po 


land. The prince of Conti's friends, affriglued 


to tee him fo near them, told the F rench ambaſ- 
ſador, that the inſtrument of election. fhould not 
be given into his hands, till he had paid off the 
four quarters of the army; and if thoſe clauſes 
could not be filled, he had nothing to do but to 

countermand the Prince. 
A declaration fo little expected threw the am- 


baſſador into the utmoſt confuſion, and he, 


determined to inform the court of France of the 
reſolution of the lords. This news again put 


off the prince's journey. Preparations however | 


were making for his departure, and he embarked 
at laſt at Dunkirk, on board the little ſquadron 
of chevalicr Bart, attended by the chevaliers 
dAngouleme, Sillery, Lanzun, and twenty gen- 
tlemen. 1 he prince carried with him 100,000 
louis d'ors, bills of exchange parable upon fight 
for the like tum, aad a great number of jewels. 
He anchored before Ola on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, and was faluted with three diſcharges 0 
can on from the fort of Weychelmunde. Theſe 
were all the honours which Dantzick paid the 
prince. The m lagiſtrate of the city had diſpoſed 
the inhabitants to ur the elector. The ma- 
jority of the citizens declared for him, and even 


inſulted the” officers of the French N 
7 0 
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To revenge the affront, they laid hold upon 
fire merchant ſhips which lay in the road; and 
the magiſtrates, by way of reprital, ſeized upon 
all the effects of the French, and carried their 
reſemments ſo far as to fell the horſes of the 
ambaſlador of France to the higheſt bidder. 

During theſe tranſactions, the ambaſlador was 
uſing all "hin endeavours to open a way for the 
prince of Conti's entrance into Poland, The 
lords of the houſe of Sapicha had engaged for 
the ſum of 400,009 livres, to ſend the prince a 
guard of twelve companies under the command 
of the grand treaſurer's ſon ; and then the grand 
general "of Lithuania, and all the officers of the 
army, were to take the oath, and march with 
their troops to the place which ſhould be ap- 
pointed. But the prince was previouſly obliged 
to pay them four hundred and ſixty thoutand 
livres. 

The ambaſſador, having thus taken all neceſ- 
ſary meaſures, went on board the French ſquadron 
on the 2d of October. The prince's friends, 
who came to ſee him, adviſed him to go to Ma- 
riemburg or Lowitz, but he choſe rather to wait 
lor the coming up of the Sapicha's. Couriers 
were continually paſſing, which brought word, 

that they were juſt at hand with tome Lithu.nian 
ſenators, who, in conunction with ihe Poliſh 
| embatly, were to preſent the crown to the prince 
of Conti. 

The elector of Saxony, before the arrival of 
his competitor, had received an embaſi; jrom his 
party at Tarnowitz, upon the fro: as of diletia; 
and marching from thence io Pickari, he there 
repeated the abjuration of his errors beſore Crit- 
pin biſhop of Samogitia. e there fwore to the 
obieryance of the Pata Conventa, and there alſo 

reccived 
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received the compliments of the nobility, whon 
he aſſured of his paternal tenderneſs for his ney 
ſubjects. Thence, advancing as far as Cracow. 

he purchased the delivery of the caſile of 

count Wiclopoltki tor five thouſand crowns, 
and a necklace, which he preſented to the count's 
lady. 

The cardinal primate, on his part, went on 
the 26th of Auguſt with the nobility of the 
French party into the elcctoral camp, and there 
held the dict of confirmation. They there re- 
ſolved upon a confederation againſt the elector 
of Saxony; and then breaking up the incloſure 
of the camp, to prevent the meetings of the op- 
poſite party in a place of authority, the primate 
returned to Warſaw, where he cauted the conte- 
deration to be ſigned by prince Sapicha, the ſe- 
nators, deputies, and nobility of Jus party. They 

had likewiſe entered into a negotiation with the 

ejcctor, though without any effect, to put off his 
coronation, w. vhich was pertormed on the 15th df 
Septe bes; The diet, after this ceremony, had 
been quietly cloſed on the 11t of October, the 
new king had already filled ſeveral poſts, and 
his party had taken a reſolution to meet at War- 
taw within ſix weeks. 

It may perhaps be permitted here to notice a cir- 
cumſtance that may let us into the knowledge ot 
the genius of the Poles, who are ſometimes ſatiſ- 
ficd with revenging by a jeſt injuries offered to 
the liberties of the nation. As ſoon as the etcc- 
tor was crowned, a paſquinade was ſent abroad 
under the title of the Comedy of Cracow, in five 
acts, with the arguments of each act, The firit 
was a king without a diploma; the ſecond 8 fu- 
neral ſolemnity without a corpſe; the third a co- 


ronation without a primate: the fourth a diet 
without 
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without deputies; and the fifth proteſiations with- 
out ef2&. The elector was not much difpleaſed 
with ſuch a revenge as this, and would have re- 
joiced if the Poles had oppoſed no other arms 
againſt his growing power. 

"The cardinal took all poſſible meaſures to pre- 
vent his aſcending the throne, which had already 
coſt too dear for him to part with it without ſome 
concern. This prelate therefore, having aſſem- 
bled the confederates, recalled the Univer/alia iſ- 
ſued out for the general aſſembly appointed to 
meet upon the 26th of September, and called to- 
gether three particular meetings upon the roth of 
Odtober in three different places, in order to di- 
vide ihe forces of the enemy, in cafe they ſhould 
ng to diſturb the aſſemblies. 

In the mean time the prince of Conti waited 
for the execution of the promiſes of Sapieha. 
The elector, informed that his- rival was deter- 
mined not to land before the arrival of regular 
troops, took all poffible care to prevent his de- 
cent. Galecki, palatine of Inowloclaw, marched 
into Pruſſia by his orders, at the head of 3000 
horic. This precaution ſucceeded as Auguſtus 
denred; for the princes Sapicha, fearing to en- 
counter with this body of hörſe, let the primate 
know they had taken a reſolution not to ſet for- 
ward, fearing, as they faid, to expole their troops 
to laughter. 

Notw ithſtanding theſe diſappointments, the 
prince of Conti prepared to quit his veſſels, and 
to put himſelf at the head of 1500 horſe, which 
the ſtaroſt of Sondek had afſured him were upon 
their march. But this retolution was deferred by 
the arrival of the Saxons, who were divided into 
two bodies, and marched directly to Oliva and 


Mariemburg. Their arrival kept the prince on 
| board, 
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board. He had already told the Poles, that he 
would return to France, it his party did not make 
haſte to perform their promiſes. At laſt, tired 
out with the Poliſh delays, ariſing from delibera- 
tions, and increaſed by ſuch perpetual countels as 
are ſpent in preliminaries, he weighed anchor 


on the gth of November, and ſet fail for France, 


But this reſolution was not taken till he was re- 
duced to the laſt extremity; for he had the vexa- 


tion to ice the abbey of Oliva plundered, and 


forty of his domeſtics loſt, who were taken pri- 
ſoners by the Saxons. 


Before his departure, he wrote two letters, oue 


to the primate, and the other to the republic. In 
the former he returned thanks to the prelate for 
the warmth wherewith he had eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and expreſſed bis concern, that his eminenc*, 
and 10 many other worthy men, fhould fuller 
upon his account. But though his rival was pre: 
ferred before him, he comforted himſelf in this, 
that being a prince of the blood of France, he did 
not ſtand in need of the ſplendor of a crown. 
He added, that he gave up Poland to the clector 


much againſt his inclination, and forced to it by 


the failure of their promiſes who had engaged to 
| ſend forces to his afffftance. But in his letter to 
the republic he wrote in another tone. He there 
accuſed the*great men with breach of faith, alter 
carnett ſolicitations on their part, and charged 


them with inviting him into Poland on pur poſe. 


to atiront him 

1699. Auguſtus, finding himfelf freed from the 
 apprehenſions of his rival, began at laſt to take 
breath, and turned his thoughts toward the con- 
firmation of his authority by all thoſe coremomes 
which impoſe upon the people. For this reaton 


he made his entry into Warſaw, January 12, 
1699. 
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1699, When this was over, he ſtrove by all 
oflible means to gain the cardinal, who ſeemed 
dipoſed to acknowledge him. The prelate went 
{ tar as to promiſe, that he would promote his 
intereſt in the rokoſz, or aſſembly of the confe- 
derates he had called together. Auguſtus was 
happy in having to do with a man, who was go- 
rerned by circumitances; and he ſtood in need of 
me cardinal ; for in the diet of pacification which 
that prince had called together at V artaw, of the 
twenty perſons who came thither, including both 
ſenators and deputies, twelve had proteſted againſt 
him the firſt day, which had broke up the diet, 
and given a convincing proof that he had but a 
mall number of followers, and was by no means 
choſen by the almoit unanimous conſent of all 
the Poles, as ſome libels ventured to atlert. 

The rokoſz, which was then held at Lowitz 
on the 18th of February, was as full as the diet 
of pacification had been empty. The king's de- 
puties were obliged to aſk for other letters and 
other powers, becauſe the title of commiſſioners 
winch they bore, and tome other terms in them, 
cave offence to that haughty body of nobility, 
who look upon themſelves, in ſome meaſure, as 
ma condition to impoſe laws upon the prince 
who calls himſelf their king. At laſt they re- 
ceived the letters of Auguſtus, and offered to 
acknowledge his authority upon the conditions 
that were then drawn up. They contained twenty 
articles, and abtolutely tied up his majeſty's hands. 
His deputies, not caring to ſuhject their maſter 
to tuch hard terms, did all they could to engage 
the aflembly to make ſome abatements in the ri- 
our of the conditions. But all they could obtain 
was to leflen their number; and thus they were 
obliged to expect from time, what they 
Po could 
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could not obtain from the inflexibility of the 
rokoſz. | 
The pope, deſirous upon ſome account or 
other, to intermeddle with. the affair of Poland, 
had on the 26th of February diſpatched a nuncio 
extraordinary, who preſented a letter to the car- 
dinal from his holineſs. The pontiff offered by 
his miniſter, to be the mediator between the bing 
and the republic. The primate made anfwer, 
that though he was ſubject to the pope in mat tery 
ſpiritual, he beſought him not to concern him- 
ſelf in points relating to the republi::; tor he 
ſhould think he deſerved the reproaches of the 
nobility, and ſhould become a traitor to his coun- 
try, if ever he gave up its intereſt. 
Auguſtus was very deſirous to put an end to 
the diviſions which kept him fiill in ſutpente. 
With theſe views he called a diet of pacification 
to meet on the 16th of April. His circular let- 
ters, which were ſent abroad upon this or cation, 
were full of mighty ſchemes and fine promiſes; 
but the Poles were as yet too wary to be caught 
by ſuch baits, which uſually catc u thoſe only who. 
are diſpoſed to be to caught. The diet affen hy. 0 
at the time appointed; but of the two hundre 
who ought to have been preſent, there came this 
ther only thirty deputies of certain palatinates in 
Poland and Lithuania. It was no ſooner openet, 
than the greater part of them roſe up, and de- 
manded the convocation of a general atſembly in 
the open field, and threatened to retire in cate of 
refuſal. They ſoon after did as they ſaid, and 
there was no poſlibility of getting them together 
again. 
In, the mean while Auguſtus exerciſed as many 
kingly acts as he had opportunity of doing; as 


ney 1 in the cafe of Ogintki rand 
enſig an 


* 
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enſign of Lithuania, and Sapicha the grand ge- 
neral of that duchy, whom he forbad to decide 
their quarrel by force of arms, and adviſed ra- 
ther to make up their differences i in an amicable 
manner. 

This prince, who had already given a public 


audience to the pope's nuncio extraordinary, en- 


1 gaged him to intercede with the cardinal, and 


diſpoſe him to peace. The cardinal, who was 
an enemy to troubles through his natal timi- 
lity, promiſed to do all that lay in his power to 
pacify them. In ſhort, he called together a new 
atſembly of the confederates at Lowitz, who met 
on the 5th of May, the day appointed by the 
Uiverſalia which were publiſhed on this occafion ; 
and the primate ſo artfully introduced into the aſ- 
ſembly the favourable ſentiments he had for Au- 
guſtus, that at length a treaty was concluded 
with him, by which he engaged to give authentic 
proofs of his Catholicitm ; to diſpatch the Lu- 
theran miniſters, and to reſtore by a ſolemn act 
the liberty of votes in all future elections. He 
farther promiſed, never to demand back from the 
republic the ſums he had beſtowed upon his par- 
ty: to pay what was due to the army, and to 
recover the conquered places which had been taken 


from Poland. This treaty hkewite obliged him 


to ſend back his Saxons, and to repair "the da- 


mages they had done. It farther contained ſome 


other articles for the Meant: aze of Poland. One 


 lingle de -puty of the palatinate of Sendomir in- 


deed withdrew from the a Rembly; but no regard 
was paid to his proteſtations, as the aſſembly was 
not a diet, but a free rokoſz, which could not 


be broken up by the retreat of any diflentients. 


The cardinal would not have been fo eaſy, but 
I | the 
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the court of France adviſed him to come to an 
accommodation with Auguitus,. and beſide he 


had no alternative left. 


SECT. XII. 
| AUGUSTUS II. 8 


tr was on the 16th of May that this i Important 


affair was concluded, which ſupplied whatever | 


had been wanting in the election of Auguſtus, 
who can be looked upon only trom that time as 
the lawful king; the nomination of the biſho 
of Cujavia, and all the fteps which followed. 
being maniſeſtly Ray to the laws of the 
kingdom. 

It might reaſonably have been excite, that 


after this treaty the king ſhould have been ſecure 


againſt the reſtleſſneſs of the nobility who had 
figned it, and that as ſoon as he had recovered 
Kaminieck and Podolia, he ſhould have ſent back 


his Saxons into their own country; but through 


a perpetual diſtruſt of a people whom he found 
to comply only with the time, he ſought for pre- 
tences to retain his army in Poland, notwith- 


ſianding the * of the Poles againfi the 


Saxons. 

A long and ruinous war with Sweden now 
approached, of which the origin was brictly 

* 

The Maſcovites and Poles were by”: no means 
ſatisfied at ſeeing Livonia ſubject to the Swedith 
7 qi This province, which had formerly be- 


onged to the knights of the Teutonic order, had 


been the cauſe of a long war between three na- 
tions. The peace of Oliva had at laſt decided 


- | the 
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the quarrel 1 in favour of Sweden, which had long 
been in poſſeſſion of that fertile country. A 
young king had juſt at this time aſcended the 
throne of "Sweden ; and the firſt impreſſions 
which foreign miniſters had taken of that mo- 
narch, had produced a ſovereign contempt for 
him in the courts of Europe. Theſe circum- 
{ances induced the czar Peter the Great of Muſ- 

covy, and the king of Poland, to violate the 
treaty of Oliva. 

Theſe two monarchs then held an interview at 
Riga on the roth of Auguſt, and concluded an 
alliance, which had for its object to wreſt from 
the young Charles XII. all the territories that lie 
between the gulph of Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, and Muſcovy. 

Auguſtus indecd ſtood in need of this pretence 
to keep a Saxon army in Poland. The treaty 
which had been then lately concluded at Carlowitz 
would have obliged him to tend back his troops. 
By that alſo the grand ſignior conſented to the reſ- 
titution of Kaminiec, Podolia, and all the other 
places which had been taken from the Poles. 

1700. Before the execution of this treaty a 
general diet was held at Warſaw January 16th, 
at which the King attended regularly in perſon : 
and he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing what he had 
long waited for, the act of his election ſigned by 
the cardinal primate and the grand chancellor Bi- 
elinſki. 

Having then diſpoſed of ſeveral conſiderable 
poſts, he made a viſit, March 24th, to his here- 
ditary Saxon dominions, where he ſettled the af- 
fairs which required his preſence, and returned to 
Warſaw. The day after his return he affembled 
the ſenators, who were then in the town, and 


| Lid before them the advantage which would re- 
| 8 ſult 
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ſult from the conqueſt of Riga, the capital city of 
Livonia, and the neceſſity of aſſiſting 1 in = en- 


„ter priz 2E. 


While Auguſtus was amuſing the Poles w ih 
ſpecious pretences, Charles XII. forced the king 
of Denmark, who had privately conſpired his ruin 
with the Pole and Muſcovite, to do juſtice to his 
brother-in-law the duke of Holſiein. The young 
king then learned that the king of Poland, de- 
fpairing to conquer the indefatigable experience of 
count d'Alberg the governor of Riga, an officer 
who nad all the fire and activity of youth at the 
age of touricore, had raifed the ſiege of that place, 

Auguſtus, it is true, eagerly laid hold of an op- 
_ portunity which preſented itſelf of withdrawing 
with honour from the ſtep wherein he had prema- 
turely engaged. The ſtates general defiring him, 
by their ambaſſadors, to ſpare a place wherein the 
Dutch had confiderable effects, he made a merit 
of deſiſting from an enterprite which he had by 
this time great cauſe to fear would miſcarry. 

Peter Alexiowitz czar of Muſcovy now ravaged 
Ingria with an army of 100,000 men, and on the 
a of October laid ſiege to Narva, in the midſt of 
the ice and fnow which at that time cover thotc 
elimates. 

Upon the news of this fiege, Charles XII. whoſe 
inſuperable courage and reſolution, the ſource of 
all his misfortunes, were increaſed by his late ſuc- 
cets, croſſed the ſea with two hundred tranſports, 
marched directly to Narva at the head of 4,000 
horſe and a like number of foot, roated an ad- 
vanced guard of 5,000 Muſcovites poſted in ſus 
way, and put all to flight before him. A body of 
20,000 men durſt not wait his coming up, 
go, ooo Muſcovites, placed within a league of the 
camp, were carried away with the torrent of the 


Win | 
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iy ing ſoldiers, and retired to the intrenchments. 
Charles XII. appeared within view of the camp, 
made a breach in the intrenchments, entered with 
his 8,00 Swedes, and took almoſt all the Muſ- 
covites of the right wing priſoners; the reſt ran to 
bury themſelves under the ruins of the bridge of 
the river of Narva, which broke down with them. 
The generals of the enemy laid their arms at the 
conqueror's feet, who kept them alone priſoners, 
while the ſoldiers were diſmiſſed to terrify their 
ſellow-countrymen with an account of the battle. 
The enemy's left wing, which was ſtill ſubfiſting, 
came and ſurrendered the next morning to the 
number of 30,000 men, and theſe Charles like- 
wiſe permitted to return into Muſcovy. | 

1701. This great victory diſturbed the meaſures 
of the czar and of Auguſtus. The laiter ſoon ex- 
pected to fee the king of Sweden in Poland repay, 
with fire and ſword, the ravages of Livonia and 
Ingria. It was therefore neceſſary to raiſe up 
banks to oppoſe the torrent; and this was the oc- 
caſion of an interview of the two allies at Birzen, 
a ſmall town in Lithuania. Auguſtus here pro- 
miſed the czar 50,000 German troops, which he 
undertook to hire of the princes of the empire, and 
the czar was to pay them. The czar, on his fide, 
agreed to fend a like number of Muſcovites into 
Poland, to be trained up there in military diſci- 
pline ; and farther engaged, in two years time, to 
ſupply Auguſtus with nine millions of livres. 

This treaty, which was concluded without the 
content of the republic, was by no means appro- 
ved of by the Poliſh nobility. The general diet, 
which was opened at Warſaw on the zoth of May, 
deſired Auguſtus to fend back the Saxon troops, 
and make peace with Sweden ; to remove the 
Germans from the council board, and appeaſe the 

e a troubles 
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troubles of Lithuania. The king” s anſwer could 
not calm the uncaſineſs of the nobility, who were 
Jealous of their liberty; and the diet divided into 
ſeveral little provincial aſſemblies, where none but 
Poles were preſent, with a view of providing a 
more ſecure remedy for the ills of which they 
were too juſtly apprehenfive. All the deputic; 
joined in demanding the convocation of a new 
general diet at ſuch time as the king pleaſed, who 
tixed it for the 22d of December. 

Charles XII. informed of the defigns of the 
czar and the king of Poland, haſtened into Livo- 
ma, that he might be beforchand with his enc- 
mies. He arriv ed near Riga, upon the banks of 
the Duna, over againſt the Saxon army, which 
lay encamped on the other ſide of the river. Uis 
troops crowd it on boats of the king's invention, 
whote 1ides were moveable, and might be lifted 
up, or Jet down, like draw-bridges, and to he of 
uie to cover the troops in their paſſage, and fa- 
vour their eſt ent when they came to land. 4 
thick ſmoke from a large heap of wet ſtraw, which 
the king cauſed to be. {et on fire, fo blinded the 
enemy, "that they could not diſcern the paſſage ot 
his troops. 

The Saxon army was commanded by the duke 
of Courland and marthal Stenau. That brave 

officer fell upon the Swediſh battalions with his 
horſe before they were quite drawn up, and drove 
them into the river; but being ſoon rallied by the 
king, they advan with ſuch fury againſt the 
marſhal, that they obliged him in his turn to re- 
treat. The Saxon army retired to an advan- 
tageous ground, where it was attacked and beaten 
by the enemy. After an obſtinate and bloody 
combat on both ſides, the conquerors took Mit- 


tan, the capital city of Courland; and the reſt - 5 
the 
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the towns in that duchy opened their gates 
without any reſiſtance. The king did no more to 
gain all Lithuania; and it was ai Birzen in that 
duchy, „ where the fatal alliance had been con- 
eluded between the czar and the king of Poland, 
that the implacable Charles laid a ſcheme for de- 
throning Auguſtus. 

Auguttus' s misfortune rouſe d up his ſacral ene- 
mies: they tought to take advanta ige of his cir- 
cumſtances, to prejudice him w ith his ſubjecte. 
The king, who ſtood more in nced of an army 
than councils and deliberations, was notwith- 

ſtanding forced to hold the diet which was ap- 
pointed to meet on the 224 of December. In this 
allembly that {ſpirit of liberty, which generally 
prevails in Poland, broke out beforc the king in 
a language never heard by other princes. He law 
his (ubjects openly working againſt him under 
a pretence of the public good, and was obliged to 
bear with the pride and hauglitineſs of that free 
people, who make choice of a matter, lets with a 
view of being governed, than of governing them- 
felves, and of increaſing their own authority; 
borrowing his name to execute their own private 
quarrels ; and making themtelves conſiderable in 
= ſtate, by taking part with him or againſt 

im. 

1702. The conduct of 1 indeed, had 
not a little contributed to take off from the affec⸗ 
tion of his friends, and to exaſperate his cnemies, 
who were greatly increaſed in number. Some 
palatinates, however, ſtill expreſſed zeal enough 
tor him to make him believe that he might arm 
the Poliſh nobility againſt the Swedes, and thus 
he founded his hopes upon the army of the re- 
public; but theſe hopes were ſoon diſſipated, and 
he grey perfectly ſenſible that his authority in the 
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diet was of little conic quence, the moſt conſi- 
derable part of the members making no ſcruple to 
own that they were in tlie intereſt of the king 
of Sweden, and that not ſo much out of friend. 
ſhip to him, as hatred to Auguſtus, whom 
they ſuſpected of ſome deſign upon their liberties. 
They even went fo far as to charge him with the 
troubles. of Lithuania, and accuſe him as the au- 
thor cf all the ills which had fallen upon the ſtate. 
Among other debates, they talked of ſending an 
embaily to the king of Sweden in the name of 
the republic ; but before this point was carried, 


the diet was broken up by the retreat of a deputy. 


This event occurred February 7th, 1702.“ 

In the mean time Auguſtus had preſſing need 
of ſuccours. He was not ignorant that the dicts, 
councils, and in ſhort all the aſſemblies of the 


Poles, ſought to degrade his authority, or rather 


to annihilate it: but, upon ſome occaſions, it 
is policy in a prince to connive at an incroach- 
ment upon his rights, that he may one day have 
it in his power to reſtore them. With theſe views 
Auguſtus called together a council of the ſenate. 
The members of this aſſembly were better cour- 


tiers than that vaſt tribe of nobility which had ſo 


openly declared their animoſity againſt the king, 
and, under the pretence of reconciling his intereſt 
with the ſecurity of the republic, gave a more 
certain wound to his authority. They at laſt con- 
cluded upon the embaſſy debated in the dict, and 
reſolved to arm the nobility, that they might be 
ready upon occaſion. 

When Auguſtus was aſſured of the ſenate's re- 
ſolution, he determined to be beforchand with 
the embaſſy of the republic. He had too much 


* See the nature of the proceedings i in a general diet in Sect, 
XXV. of the nee part of this volume, p. 65, 66. 
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-auſe to fear that his intereſt would be ſlightly 
regarded, if not wholly overlooked, or, too pro- 
bably, be mentioned only to be entirely ruined. 
A captive himfelt to the wit and beauty of the 
counteis of Koningimarc, a Swediſh young lady 
of great family, he made choice of her to be his 
mediator with Charles XII. and thought that a 
- young conqueror could deny her nothing. Ha- 
ving received her inſtructions from Auguſtus, the 
went to the Swediſh camp in Lithuania ; but 
Charles XII. refuſing obſtinately to tee her, ſhe 
returned to Auguſtus, wio however was not diſ- 
heartened by this rigid inflexibility of his enemy. 
He diſpatched his chamberlain Wiczdum with 
freſh inſtructions to the king of Sweden; but 
when he came within view of the camp, he was 
ſeized, as coming from an enemy; and having no 
other paſſport, this ſecond attempt proved fr aitleſs, 
The king of Poland was therefore obliged now | 
to have recourſe to the ſenate, though his profeſſed 
enemy ; but he ſoon experienced that he had 
nothing conſolatory to expect from them: for 
having offered to call in 12,000 Saxons, and to 
put himſelf at the head of the army of the republic, 
upon the conditions of paying two quarters before- 
hand out of his own private purſe, all the anſwer 
he received was, that the republic would ſend an 
embaſſy to the king of Sweden to procure peace; 
and as for the Saxons, his majeſty could not in- 
troduce them into Poland without entirely diſo- 
bliging the whole nation. 
The embaſſy of the republic however was not 
more favourably treated by Charles XII. who 
was by no means pleaſed that they had ſtill any 
connection with Auguſtus. He anſwered, that 
he would let the ſenate know when he came to 
Warſaw what he thought of their propoſals; and 
the ſame day ſet forward on his march toward 
3 D:4- that 
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that city, preceded by a manifeſto, in which le 
declared himſelf the friend and protector of the 
republic. 

Upon the e of the king of Sweden, 
the friends of Auguſtus deſerted him through 
weakneſs; his enemies, that they might w ithdraw 
from his reproaches, and raiſe him up more adver- 
ſaries at a diſtance ; and all, through a jealouſy of 
the royal authority, which the Poles look upon as 
a monſter ever ready to devour their liberty. 


Before he left Warſaw, Auguſtus obtained leave 


from the few ſenators who were left about him, 
to introduce 6,000 Saxons, and diſpoſe of the 
troops of the republic. He likcwiſe gave orders 
for the nobility to take the field, but to no pur- 

ole. The hatred they bore "YR and the terror 
of the Swediſh arms, kept the Poles upon their 
cſtates, where they waited for the iſſue of this 


great affair. Thus deſerted by his fubjects, he 


had recourſe to other mcatures. Twenty thoutaind 


Saxons entered Poland by his order; and he gave 


himſelf little concern about exaſperating a nation 
Which betray ed him, offending enemies who 
ſought his ruin, or raiſing the murmurs of ſome 
weak and fearful friends, who gave him no other 
proof of their affection than that they were not 
his enemics. 


The king of Sweden, on his ſide, prepared to 


give his enemy a good reception. He let the car- 
dinal primate into his intentions at Warſaw, who 
was the ſecret enemy of Auguſtus, and forced to 


ſubmit to him againſt his inclination, but ſtill 
more a friend to the liberty of his country, which 
he thought in danger under the adminiſtration ot 


a prince e who, contrary to his engagements, had 


over-run Poland with foreign troops. This pre- 


late was come to Warſaw, with the leave of Au- 


guſtus hunſelf, who indeed could not deny it 1 
G 
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e went thither, it is true, under a pretence of 
diſpoſing the king of Sweden to an accommo- 
dation ; but, in reality, perhaps, to ſtrike the 
laſt blow, and deprive a prince of the crown, who 
had tranſgreſſed the laws of the nation. Being 
admitted to an audience of the King of Sweden, 
he had a quarter of an hour's private conference 
with his majeſty, who ſaid aloud, that he would 
give no peace to Poland, till they had made 
choice of another king. Whether the cardinal was 
{truck with this declaration, upon ſeeing matters 
ſo nigh, or that he had a mind to conceal the joy 
which might ariſe from a reſolution that ſecured 
the liberty of his country, certain 1t is, that he 
ſeemed to be very much troubled at it. He gave 
notice of it however to the palatinates, by which 
means he diſcovered, in tome meaſure, his real 
ſentiments. 

Auguſtus found it was now no longer time to 
deliberate, and that his crown depended upon the 
fate of a battle. The two armies met near Cliſſow, 
between Warſaw and Cracow. The victory was 
obtained by Charles, who, purſuing his enemy as 
far as Cracow, entered the city, and the caſtle 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

An accident, which at this time happened to 
the king of Sweden, had nearly changed the face 
of affairs. By a fall of his horſe he broke his thigh 
As he was marching out of Cracow, which obliged 
him to keep his bed ſix weeks. It was fpread over 
all Europe, that he was trampled to death under 
his horſe's feet. This falſe report gave life to the 
tollowers of Auguſtus, confirmed his doubttul 
friends, ſhocked his private adverſaries, and threw 
his open enemies into deſpair. 

But that rumour was ſoon diſperſed. Auguſtus? 


flying before the conqueror, got together ſome 
palatines 
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palatines at Sendomir, who were zealons in i his 
| ſervice. They were reſolved upon ſending at em. 
baily to the king of Sweden, to offer him the 
mecdiaiion of the republic betwixt himſelf and the 
king ol Poland. Auguttus then came to Warſaw. 
wv 5th a train of nc gotiations conftantly at his heels, 
Another aflembly, called together in that city, 
confirmed the embaily refolved upon at Sendomir. 
Mortzin, the chief ambaſſador, wrote to the king 
of Sweden, to know at what time his majeſty 
would be pleated to give them audience, The 
king made antwer, that he was ſurprized the re- 
ublic ſhould offer him their mediation in an at. 
air wherein themſelves were become a party, as 
the army of Poland had engaged with him at 
Cliſſow, and the Poles ſtill daily exerciſed hoſti- 
Hties upon the Swedes ; but if, notwithſtanding, 
the republic diſowned theſe actions, and were 
willing to clear themſelves of the ſuſpicions they 
had raiſed, their firſt ſtep ſhould be, to remove 
We actors, and puniſh them in an excmplary 
manner, as a proof of the fincere affection they 
profeſſed to bear towards Sweden; after this juſ- 
tification, he added, he ſhould be ready to talk 
with them. 
While the king of Sweden aſſumed the lan- 
uage of a conqueror, Auguſtus returning from 
his hereditary domimons, whither he had taken 
a journey, came to Thorn, and prefided in the 
great council he had called togeiher in that city. 
The aſſembly accepted of the emperor's mediation 
in behalf of the republic, and reſolved to declare 
war upon the king of Sweden in cafe he refuſcd 
the mediators which they offered him. 
1703. The cardinal primate, who had already 
dethronced Auguſtus in his own mind, willing to 


| ophoſe councils to councils, called an aſſembſy at 
W. a 
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D arſiw, February 1 5th : but the ſmall number 
ol ſenators who came "thither, and the pretence of 
the Swedes who had got poſſeſſion of the cattle, 
obliged him to put it off to another time. Au- 
guſtus was then at Marienbourg with ſome of 
his party, whom he laid under the obligation of 
new oaths. 

In the mean time the king of Sweden gave 
audience to the deputies of the council, and then 
conferring with the cardinal, he let him know 
his intentions by a declaration to this purpole 3, 
that the * of Poland offered peace, or made 


war, as he was more or leſs preſſed by the Swediſh 


arms : that the king of Sweden, defiring that a, 


free aſſembly might be called of all the members 


of the republic, to reſtore tranquillity in Poland, 
king Auguſtus, ſeconded by his toliowers at Ma- 
rienbour g, had treated that aſſembly, called to- 
gether at Warſaw by the primate, as an unlawtul 
meeting, whereas it was his council at Marien- 
bourg which more juſtly deſerved the name of a 


conventicle: that they had there made ſuch open 
and repeated menaces of war and rupture between 


the republic and Sweden, that he was ſatisfied 
ihe aſſembly was not guided by a ſpirit of peace 
aud reconciliation, but rather influenced by the 
author of the troubles, whoſe ſentiments and de- 


ligns they ſolely expreiled : that this conduct had 


too much opened the cyes of the king of Sweden, 
to ſuffer himſelf to be any longer amuted by the 
delays of negotiations : that, however, his majeſty 
did not refuſe to make a proper peace with the re- 
public, for which he had given ſignal proofs of 
his affection by refuſing the advanta ges of private 


treaties offered to his majeliy, but Inurious 


to the liberties of Poland : that they would do 
well not to refuſe the offers of aſſiſtance and 


confirmation 
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confirmation of the alliance made by his majeſt; 

to the republic, of which, it they did, they might 
have cauſe to repent : that laſtly, he had Pointed 
ont the tureſt means of procuring peace, and was 
ready to hearken to the propoſitions which fhould 
be made to him on that ſubject, in an affem)!; 

wherein the prunate of the kingdom ſhould pre- 
fide, whom his prudence and love for juttice 


_ ought to render agreeable to both parties. 


Charles XII. who did not love long treaties, and 
grew tired of inactivity, left Prague to fall upon 
the Saxons at Pultuſch. As he was upon his 
march, he received the primatc's anſwer to the 
foregoing declaration. The king, who deſired a 
poſitive — was diſpleaſed with the obſcurity 
of the primate's letter. The only point in it that 
was plainty expreſſed was, a pi otcitation never to 
dethrone Auguſtus. 

In the mean time Charles paſſed the rivers, 
marched againſt the Saxons at Pultuſch, and drove 
them before him. His preſence was futfcicnt to 
procure a victory. After this late ſucceſs, he ad- 


vanced under the walls of Thor, Which was 


blockaded by cight thouſand Swedes on the 16th 


of May. The place was fortified with a garnton 


of fix thoufand Saxons; but large as the garriſon 
was, it was far inferior to the $000 Swedes who 
beſieged it. 

Auguſtus, yielding on all fides to the victorious 
arms of his enemy, at laſt called his friends together 


to repair his lofſes. He opened a diet at J. ublin 


June 19th, whither the cardinal had the afturans: 
to come. The prelate ſcemed to promiſe fair, paid 
his duty to the king, took the oaths with the reſt, 
never to conſent to the dethroning of Auguftus, 
and to do all he could for the preſervation of his 


crown. "my this means he prevented the violent 
_ reſolutions 
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reſolutions which were then talked of, of abo- 
jifhing his dignity, and declaring him a traitor to 
bis country, and unfaithful to his prince. The 
aſſembly gave Auguſtus leave to raiſe taxes for 
the ſupport of the war, and to make what alli- 
ances he judged proper with foreign powers. He 
repeated the oaths he had before taken at Sen- 
domir, to aſſure the Poles that he had no deſign 
upon the liberty of their country. 

The aſſembly which was beld afterwards, and 
called Poſt-comitial, as it conſtantly follows the 
diets or comitia, empowered the cardinal and the 

commilſioners of the republic to let the king of 
Sweden know, that the refolutions taken at Lublin 

id in no wiſe derogate from the power already 
given the commilſioners to conclude a peace; 
that, on the other hand, they had augmented thoſe 
powers to treat with his Swediſh majeſty, from 


v1oſe equity they had cauſe to expect ſuch con- 


tions as ſhould be agreeable to reaſon. Purſuant 
to theſe reſolutions, the cardinal came to Warſaw, 
and informing the commiſſioners of what was 
donc. he wrote to the king of Sweden upon this 
tubject, who made anſwer, that he ſhould do 
nothing to hinder a reaſonable Peace. 

His majeſty meant nothing by theſe general 
term, but a peace that was agrecable to his own 
intentions. To bring the Poles ſomewhat nearer 
to his deſigns, he changed the blockade of 'Thorn 


to a ſiege in form; and the garriſon, obliged to 


iurrender at difcretion, found more favourable: 


conditions from the king's generofity, than they 
cold have hoped for from a treaty. 


1704. Auguſtus ſeeing that his forces daily came | 


to nothing; Tent an embaſſy to the czar of Muſ- 
covy, to conclids a treaty of alliance offenſive and 


det alle, enn it was oppoſed Dy ſome 
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of the ſenators. Theſe proccedings againſt the 


molinations of the Poles ſtill farther alienated their 
affoctions from him, and favoured the aſſembly of 
the c oufederates Which the primate held at War. 
fa. he prelate talked of nothing but quieting 
the tronbies of the kingdom; and + even went ſo 
for as to give the king notice, that it had been 
propoſed to dethrone him. But, thinking he had 
done enough to give a colour to his actions, he 
toon aſter entered into all the views of the conſe— 
deration. 

As ſoon as the cardinal had theoke off the 
maſk, the interreguum was reſolved on by the 
confederates. Some of them, ſtruck with the con- 


ſequences of ſuch a reſolution, and affected by 


the menaces of the czar and king Auguttus, de- 
elared they came not to the aſſembly to dethrone 
the king, but only to heal the maladies of the re- 
public. Their zeal ſunk or roſe in proportion to 
the circumſtances that intervened. Auguſtus, 
ther at Cracow with his followers, declared the 
nobilit, atembled at Wartaw to be rebels and 


traitors. This news exaſjerated them {till more, 


and tome oi the deputies broke out into furious 


1invectives againſt the King : © Which of our priv * 


© 


40 leges (fait they), hows ever ſacred, has not Au- 


« guftus violated ? The people are impoveriſhedl. 
« the principal families of the ſtate oppreſſed, all 
* Poland enilaved by Saxon garriſons, the fire of 
«© war kind}cd to contume the little remains of 
« our expiring liberty and are not theſe ſub- 
« fiantial proofs that Auguſtus tramples his oat ths, 
« and our moſt facred law s, under his feet ?* 
Theſe bold and free diſcourſes cemented the 
reſolutions of the affembly, and encouraged ſuch 


of the deputics as had ſuffered their reſolution to 


eeol. A new incident revived their lirſt er, 
Al 
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and diſpelled all their doubts about dethroning 
Auguſtus. They learned by a letter from prince 
Alexander Sobieſki, that his two brothers James 
and Conſtantine were carried off near Breſlaw in 
Sileſia by the orders of the king of Poland. This 
violence looſened the tongues of the whole aſſem- 
bly, and they made no hefitation to reſolve upon 
the interregnum. 

Auguſtus was no ſooner informed of what had 
paſſed in the aſſembly at Warſaw, than he gave 
notice of it to the diet of Ratitbon, and likewiſe 
to the pope, who uſed his utmoſt endeayours to 
prevent ſo ſtrange a revolution. The pontiff wrote 
to the primate in preſſing terms, not to give ſo 
great a ſcandal to Europe; but the blow was 
already ſiruck. The cardinal, in his anſwer to 
the pope, deſcribed the injury offered to the two 
princes in the moſt lively colours; he repeated 
the ſeveral attempts of king Auguſtus upon the 
liberty of Poland; the Saxons introduced into the 
heart of the kingdom; a war entered into to 
drain the republic and ruin great families; the 
defeats of Auguſtus ; the ravage of Poland; the 
abfolute contempt of executing the Pacta Con- 
venta, a ſacred contract broken and trampled under 
toot by Auguſtus. He added in his letter, that 
the cries and groans of their oppreſſed country had 
at laſt entered the hearts of the good Poles, who 
had no other way leſt of relieving their common 
mother, than by reſcuing her from the hands of 
the oppreſſor. Laſtly, he juſtified his aſſociation 
with Sweden, and concluded with calling in 
doubt the ſincerity of Auguſtus's converſion. 
This letter, keen as it was, made no alteration in 
the pope's reſolution ; he wrote back to the car- 
dinal, adviſing him to temper, and not to make 
the evil worte by dethroning the king, The 

2 pope's 
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pope's ſolicitations had no effect upon the card; 
nal, and the inlerregnum, already reſolved upon, 


was publiſhed in the beginning of May, The - 


heat of their paſſions had hindered ſeveral pala- 
tines from ſeeing the e e of ſuch dan- 


gerous proceedings ; ; but r they came to con- 


fider of them more coolly, they were ſhocked at 


what they had done, and went off from the reſt 


of the confederates. They ſaid they came to 
Warſaw with no other view than to labour for 


peace, and not to prolong the troubles by fuch - 


violent methods as could only end in the abſolute 
ruin of the commonwealth. | 
No regard was paid to their ſeparation : on the 
other hand. it was retolved to finiſh what was 
already begun. General Horne, the king of 
Sweden's miniſter in this affair, came to the 41. 
ſembly with the palatine of Poſnania, and the 
marſhal of the confederation, who had been to 
make him a viſit. The biſhop of Poſnania, and 


the palatines of Poſnania and Siradia were ap- 


Pointed the commifſioners of the e to treat 
with this general. 
Auguſtus, enraged at the conduct of the con- 


ſederates, broke into a ſevere invective againſt 
them in the general diet which he had 1 to 


meet at Sendomir. But neither his menaces nor 
his complaints were capable of putting a ſtop to 
the proceedings of the confederates, who ſoon 


opened a diet at Warſaw for the election of a new | 


king. The candidates named were, Prince Alex- 


ander Sobictki, the prince of Conti, and ſome 


others; but the eyes of all were fixed upon the 
former two. Prince Alexander was favoured by 


the king of Sweden, whoſe protection was of 


great weight with moſt part of the electors, who 
were no other than the inſtruments of his will. 


3 
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The prince of Conti was ſupported by the cardi- 
nal, who was almoſt the only one of his party. 
Alexander, however, when preſſed by Charles XII. 
to accept the crown, proteſted that he would 
never aſcend the throne which fortune had de- 
nied to his elder brother. This moderation of 
young Sobieſki, and the few friends of the 
prince of Conti, cauſed all mention of them to be 
dropped in the diet. The other candidates divi- 
ded the voices in the aſſembly, who finding they 
were not likely to agree about them, refuſed 
them all. 3 5 

A new candidate, who had almoſt every voice 
on his fide, contributed not a little to make them 
entirely forgotten. This was Staniſlaus Leczinſki, 
palatine of. Poſnamia, a young lord, brave, libe- 
ral, and indefatigable, and of a diſpoſition likely 
to put an end to all their diviſions. The king 
of Sweden, who at firſt warmly declared in be- 
half of prince Alexander, not finding him diſpoſed 
to comply with his intentions, afterwards left the 
liberty of chooſing to the nobility ; but when he 
heard they had owned the merit of Staniſlaus, he 
deſired that he might be proclaimed king without 
any regard to the uſual formalities, which took 
up more time than was conſiſtent with his viva- 
city. Staniflaus was then declared king of Po- 
land and grand duke of Lithuania July the 12th, 
at nine in the evening, by the biſhop of Poſna- 
wa, | 

Auguſtus having heard at Kamin of the elec- 
tion of the palatine of Poſnania, aſſembled in that 
city the great council he had called together at 
Sendomir. Staniſlaus was there declared a rebel 
and traitor to his country, and the great zeal of 
Auguſtus's party might have kept him in heart, 
his arms had been leſs unſucceſsful ; but —_— 
* : 2 
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he was engaging with his rival by vain declarg. | 
tions, the Swedes were routing the Saxon troops, 
upon which he ſtill founded ſome ſmall degree 
of hope. ER. : - 
Count Leewenhaupt, a Swediſh general, with 
an army of 7ooo men, fell upon 12,000 Saxons, 
commanded by prince Wieſnowiſki, upon the 
banks of the Duna, cut off 3000 of them, put the 
reſt to flight, and ſeized upon their baggage aud 
artillery. This loſs was followed by another, 
which was leſs conſiderable indecd as tothe num- 
ber of the flain, but of much greater conſequence 
as to the officers involved in it. The Saxons 
thinking to ſurprize 3000 Swediſh dragoons, wit 
were encamped in the neighbourhood of Pon, 
marched to attack them by night; but the Swedes 
received them ſo britkly, that they drove them 
back, and entirely defeated them. Et 
The king of Sweden allowed Auguſtus no 
longer intermiſſion, than the Swediſh generals 


O : 5 
did the generals of the Saxons. He advanced 
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towards Solock, where that prince lay encampcd; 

but Auguſtus, deceiving his enemy by an cxtra- 
ordinary march, appeared before Warſaw, which 

he forced to open her gates to him; the cattle, 

into which general Horne retired, was obliged to 
ſurrender, and the garriſon were made pritoners 

of war, after having obtained ſome conditions 

which alleviated their fate. Charles XII. not 
having time enough to hinder the entrance oi WF | 
Auguſtus, was unwilling to loſe the benefit oi | 
his march, and therefore laid fiege to Leopold, t 
which he carried the next day by aſſault, though 


the garriſon made a ſtout refifiance. 5 1 
Alter this laſt ſucceſs, the Swediſh army, which N 
was joined before Leopold by king Staniflaus and 
his followers, decamped to fall upon the troops I 
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of Auguſtus, Which lay within a few leagues of 
Warſaw upon the Viſtula. Auguſtus, fearing his 
ill fortune, divided his army, which conſiſted of 
45,000 men, into three bodies, that the king of 
Sweden might not cruſh him to pieces by a ſingle 
blow. | 

1703. While he was endeavouring to ſave his 
forces, his rival's party was increaſing daily. The 
palatine of Kiow, who had formed a party under 
the name of the Indiflerents, ſoon went over to 
Staniſlaus. The cardinal himſelf, who had not 
as vet abſolutely declared himſelf, embraced his 
cauſe; and to give him a proof of the ſincerity 
of his intentions, he called a general diet to meet 
at Warſaw, July 11th, to confirm his election, 
and fix the day of his coronation. The aſſembly 
joined with the primate, and Staniſlaus was 
crowned in the church of St. John, having ſworn 
iv the obſervation of the Pacta Conventa the day 
before. Charles XII. was pretent at the ceremony 
egit, and had the pleature of ſeeing a king 
confirmed, who owed his crown to him. 


— AS ir 


XIII. 
STANISLAUS LECZINSKT. 


Tye cardinal did not long ſerve the new king, 
dying at Dantzick on the 13th of October. This 
gentleman, whoſe character has been fo diffe- 
rently drawn by different parties, was the ſon of 
Jerome Radziciowſki ſtaroſt of Lomza, and af- 
terwards vice-chancellor of the kingdom. The 
young Radzieiowſki was left an orphan at nine 
rears old, and queen Louiſa, affected with his 
_ misfortune, gave him an education ſuitable to his 
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birth. When grown up, he followed tlie for- 
tunes of Sobieſki, who in 1679 nominated him 
to the biſhopric of Warmerlandt, and made hin 
vice-chancellor of the kingdom. Pope Inno- 
cent XI. honoured him with the Roman purple 
in 1683; and the king ſoon after gave him the 
primacy of Poland. „%% 
He is repreſented on one fide as a crafty vil- 
lain, and on the other as a man of ability and pe- 
netration ; but, in reality, he was only timorous 
and wavering. We may venture to aver, that 
bis conduct at Lublin was wholly owing to this 
diſpoſition ; thither he went to ſwear that he 
would preſerve the crown to Auguttus, and im- 
mediately returned to Warſaw to abjure the oat! 
he had taken; in the firſt place, ſtruck with the 
apprehenſion of ſccing a blow given to his dig— 
nity, and then returning to Iis fears, and fancy- 
ing that Auguſtus had ſtill fome evil deſign agaiuſt 
the liberty of his country. Beſide, he was, like 
all the Poles, an cnemy to a king whom he did 
not make, and unfaithful to the head of a repub- 
lic which was ever jealous of the conduct of its 
ſovereign. N 
1700. The treaty, already begun between 
Staniſlaus and the king of Sweden, was at laß 
ſigned and ratified by the two monarchs. Thc 
principal aim of this treaty was to ſupport Stanit— 
laus upon the throne, and the two eſtates in 1 
firm and durable alliance. But Charles XII. 
ſerved Staniſlaus better by deeds than by promites. 
His valiant Swedes, diffuſed throughout all Po— 
land, cleared it of its enemies. A hundred thou- 
ſand Muſcovites, which made up ſeveral bodies 
of troops, were this year either ſlain or routed 
in the kingdom. But the moſt fatal blow to Au- 
Zuſtus's party was the defeat of his —_ at 
z | | rau- 
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Frauwenſtadt. Reinſchildt, at the head of 10,000 
brave ſoldiers, fell upon the enemies army, which 
amounted to 20,000 men. The two wings of 
the enemy gave way to the impctuoſity of the 
Swedes upon the firſt onſet, and what followed 
was rather a ſlaughter than an engagement. The 
conquerors broke the foot with their uſual fury 
notwithſtanding all their efforts, and the field of 
battle was ſoon covered with the ſlain. Seven 
thouſand of the enemy were left upon the place, 


and 8000 taken priſoners ; yet ſo complete a vie- 
tory did not coſt the Swedes above 300 of their 


men, among whom were ſome officers of diſtinc- 
tion. This brave action did not laſt more than 
three hours. Beſide the advantage of numbers, 
the Saxons were commanded that day by the fa- 
mous general Schulembourg, who but a ſhort - 
time before had gained the commendations of 


Charles and Staniſlaus for a ſkilful retreat. 


As ſoon as this bad news had reached the ear 
of Auguſtus, he had recourſe to his uſual remedies. 
A great council was called at Warſaw, where his 
majeſty then was. He ſoon after marched thence 
to Cracow, which he ſtrengthened with new for- 
tifications, deſigning to make it the repoſitory of 


his artillery. It was from this city that he ob- 


terved the motions of the Swedes, and ſaw the 
Lithuanians, to his great vexation, paſs over to the 
ſtandards of his rival. But nothing affected him 
more than the deſtruction of the Muſcovites his 
allics, who periſhed moſt of them by hunger or 
cold. They were reduced to ſo great diſtreſs, 


that they were forced to quit Grodno, to the 


number of 15,000 foot, and near 5000 horſe, 
which the king of Sweden haraſſed fo briſkly 
in their retreat, that very few of them were leit. 
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But Auguſtus had ftill ſome hopes lett of fe. 


pairing his misfortunes by aſſiſtance from Saxony: 
and Charles XII. underſtood, that he muſt take 

from him all his hopes from thence, before he 
could reduce him to quit the field to Staniſlaus, 
He had no ſooner formed this refolution, but he 
entered Saxony. This fingular conqueror would 
not ſuffer the arrival of an enemy's army to he 
attended with any diſturbance in the ſtate. The 
ſevere ditcipline of his ſoldiers guarded the coun- 
try from all inſult ; but the Saxons could hardly 
be brought to believe it, and fled from town to 
town upon the approach of the Swedes. 

To remove all their fears, Charles publiſhed a 
declaration, which was a kind of general fafe- 
guard, forbidding all perſons whatſoever to quit 
their goods or convey them away, under ſevere 
penaltics ; and then marching farther into the 
clectorate, he gave orders for the ſecurity of thc 
tradeſmen at the fair of Leipſic, which was kept 
as uſual. In the mean time he did not loſe view 
of his deſign to withdraw from Auguſtus all the 
ſuccour he could hope for from Saxony, which 
he did by impoſing immenſe contributions upon 
the towns. 

Auguſtus, ſecing at laſt his affairs in the con- 
dition he had long dreaded, grew ſenſible of his 
weakneſs in Poland, and the neceſtity of remo- 
ving Charles XII. ſrom his hereditary dominions. 
He found he muſt yield to the preſent conjunc- 
ture, and fubinit to the conqueror, He deter- 
mined therefore to Offer ſome. propolals to bis 
enemy, and diipatched barons I'Tmhoft and Em— 
ſten to the king of Sweden. Theſe two miniſters 
came to the Swe diſh can at Alt-Ranſtadt, but 
Pi V ately, ior fear the Nuſ: ovites ſhould know 
that their maiter was ine uned to treat with 


Char les 
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Charles XIT. He gave them full powers and a 
blank ſigned. Charles receiving the letter they 


brought him from Auguſtus, opened and read it. 


He bade them wait one moment, and he would 
give them an anſwer ; then going into his cloſet, 
he ſoon returned with a paper which he had writ- 
ten, and which he gave baron d'Imhoff to read. 
The contents of it were as follow: 


« I CONSENT to give peace upon the follow- 


ing conditions, in which it mutt not be 


6 expected that I ſhall make the leaſt alte- 
© ration. 

„ 1. That king Auguſius renounce for eyer the 
crown of Poland: that he acknowledge Staniſ- 
* laus as lawful king, and that he promiſe ne-- 
% yer to remount the throne, even after the death 


© of Staniſlaus. 


« TI. That he renounce all hes cents. and 


particularly thoſe he has made with Muſcovy. 


„ III. That he ſend back with honour the 


; Lag 
Lg 


princes Sobieſki into my — and all the pri- 
ſoners he has taken. 
© IV. That he deliver into my hands all the 


« deſerters which have entered into his ſervice, 


particularly John Patkul, and that all proceed- 


* ings be ſtopped againſt ſuch as have paſſed 


60 e his ſervice 1: nto mine.“ 


The plenipotentiaries of Auguſtus could never 
obtain from Charles the leaſt abateinent of the 
rigour of theſe conditions, and were therefore 
forced to comply with his imperious inflexibility. 

Charles exerciſed then in Saxony an abhſolute 
power; he defired to know the ſtrength of the 
clectorate, and the ſtate of the Gnances, and im- 


mediately his orders were obeyed. The regiſters 
were laid before him, and by that means he 
1 4 | knew 
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| knew how much he could demand of the eſtates, 


from which he directly exacted 625,000 crowns - 


a month, which he afterwards reduced to 
500, ooo. 


While he was thine A ining Saxony, prince 


Menzikoff, the czar's generaliſſimo, at the head 

of zo, ooo men joined Auguſtus with his little 
army of about 6000 Poles and Saxons. The ar- 
rival of the Muſcovites threw his Poliſh majeſty 


into a ſtrange confuſion. He was under the 


moſt dreadful apprehenſions from them in cafe 
his negociation with Sweden ſhould be diſco- 
vered ; but what threw him into a much greater 
perplexity was, the preſence, at this time, of 


| 10,900 Swedes commanded by general Meyer- | 


feldt. He would have been glad to decline an 
engagement, for fear he ſhould irritate the con- 
queror, who was already too much incenſed. He 
is ſaid to have given notice to the Swediſh general, 


that there was a negociation on foot between lim 


and Charles XII. but this circumſtance only added 
to the ardour oi the Swedes. Compelled at lat 
to yield to the inſtances of prince Menzikof, and 
provoked by the confidence of Meyerfeldt, he con- 
ſented to a battle, which, whether loſt or won, 
would prove alise fatal to him. It ſeemed as it 
foriunc, till hen obſtinately bent to purſue him, 
declared at laſt in his favour, only to advance his 
ruin by a kindneſs ſhewn too late. The Swedes 
were conquered at Caliſh; but the victory of 
Auguſtus ſerved only to make the yoke more 
heavy which Charles XII. laid upon him. 
Auguſtus was centering Warſaw in triumph, 


8 
when Putter, one of his plenipotentiaries, pre- 


ſented hun with the treaty of peace which depri- a 


ved him tf the crown. In the firſt emotions of 


his heart, op the ſight of the fatal penn 
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of his ſhame, he doubted whether he ſhould not 


march at the head of his victorious troops to fall 
upon the king of Sweden in Saxony; but fearing 


to be overwhelmed in an abyſs, in which he was 
al:eady ſunk too deep, he at laſt conſented to fign 


his abdication, and went into Saxony, hoping to 
diſarm his inflexible enemy by his preſence. 
The two kings met at Gunterſdorf in count 


Piper's quarters, were ſeveral times together, and 


Charles ſhewed great external reſpect to Auguſ- 
tus; yet theſe vain appearances brought but little 


conſolation for the ſeverity of Charles, who made 


him pay dear for the victory at Caliſh, which 


he gained over general Meyerteldt, This ſeverity 
Charles carried ſo far, as to oblige him to fend 


the jewels and archives of the crown to his 


ſucceſſor Staniſlaus. But what completed the 
degradation of Auguſtus was, his being obliged 


to congratulate on his acceſſion to the throne the 


man who was going to uſurp his place, and that 


in the following terms dictated by the Swediſh 


monarch : | 


c Sir and Brother, 


Me little imagined it would have been neceſſary 
to enter into a literary correſpondence with your 
majeſty: nevertheleſs, in order to pleaſe his ma- 
jeſty of Sweden, and to avoid the ſuſpicion of our 
being unwilling to gratify his deſire, we hereby 
congratulate you on your acceſſion to the throne, 
and wiſh you may find in your native country 
more faithful ſubjects than we have left there. 
All the world will do us the juſtice to believe, 
that we have received nothing but the moſt un- 
grateful returns for our good offices, and that the 


greater part of our ſubjects ſeemed to have no 


other aim than to haſten our ruin.—Withing 
| : V 
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that you may never be expoſed to the like misfor- 
tunes, we commit you to the protection of God. 
„ Your brother and neighbour, 
« AvcusTvs, King,” 
Dreſden, | 
April 8, 1707. 


Auguſtus underwent this . with the 
policy of a man that was accuſtomed to ſad revo- 
lations ; but he knew not how to digeſt the at- 
front of being compelled to _ up Patkul 10 the 
vengeance of the king of Swe. 

John Reynold Patkul, a ee of Livonia: 
had done preat fervices for Auguſtus. He was 
the czar's ambaſt ador, and was "demanded back 
by the Ruſſian emperor in very high terms. On 
the other hand, Charles XII. would grant no 
peace to Auguſtus on any other condition, t than 
the giving up of Patkul into his hands. Theſe 
ness, and the dread of being reproached 
with ingratitude, lay heavy upon Auguſins, At 
laſt he thought to ſave his reputation, and ſatisfy 
the king of Sweden, by contriving the priſoner's 
eſcape before the Swedes could ſeize upon his 
perſon; but Patkul's ill fortune diſappointed the 
king's dilcretion. The governor of the calle 
where he lay impriſoned demanded a large fum of 
money of him to {et him at liberty, which Patkul 
(aware of the king's intention) refuled to give him. 
While they were diſputing, the Swedes came up, 
and the victim was forced to be delivered mto 
their hands. 

The unfortunate Patkul was condemned to be 
broken alive upon the wheel, and bore that pu- 


niſkment with conſtancy which in its very appa- 


ratus 18 capable of ſtaggering the firmeſt reſolu- 


tion. His crimes WCre, is oppoſing the will of 
55 5 _ Charles 
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Charles XI. father to Charles XII. in maintaining 
the liberties of Livonia his country, and ſucceſ⸗ 


fively paſſing into the ſervice of Auguſtus and the 


zar, the ſworn enemies of Sweden. His cha- 
racter of ambaſſador ought to have guarded him 


_ againſt ſuch barbarous treatment: but Charles, 
who conſidered him only as a rebel ſubject, put 


him to a cruel death, which was in his eyes no 
more than an act of juſtice. 


The czar was now highly provoked at the 


treaty concluded at Alt Ranſtadt, by Auguſtus 
with the king of Sweden, and ſent his complaints 
into all the ſtates of Europe of the treatment of- 
fered to his miniſter. He omitted nothing that 


might contribute to glut his revenge. He gained 
over to his intereſt the principal of the Poles , who 
met at Leopold in great numbers, and engaged 
them to a reſolution of electing a new king, and 
writing to all foreign powers, not to acknowledge 
any other king of Poland tha the perſon whom 
they ſhould advance to the throne. 

In the mean time Staniſlaus procured himſelf 
to be acknowledged by moſt of the princes in 
Europe, ſome of whom gave him that ſatisfaction 
only that they might have it in their power more 
certainly to do him a miſchief. 

There was held in May another aſſembly at 
Lublin, in which the throne was declared vacant. 
The diet was called for a third elec tion, when 
Staniflaus, leaving tlie king of Sweden in Saxo- 
ny, came into Foland w ith genera! Reinſchildt 


at the head of fixteen Swediſh regiments, 


Charles followed them toon after with the reſt of 


the army. Upon his appro 3ach, the czar retired 


ſpeedily into his own dominions; but neither the 


ice, nor the- difficulty of the way, could put a 
ſtop 
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ſtop to his enemy, who marched inceſſantly in 


order to reach him. 


1708. After ſeveral engagements, in which 


the Swedes were always conqucrors, the army, 
which now began to want neceflarics, ſeized upon 
Mohilow, a fronticr place of Poland, that was 
well ſupplied with proviſions. This ſuecour came 
very ſcaſonably, before the arrival of the convoy, 
which general Leewenhaupt was to bring up, 
with a ſupply of twelve thouſand men. The king 
of Sweden for ſome time ſtill purſuing the Mut- 
covites, marched his troops toward the Ukraine, 
where he hoped to ſubſiſt them by means of Ma- 
 Zzeppa, the prince of the Coflacks who inhabit 
that country. Te had entered into a private 
treaty with this general, who thought to revenge 
himſelf of the czar for the ill treatment he had 


received from him. The czar communicating to 
him his deſign of bringing into greater ſubje&ion 


the Coflacks, a fort of vagabond people like the 
Tartars, Mazeppa told him it would be impoſſi- 
ble to execute his project; which threw the czar 
into ſuch violence of pathon, that he threatened 
to have him impaled alive. This general had 
engaged to join the king of Sweden with 30,000 
men, who waited for him with impatience, but 
waited in vain. The Coſſack's deſigns were diſ- 
covered by the Muſcovites, who prevented the 


execution of them, cut his troops in pieces, and 


obliged him to fly for thelter to the king of Swe— 
den with 6000 men, the feeble remains of his ar- 
my. His towns were taken, his proviſions pſun- 
dered, the enemy in the heart of his dominions, 
deſtroying with fire and ſword, and himſelf with- 
out any other conſolation than the affection of 
ihe Coflacks. 


Mean- 


Meanwhile Leewenhaupt was bringing up the 
ammunition and ſupplies which the king of Swe- 
den expected, the czar, informed of his march, 
reſolved to prevent his joining with the king of 
Sweden. In ſhort, it was a decifive blow ; if 
this convoy could be carried off, the Swedes mult 
he reduced to extremities ; and therefore he made 
no heſitation to march againſt Leewenhaupt, 

whom he encountered near Leſno. He had with 
him 50,000 men, and the general of the enemy 
but 16,000, Yet, notwithſtanding the inequality 
of numbers, the brave Swedes ſtood five obſtinate 
engagements in three days; but at laſt Leewen- 
haupt was overpowered, and obliged to retreat 
with the loſs of 10,000 of his men. He ſet fire to 
the waggons loaden with proviſions, to prevent 
their falling into the enemies hands; but the 
Muſcovites came up time enough to extinguiſh the 
fire, and ſaved the beſt part of the ammunition. 


Leewenhaupt arrived at the king's camp 


crowned with glory, but without the ſuccours, 
which were now become abſolutely neceflary. 
The 5000 men he had faved from ſlaughter, far 
from being a recruit, ſeemed to be come only to 
increaſe their diſtreſs. 

So many misfortunes would have ſubdued the 
courage of any other man than Charles XII. 
Trained up as he was in a courſe of proſperity, 
it might have been thought that his loſſes would 
have e hung the hcavier on him when he fell into 
adverſity ; but, loſing nothing of his natural reſo- 
lution, he tan aht his ſoldiers to bear the ſevereſt 
hunger and fatigue with refignation. At the diſ- 
tance he was trom all places whence he might 
have expected relief, he had no hope but in Sta- 
niſlaus; who, however, had already too much 
buſineſs upon his hands from general Siniawſki, 


and. 
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and beſides would have run too oreat a hazard by 
marching into the Ukraine, where the Muſco- 
vites could eaſily have impeded his pailage. 

Every thing now conſpired to ruin the King of 
Sweden's army. The winter was fo ſevere, that 
2000 of his ſoldiers periſhed by cold. Those 
troops, hitherto ſo well maintained, had not then 
wherewithal to guard them from the injuries of 
the weather. The greater part of them were with— 
out boots, without ſhoes, without cloaths, and 
all wanted bread. This army, farther weakened 
by continual ſkirmiſhes, was at the point of pe- 
riſhing entirely, when Charles XII. ſetting at 
nought all obſtacles, laid ſiege to Pultowa, a town 
fitnated on the eaſtern borders of the Ukraine. 
He flattered himſelf that he ſhould put an end to 
the miſcrics of his army by the conqueſt of this 
place, where the czar had laid up abundance of 
proviſions. But neither the valour of the Swedes, 
nor the intelligence Mazcppa had in the place, 
vere able to give ſucceſs to the king of Sweden's 
deſign. He could not even prevent the enemy 
from throwing ſaccours into the town, and the 
fiege began to be drawn out into length. Charlcs, 
whoſe courage increaſed by difficulties, w armly 
prefled the beſieged, The curtain was already 
taken, when he received a wound in his heel. 
This accident was followed by news which 
would have ſtaggered any other man of leſs cou- 
rage than himſelf. 

He learned that the czar was come up with an 
army twice as large as his own, which confiſted 
but of 18,000 Swedes, and a like number of Cot- 
facks, half dead with cold and want. The Mut- 
covite army, beſide, the advantage of numbers, 
wanted for nothing, and conſiſted of freſh troops 


well experienced by ſeveral engagements. 
os | Under 
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Under theſe extremities, Charles made a laſt 
efort to ſave his army. His wound put him out 


of condition to act with his wonted vigour. In- 


cloſed, however, between the Boryſthenes and 
the river Pultowa, and farther hemmed in by a 
numerous army, he was under a neceſſity of ma- 
king his way through the enemy, or of periſhing 
with hunger. He did not heſitate a moment. 
He tent for the fietd-marſhal Reinſchildt into his 
tent by night, and gave him orders to prepare to 
march againſt the Muicovites next morning, 
which he received with a ſurpriſe mixed with ad- 
miration. He withdrew to execute . his maſter's 
commands, who flept ſoundly till break of day. 
On the two monarchs whole fortunes were to be 
decided by the event of that great day were the 
eyes of all Europe fixed. T hey were both ani- 


mated with an eager defire of conquering an irre- 


conctleable enemy. Thirty victories did not allow 

Charles to doubt of ſucceſs; and Alexiowitz 
equally flattered himſelf from his thirty defeats, 
which had taught him how to conquer; both of 
them fond of glory, Charles for its own ſake, and 
Alexiowitz for the happinets and iutereſt of is 
empire. The Swede had made kings, and the 
Muſcovite had made dominions and ſubjects. 
Charles riſqued his whole reputation; and Alexi- 
owitz, to the title of founder of à people and an 
empire, ſought to give the addition of the con- 
queror of the greateſt general of his age. 

The action began by break of day between the 
two armics. The Swedes, to the number of 
25,000, caine out of their trenches, and marched 
directly againſt the enemy, who were beginning 
to form their camp. The Swediih horſe fell upon 
= enemies ſquadrons with their uſnal fury; _ 


the Muſcovites fell back in diſorder. Succeſs al 
1 Lad 2 1 
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ready declared for their enemies, and Charles made 
no doubt of gaining the day, when the czar top 
the fugitives, rallied his horſe, made head againſt 
the conquerors, broke them, and drove "them 
before him with all the fury that the ſhame of 
having turned their backs, and vengeance, could 
inſpire. Charles expected, with impatience, that 
general Creuts, whom he had detached with 5000 

horſe, ſhould fall upon the enemy in flank ; but 
Creuts was marched off. This circumſtance f. 
cured the Muſcovites, and was the ruin of the 
Swedes. 

All however was not 70 deſperate. The king 
of Sweden diſpoſed the troops he had left in two 
lines. The foot were poſted in the center, and 
{upported on cach ſide by the horſe, which made 
up the two wings. The czar diſpocd his army 
in the ſame order, and advanced his foot againit 
the ſoot of the enemy. In the mean time ſee enty- 
two cannons played upon the Swedes, whoſe whole 

artillery was only four bad en of mortar ill 
ſerved. 

Alexiowitz, mounted upon a Turkiſh horſe, 
flew from rank to rank, while Charles was forced 
to be carried in a litter becauſe of his wound. 
In the beginning of this action, the king's litter 
was ſhattered to pieces by a cannon ball,” and his 

majeſty overturned. The Swediſh army, upon 

_ ſeeing the king fall, immediately gave way ; all 
were put to the ſword or taken priſoners, and 
the king himſelf was obliged to fly. He retired 

to the Turks, whom hie attewpted | in vain to arm 
againſt the conqueror. 

Europe heard with aſtoniſnment the deſcat of 
Charles, and the elector king Auguſtus foon 
ſhewed that he thought treatics bat temporary 


Eur. He was NO ſooner ture of the Pars 
gainec 


gained by the Muſcovites, than he caſt the mi- 
niſters into prifon who had ſigned the peace of 
Alt-Ranitadt. He publithed a minifoito to retract 


the engagements, which he ſaid they went beyond 


their powers in making, and declared his reſolu- 
tion to recover the throne, whence ba had been 
driven by violence. He ſet the beſt interpretation 
he could upon his own conduct, and teverely cen- 
{ured the proceedings of Staniſlaus's s party, upon 
whom, and his adherents, he hberally beſtowed 
the odious names of traitors to their king and 
country. 

This m mifeſto was in 330 N ſerviceable 
to Auguſtus, and might be of uſe to miſlead the 
people, but in reality produced nothing in his fa- 
vour. The Poles were at liberty to elect a king 


in his ſtead, as he had ſubmitted to the law which 


declares the crown forfeited upon the violation of 
the Pacta Conventa. And how could Auguſtus 
clear himſelf of the manifeſt breach of his oath? 

hc had kept the Saxons in Poland againft his en- 
gagements, and had not conſulted the republic in the 
caſe of a war which moſt nearly concerned them. 

Accuitomed to abſolute power 1n Saxony, he gave 
himſeltf no trouble about following a difte rent blan 
in Poland. This arbitrary ditpoſition exaſperated 


his ſubjccts, who, perhaps, would not have been 


pleaſedat a good agreement between the king and 
the bie as this circumſtance might have diſ- 
appointed them of the ſatisfaction of revenging 


themſelves upon Auguſtus, for obliging them to 


own his authority in oppoſition to the Other can- 
didates, whoſe intereſt they had embr aced. 
Staniſlaus, therefore, was the lawful king. Be- 
fide, Auguſtus had renounced his right, if he had 
any then remaining, when he ſigned the treaty of 


abdication; but kings are not always governed 
hed? b 
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by ſtrict. equity. Au guſtus rather entered Poland 


in triumph, than as a king ſtript of his dominion 
and trying to recover them. A large body of the 


nobility and great men joined him in his march, 
The principal perſons, whom the king of Sweden's 
fortune gained over to Staniſlaus, ſoon deſerted 
him to follow the conqueror's ally. 

Staniſlaus had no hope left but in general Craſ- 
fray, who was the only obſtacle Auguſtus had to 
encounter ; and he therefore took all neceſſary 
meafures to prevent the general from doing him 
any miſchief in Poland. His caution went even 


farther : he wrote to the council of Saxony to arm 


the militia at all events, and to ſeize upon the paſ- 
ſages, for tear the Sweden ſhould a ſecond time 
march into Saxony. The council diligently 
obeyed the commands of Auguſtus, who ordered 
all the country people that could carry guns to be 
ready to march, and gave arms to about $0,000 
Te alants. | 
Gencral Craſſaw was too weak to keep the 
field againſt Auguſtus, whoſe troops were ſuperior 
111 number, and not inferior in courage to the 
Swedes, fince their king's misfortunes. And thus 
the only part the general had to take, was to retire 
ont of Poland, that he might not expoſe his ſol- 
Hers to certain ruin; he therefore reſolved to pats 
into Swediſh Pomerania, whither Staniflaus was 
obliged to follow him, having no dependence left 


in Poland; beſide, he found it neceffary to pre- 


jerve to the king of Sweden, for occaſions 01 
moment, the few troops that were left with him. 
After the victory of Pultowa, the czar came into 
Poland, where he had an interview with Auguſtus 
in the neighbourhood of Thorn. The two mo- 
narchs agreed together in what manner to be re- 


venged of Sw om and to i for the 2 * | 
| tne 
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the miſe -hiefs which had occaſioned the ruin of the 
one, and bronght the other to the brink of a pre- 
cipice. 

1709. In the mean time, the n were af- 
ſembled at Th 10711 to acknowiedze Auguſtus to 
be the lawfal king of Polaud ; and to make this 
liep the morc tolemn and authe atic, they pub- 
liſhed a declaration upon this ſubject. The pope, 
_—_ carefal to eſtabliſh his authority, ſent 2 bull 


o Anzuſtus to diſcharge him from the treaty of 


Ale Ranſtadt. And thus it was that he re- aſcended 
the throne. 


SECT XIV. 
AUGUSTUS II. RESTORED. 


Avevsrvs earneſtly defired to have the treaty he 
had concluded with the czar approved by the re- 
public. He therefvic propoted this affair to the 
_ great council then aflembled at Warſaw. The ſes 
nators were all at the — s devotion, but the no- 
bility were not ſo eaſily gained, and every day 
brought freſh impediments. At laſt, after great 


tſputes, the treaty was ratified to the king's ſa- 


tisfaction. His majeſty, to gain the love of his 
ſabjects, made an act of indemnity, and took 
great care to ſee it fully and exactly executed. 
Beſide this, he did an act of juſtice, to let the no- 
bility ſee what a real value he had for them: a 
colonel, who had atlaulted a deputy of Czera with 
his ſabre, was ſeverely puniſhed by bis orders. 
His affability engaged their affections, and the no- 
bility, at laſt, was again prevailed on, by this con- 
duct, to acknowledge him as lawful king of Po- 


2 2 | land, | 
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land, in the general dict which was held at 


Warſaw. | 5 | 
1712. The weak remains of Stamiſlaus's party in 


Poland, however, {till cauſed ſome commotions. 


The palatine of Kiow, one of the king of Swe— 
den's followers, over-ran Poland with fix thou- 
find men, made himſelf maſter of Sniatin, and 
kept the garriton priſoners of war. Till then Sta- 
niſlaus could fill rely upon ſome of the Poliſh 
lords. The hopes of the party were not quite ex- 
tint ; they were even ſomewhat revived by the 
victory of the Swedes over the Saxons. The Muſ- 
covites and Danes, routed together at Gadebuſch, 
nd the burning the town of Altena to aſhes by 
gencral Steinbock, inſpired ſtill tome terror of the 
Swediſh army; but an unforeſeen event changed 
the face of affairs, and deprived king Staniſlaus of 
tie few followers he had left in Poland. 

1713. Charles XII. who, as we have already 
ovterved, repared to the Turks at Bender, had 
laid a ſcheme for turning the Ottoman arms upon 


| my On. 
tis rival, and not Jeaving Turkey but at the head 


of an hundred thoutand men. He long hoped to 
tucceed in this project; but at laſt, ſceing all Its 
intrigues fail, and the czar to have the aſcendancy 
over him in the divan, he took a refolution to fix 


His abode among the Turks, whether they ſhould 


approve it or vot. Tie would never yield to the 


inſtances of the lords who had attended him in 


his flight, and poſitively maintained, that an order 
to ſend him away, which the baſha of Bender faid 
he had, muſt be a forgery. It was to no purpole 
to tell hin, the order was to ſeize upon his perſon 
in caſe of reſiſtance; he was ſeill reſolute. With. 


three hundred men in his houſe, which he had 


barricaded and intrenched, he calmly waited the 
coming up of an army of 25,000 Turks and Tar- 
| | © tars, 
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tars, who eafily broke through thoſe feeble in- 
trenchments, and took the three hundred Swedes 
rifoners. The king himſelf, after ſome reſiſtance, 
was taken by the Janifaries. The news of this 
ſtrange action was ſoon ſpread throughout all Eu- 
rope, and particularly in Poland. The king of 
Sweden was ſuppoſed to be loſt beyond all remedy, 
and ſeveral of the Poles . 10d to their 
_ obedience to Auguſtus. | 

Staniſlaus, finding he was deſerted by the Poles, 
entertained thoughts of quitting a throne He knew 
not how to keep. He imagined that Fleming, the 
miniſter of King Auguſtus, would procure him 
advantageous conditiGns in gratitude for the ſignal 
ſervices "be had done | him. He had prevailed 
upon the king of Sweden to lay aſide the proſe- 
cution of that general, whom in all probability he 
would have treated like Patkul, as he looked upon 
him to be a rebellious ſubject who ſerved againit 
his country. He therefore had an interview wit] 
this miniſter, who made utc of the confidence of 
his benefactor to abuſe him the more effectually. 

The king of Sweden was at Bender when Sta- 
niſlaus wrote to deſire he would confent to his ab- 
dication and allow him to ſacrifice himſelf for the 
public peace, and had not yet ſhewn Turkey the 
ſtrange ſpectacle we have been deſcribing. After. 
reading the letter of Staniſlaus, he abſofutely re- 
fuſed his content to a ſtep which he thouglit would 
affect his glory. In the mean time, Staniſlaus, 
finding it neceflary to comply with the time, took 
a reſolution to go to the king of Sweden himſelf, 
thinking he might gain his approba tion. He had 
entered upon the Turkiſh territorics, and, not 
knowing the cataſtrophe of Bender, paſſed for a 
Swede who was going to the king. Upon ſaying 
tat he was a Swede, he was ſeized and carried 
U 3 | under. 
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under a guard to Bender, whither the king ol 


Sweden was led priſoner himſelf in a chariot. 


Charles, upon information that Staniſlaus was not 
far off, exclaimed, © Run, and tell him to make no 
bp eaty with Auguſtus, for we ſhall ſoon have a 
« change of affairs.“ 

Charles, however, at laſt convinced that he 
ſhould never be able to turn the arms of the Turks 
againſt Muſcovy, repaired into his dominions, 
where he aſſigned a retreat to Staniſlaus in the 
duchy of Deux Ponts, and allowed him the re- 
venues of that province, which amounted to ſe- 
venty thouſand crowns. 

Charles flaitered himſelf, that he ſhould fill 


reſtore the terror of his name. The fine provinces 


- conquered by his anceſtors, and then ravaged or 


poſſeſſed by his enemies, could not in the leaſt 
abate his courage. Though threatened that he 
ſhould ſoon ſee "the Dan, the Muſcovites, the 


Saxons, the Pruſhans, and the Engliſh, in the 


heart of his dominions' like another Hannibal, he 


ſought to carry the war into the domains of his 
enemies. 


1716. The ſtorm grew black over Norway. 
Charles, at the head of 20, ooo men, marched into 
this kingdom without any obſtacle. All Europe 
was ſurpriged at the inactivity of tho czar, who had 
agreed 'with his allies to make a deſcent into 
Sweden; but ſome ſecret motives had diverted his 
views another way. He, who had been the king 
of Poland's ally, was now become his crucl enemy, 
and the hand which had given the crown to Au- 
guſtus, was now golng to wreſt it from him in 
favour of Staniſlaus. In few words we ſhall de- 
velope the cauſe of this ſurprizing reſolution. 
Baron Gortz was then- the confident of the 


| king of Sweden, who had before been miniſter to | T 


the 
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the . of Holſtein. This man, who was by 
nature bold, enterprizing, and inſinuating, and 
had long been a projector of great deſigns, was 
born to be the miniſter of ſuch a king as Charles 
the twelſth; and ſeeing this prince, in the preſent 
circumſtances, ready to be oppreſſed by a number 
of enemies whom his glory and misfortunes had 
raiſed, he ventured to lay a ſcheme tor changing 
the face of Europe. 

Obtaining early notice of the ſecret diſcontent 
of the czar, who was paſſionately bent upon get- 
ting ſome footing in Germany, Gortz propoſed 
to the czar to enter into a league with Sweden; 
to reſtore Staniſlaus to the throne ; to take the 
crown of England from the elector of Hanover, 
and give it to the heir of the Stuarts; and to re- 
inſtate the duke of Holſtein in his dominions. 
He made the glory and intereſt of the czar to 
conſiſt in theſe revolutions, and offered in the 
name of his maſter, to give up to Muſcovy the 
Swediſh provinces he had conquered, and to pre- 
vail upon the duke of Holſtein to ſell him his do- 
minions, | 
Ie czar approved theſe propoſitions of 

Charles's miniſter, and prepared to ſet all Europe 
in a flame, while Gortz talked of nothing but 
peace in Holland, where he then was. He 
thought his deſigns had been covered with an im- 
penetrable ſecrecy : but the duke of Orleans, re- 
gent of France, had an mfight into his intrigues, 
by means of ſpies which he had in all the courts 
of Europe. The king of England, informed of 
what was contriving againſt him, took up count 
Gyllembourg, the king of Sweden's ambaſlador 
at his court, and the States-general likewiſe ſeized 
* Gortz at the Hague. 
U 4 . Gortz, 
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Gortz, who was ſoon ſet at liberty as well ag 
_ Gyllembourg, was only the more incenſed to pur- 
ſue his project. By his advice, the czar, who 
took a journey into France ſor his own inſtruc. 
tion, propoſed to the duke of Orleans to be the 
mediator of peace between Sweden and Muſcovy, 
and to make an alliance offenſive and defenſive 
with thote two crowns and Spain. 

The regent of France could by no means he 
brought to engage in ſuch a ſcheme. He hated 
cardinal Alberoni, who was then the firſt mini- 
ſter in Spain, and joined with the king of Eng- 
land and the emperor to oppoſe his ambition. 

In this interval, Gortz ſettled the affairs of the 
treaſury in Sweden, which he had found in the 
loweſt condition; and having taken the beſt care 
of them which circumſtances would then admit 
Ot, he ſheedily ſet about executing the Plan which 
he had projected. 

718. While this miniſter of Charles XII. was 
s diſpoſing of the eſtates of Europe with the mi- 
niert of the czar, his maſter's arms made Norway 
tremble. He bad laid fieze, on the 1cth of Oc- 
tober 1718, to Frederick ſhall, a ſtrong town fitu- 
ated on the mouth of the river Tiſtendall. The 
conqueſt of this place would have opened to him 
the reſt of the kingdom, and he preſſed the fiege 
with all bis vigour. The engineers had affured 
him the place could not hold out ten days, when 
Charles was killed by a cannon-ball, which ſhot 
him through the head as he was viewing the 
trenches. 

The death of this monarch broke all the deiens 
of the czar, delivered the king of Poland from 
the fears of a revolution, which his minitter Fe- 
ming, a man of great depth and penetration, had 


foreſeen, and left the Swedes at liberty to cxe- 
cute 
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cute upon baron Gortz the hatred which the na- 
tion bore him. 

Auguſtus now began to be dure from any ap- 
prehenfions from abroad; but he was ſtill kept 
in uncaſineſs by commotions at home. The eter- 
nal diets of the Poles gave him exceſſive trouble. 
New fſutpicions were "raiſed every day ; and it 
ſcemed as if he had been called again to the 
- throne, only to be perpetually tormented. He 
could not diſpoſe of any offices to the ſtrangers 
who had done him ſervice, but the Poles mur- 
mured at his gratitude. They expreſſed their 
ill-will toward him upon many occaſions, but 
more eſpecially in the atfuir of Courland. | 

The inclinations of the Courlanders had raiſed . 
count Maurice of Saxony, the natural fon of 
king Auguſtus by the counteſs of Koningſmarc, 
to the ſovereignty of that duciy. All Poland i in 
general accuſed the king of tavouring the elec- 
tion of his fon, and he was obliged to make him 
lay aſide the thoughts of his advancement. Nor 
was this all the mortification which Auguſtus ex- 
perienced from a people, who were jealous of the 
leaſt ſhadow of their liberty; but further parti- 
culars on that head do not fall within the — | 
of our deſign. 

1733. This prince, the moſt illuſtrious ex- 
ample of the different extremes of fortune, died 
on the 11t of February 1733, at about ſixty three 
years of age. He was the ſon of John George III. 
clector of Saxony, of the Albertine branch; and 
Anna Sophia, the daughter of Frederick III. King 
of Denmark. He married Chriſtina Everhar- 
dina of Brandenbourg-Bareith, and ſucceeded, in 
i097, his brother John George IV. who died 
without iſſue. Three years after, being choſen 
king of Poland, he ſaw himſelf forced to give 2 
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the crown to Staniſlaus, who was afterwards 
bi iged to return it back into his hands. 


Brea ed in Poland, and adored in Saxony, 
HEngpilius was like the Roman emperor whoſe 


name. hie bends polite, affable, and obliging, and 
iovcd and protected the arts and ſciences. But, 
like Auguſtus, he was better qualified to make 
his people enjoy the pleaſures of peace, than to 
procure them glory by the ſucceſs of his arms, 
Cautious, and even feartul in proſperity, he lore 


the greateſt ſhocks of adverſity with reſolution, 
Full of clemency and moderation, he regained 


the throne only to pardon his moſt mortal ene. 


mies. Inſtructed by misfortunes, after his ſecond 


coming to the crown, he fo far complicd with the 
temper of a jealous republic, as to remove his 


dcareſt friends from the preferments he had given 
them. He deſerved the love of the Poles, and 


had only their indifference or hatred, 

The death of Auguſtus opened a new and 
dreadful ſcene of war in Europe, the neighbour— 
ing princes intereſting themſelves ſtrongly 3 in the 


thoice of a new ſovereign. The eletor of 


Saxon. , ton of the late monarch, and Staniſlaus, 


whoſe daughter was married to the French king, 
declared themſelves candidates. The emperor, 
the czarina, and the king of Pruſſia eſpouſed the 


cauſe of the Saxon; the King of France, 
Louis XV. very naturally fupported the preten- 
fions of his father-in-law ; and no ſooner was he 
informed thai the emperor had aſſembled a bod» 
of forces in Sileſia, than he ordered the duke vi 
Berwick to advance to the Rhine with a nume 
rous army, and to take meatures for entering 
Germany, in cafe the Imperialiſts thould attempt 
o penctrate into Poland, on the wa? * 

which 


which they and a large body of Ruſſian troops 


were polted. 


In the mean time Staniſlaus, who was. ſtill at 


the court of France, found means to trantport 
limfelf privately into Warſaw, where he con- 
tinued undiſcovered till he found it his intereſt to 
appear in public. 


As the day of election rw nigh the Ruſſian 


and Pruſſian miniſters delivered their ſeveral de- 
clarations, by way of proteſt, againſt the eventual 
election of Staniſlaus, as a proſcribed perſon, 
and one rendered for ever incapable of wearing a 
crown. 

About the middle of Auguſt the Ruſſian gene- 
ral Laſci entered Poland at the head of 50,000 
men; and the diet of election was opened with 
the uſual ceremony. Prince Winozawiſki, chief 
of the Saxon intereſt, retired to the other fide of 
the Viſtula with 3000 men, including ſome of 
the nobility who adhered to the cauſe of Auguſ- 
tus. The primate of Poland, who, as we have 
before had occaſion to obterve, always acts as re- 
gent during an interregnum, endeavoured to re- 


concile all differences among the grandees in 


order to proceed peaceably to the new clection. 


Staniſlaus was unanimouſly choſen king, and 


appeared in the electoral field, where he was re- 


ceived with loud acclamations. Auguſtus's party 
proteſted againſt the election, and being s by this 
time increaſed to 10,000 men, they joined the 
Ruſhan army, which had advanced by forced 
marches. Staniſlaus, ſcnithle of his inability to 
withſtand ſuch powerful enemies, retired with the 
primate and the French ambaflador to Denmark, 
leaving the palatine of Kiow at Warſaw. This 


general attacked the Saxon palace, which was 
inſtantiy furrendered, and the foldiers and inha- 


bitants 
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bitants plundered the houſes of ſuch of the nobl. | * 
lity as had declared for Auguſtus, and the hotel } 
of the Rufen ambaſſador, 4 
li | n 
| SECT. XV. | 6 
] AUGUSTUS 11. a 
0 Wurrs theſe tranſactions were paſſing, the n 
i Poles, who had joined the Muſcovites, finding 
t it :npoſlible to paſs the Viſlula before the expira- | : 
| tion of the time fixed for the ſeſſion of the diet, K 
| erected a kola at Cracow, where the elector of 
| Saxony was choſen, and proclaimed by the bi- 
ö thop of that place king of Poland by the name of 
| Auguſtus III. on the "6th day of October 1733- 
| The two armies then croſſed the river, and tic | 
| palatine of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, they 
| took poficihon of Warſaw, where in their turn 
. they e the palaces and houſes belong— | 
. ing to the oppoſite party. Mm 
| Meanwhile the French Ying, incenſed at the 


part the emperor had acted againſt his ſather-in- 
law, entered into a treaty w ith the courts of Ma- 
drid and Turin, by which they agreed jointly to 
declare war againft the empcror. Theſe three 

[| powers had their refpective intereſts, but they al} 
1 - concurred in one view, namely, the weakening | 
of the houſe of Auſtria. 

It is not our purpoſe to trace any farther the 
events of this difpute, which would lead us too 
far from the object of the preſent hiſtory: it wall 
only be necefiary to ſav, that in the end the empe- 
For Charles VI. loſt almoſt all Italy by giving a 
king to Poland; and a ſon of the king of Spain | 


obtained, in two. campaigns, the two Sicilies, which 
had 


— 


r 
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nad been fo often before taken and refaken, and 
had been the conſtant objects of the attention of 
the houſe of Auſtria for above two centuries. 


The election of Auguſtus as king was recog- 


niſed by the other powers of Europe, and Stani- 
laus, after ſuffering the greateſt miſery, in effect- 
ing a memorable and almoſt miraculous eſcape 
under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, had the revenues 
and government of Bar and Lorrain lettled upon 
him by Louis his ſon-in-law. | 

in the year 1745, the king of Pruſſia, under 
the pretence that the King of Poland and the em- 
preſs queen were about to invade his dominions 
at three different quarters, and that they were to 
be aſſiſted by the czarina, all at once broke into 
Luſatia, entered Leipſic, and laid Saxony under 
contribution. The king of Poland fled to Prague. 
His troops and thoſe of the Auſtrians were defeat- 


ed at Pirna on the 15th of December, the king 


of Pruſſia entered the capital of Saxony as a con- 


queror, and obliged its ſovereign to accept of 


whatever terms he pleated to preſcribe. 


Thus did Auguſtus in Saxony (for the war did 


not reach his Poliſh dominions) experience the 
ſame fate from the king of Pruſſia as his father 


had met with from Charles XII. By an extraor- 


dinary reverſe of ſentiments, however, when he 
ws driven out of Saxony he was received with 
kindneſs and affection by the Poles. 

His Pruſſian majeſty was now become abſolute 

a of Saxony and of Dreſden, where the 
queen of Poland till remained, and acted with a 
{it that well became her high birth. The king 
of Pruſſia had often mentioned to the public the 
confederacy that had been formed againſt him, 
but had now received intelligence that the original 


papers lay in the archives of Dreſden, and he 


gave 


n —— 
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gave orders for ſeizing them. This was done, 
and not without ſome imputation upon his po- 
litenets, as the queen of Poland oppoſed in perſon 
tlie officer who exccuted the order. His Pruſſian 
majeity, however, made no delay in publiſhing 
thoſe originals, as they ſerved in ſome meaſure te 
juſtity his irruption, and the prodigious contribu- 
tion he had levied on the Saxons. | 
The public commiſerated the fate of Auguſtus, 
and that of his excellent queen, who is thought 
to have died of grief and indignation at the bar- 
barous treatment which ſhe received at Dreſden 
by order of the Pruſſian monarch. Auguſtus re- 
mained an illuſtrious exile in Poland, till the 
peace of Hubertſburg, February 15, 176 3, which 
reſtored him to his dominions; and he died of 2 
lethargic diſorder on the 5th of October follow 
ing. 
As the crown of Poland had for many years 
deſcended in one family, it was thought not 
impracticable to procure it for his ſon, who ac- 
cordingly declared himſelf a candidate; but he 
dying on the 17th of September following, the 
Rutlians favoured the election of a Piaſt in the 
perivn of ceunt Poniatowſki, ſon of count Poniu- 
towſki the friend and companion of Charles XII. 
This candidate, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of the great houſe of Radziv il, and count Bra- 
nitſki, who pretended that the election was over- 
awed by the neighbourhood of the Ruſſian army, 
was choſen king on the 7th of September 1764 by 
the name and titles 1 STANISLAUS Avazuerrs, 
king of Poland and great duke of Lithuania, and 
Was ; recogniſed as ſuch by all the great _—_— 


af Europe. | 
SECT. 
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SECT. XVI. 
STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS. 


1764. STANISLAUS was in the 32d year of his 


age when he aſcended the throne, and ſeemed 


calculated by his virtues and abilities to raiſe Po- 
land from its deplorable ſtate; if the defects of 
the conſtitution had not fettered his exertions for 
the public good. The faireſt hopes were con- 
ceived of his future reign ; but theſe flattering 
preſages, at firſt realized, were ſoon diſappointed 
by the factions of a turbulent people, tomented 
by the intrigues of the neighbouring powers: thus 
the reign of the moſt amiable among the Polith 
ſovereigus was doomed to experience the dreadtul 
effects of that exceſſive liberty, which is incon- 
tiſtent with the exiſtence of government. | 
From the time of the death of John Sobieſki, 


during a ſpace of ſeventy years, the Poliſh na- 
S A J 9 2 


tion, from cauſes very generally known, had been 
fo little in the habit of paying an uninfluenced 
attention to its own affairs, that it appears to have 
almoſt forgotten 1ts political exiſtence. For the 
laſt thirty years of this period no. diet had been 
held, and the legiſlative power appeared io tho- 
roughly benumbed, that it hardly icemed to exitt; 
the neceſſary conſequence was, that no one, either 


from education or experience, had attained the 


qualifications requiſite for the ditcharge of the 
functions of a ſtateſman and politician. S0 


little, indeed, were the political intereſts of this 


country known, as far as they related to ſtrangers, 
that when at length it became indiſpenſably neceſ- 
tary to write occaſionally to countries beyond the 


frontiers, foreigners were employed in this bufi- 


nets, as no attention had been paid to render the 
nativcs 
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natives capable of undertaking it ; and excent to 
thoſe, whom the ſpirit of adventure had thrown 
into the military ſervice of other nations, the fei- 
ence of war was totally unknown. It became 
then a matter of importance to train perſons to 
the public tervice in each of theſe departments, 
This conſideration gave occaſion to the eſtabliſh- 
meut of a corps of cadets, for which purpoſe the 
king employed in the two firſt years of his reign, 
the ſum of 120,000 ducats, as appears by the os 
claration of the conſtitution in 1766, in which 
this donation of the king to his country is regiſ- 
terecl. | 

The tendency of theſe excellent regulations to 
increaſe the power and conſequence of Poland by 
introducing order and regularity into the interior 
adminiſtration, and to reſcue the country from 
its abject dependence upon foreign powers, gave 
umbrage to the adjacent ſtates, and were likewiſo 
vigol ouſly oppoted by a ſtrong party within the 
kingdom : at this crifis too, religious diſputes 
blending themſelves with politicial cabals, the 
flame of civil diſcord burſt forth with a bene 
which had not hitherto raged even in Poland. 

The body of Poliſh religioniſts, termed Diffi— 
dents, make a principal figure in the ſubſequent 
commotions; their Concerns being the real or 
pretended object of attention in every material 
tranſaction. The hiſtory of this party is thus 
tketched by the Poliſh hiſtorians. | 

The reformation made its way into Poland un- 
der Sigmund I. who perſecuted its followers : 
their number however gaining ground, his foil 
Sigiſmond Auguſtus not only indulged them 11 
the moſt liberal exerciſe of their worſhip but 
admitted them, together with the Greeks, and 
all other tects then fabfiſting | in Poland, to a icat 
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in the diet, and to all the honours and privileges 
before excluſively confined to the catholics. 
Theſe maxims of unlimited tolcration were ſo ge- 
nerally adopted by the nation at large, that the 
members of the diet which affen upon the 
deceaſe of Sigiſinond Auguſtus, being of different 
perſuaſions, "determined on a reciprocal indul- 

rence of their reſpective tenets. In order to avoid 
any hateful diſtinctions, they called themſelves in- 
difcriminately << Diſſidents in religion,“ a phraſe 
intimating, not, according to our notions, ſepa- 
ratiſts from an eſtabliſucd church, but ſimply 
perſons holding a diverſity of opinions in religious 

matters. It was at the tame time cnacted, that 
this difference of religious ſentiments ſhould cre- 
ate no difference in civil rights; and accordingly 
in the Pacta Conventa ed by the diet, the fol- 
lowing claute was inſerted as part of the coro- 


nation oath to be tendered to the new ſovereign : 
will keep peace among the diflidents.” Henry , 


who objected to this univerſal toleration, tried to 


withhold his conſent ; upon which one of the 
Poliſh envoys eried out, © Unleſs your majeſty 


* confirms this article, you cannot be king of 
“ Poland;” and he accordingly took an oath to 


_ obſerve this clauſe, before he was Finn to 


aſcend the throne. 
In proceſs of time, however, the Roman catho- 


lics, having, under the protection and influence 
of ſucceſſive ſovereigns, acquired a conſiderable 


aſcendancy, ventured to appropriate the expreſ-_ 
ſion of diffidents to all thoſe who diffented from 


the catholic religion. This reſtriction of the ori- 
ginal meaning of the title was attended at firſt 


with no incroachments on the privileges of the 


other ſets; and the term diſſidents, though now 
conveying the idea of a ſeparation from the eſta- 
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bliſhed worſhip, was not yet regarded in an ob- 


moxious light. The diſſidents indeed ſtill conti- 


nued in ſuch unqueſtioncd poſſeſſion of all rights 


civil and religious, that when it was agre od. by 


| both catholics and proteftants to perſecute the 


Arians, it was thought previoully neceſſary to ex- 


pel them from the body of dithdents. In conte- 


quence of this excluſion, the Arians, in the reign 
of John Caſimir, were firſt rendered incapable 
of being elected nuntios, afterwards deprived of 
their places of worthip, and finally banifhed from 
Poland. 

This perſecution of the Arians, inadvertcitly 
aſſented to by the proteſtants and Greeks, 120 
only a prelude to that which they in their turn 
ſuſtered from the catholies; for, as the catholic 
party became the moſt powerful, the term diffi- 
dents, now confined only to perſons profefling 
the proteſiant and Greek religions, began to grow 
of a leſs inoffenſive import, and to convey an 
idea of non-conformity. The ſectarics diſtin- 
guiſhed by that appellation, perceiving the inten- 
tion of the catholics to undermine their privileges, 
ſtipulated and obtained, that they ſhould not be. 
blended with the Arians, or fall under the penal 
laws enacted againſt that ſect; But tlicſe promites 
were inſenſibly eluded, their privileges were gradu- 
ally diminithed ; in the courſe of a few years thee 
were ſubjected to a variety of diſqualification. £7 
and at length, in 1733, formally incapacitaled 
from fitting in the diet. An old law of Ladil- 


laus II. againſt heretics, as well as the penalties 


D 


levied againſt the Arians, were revived, and occa- 


fionally put in force againſt the diſlidents. 

Theſe continual perſoc utions greatly diminiſhed 
their number, and conſequently rendered thier re- 
monſtiances incfectual. The catholics, w ho now 
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took the lead in the diet, even declared it high 
treaſon in the diſſidents to 1:ck the reſtoration of 
their immunities by the interceſſion of foreign 
powers; although many of theſe foreign powers 
were guarantees to the treaty of Oliva, in which 
it was ſtipulated, that the rights of the diſſidents 
ſhould be maintained in their full latitude. 

Such was the ſituation of the diflidents at the 
acceſſion of his preſent majeſty ; who, though 
himſelf ſtrongly inclined to toleration, was vet 
obliged to concur with the general ſenſe of the 
diet, and to confirm in their full extent all the 
laws which had been promulgated againit them. 
The diſſidents applied to the courts of London, Pe- 
terſburgh, Berlin, and Copenhagen, as the media- 
ting powers in the treaty of Oliva; who warmly 
ſupported their cauſe, and pretented memorials to 
the enſuing dict, demanding a reſtoration not 
only of their religious eſtabliſhments, but alto of 
all their ancient privileges ſecured to them by 
the above- mentioned treaty. The diet of 1766, 
however, was not of a temper to accede to theſe 
| propoſals. 

The enemies of toleration contended, that the 
privileges alluded to were become obſolete, having 
been repeatedly aboliſhed in various dicts; and that 

the diflidents had no well-founded claim either to 
the reſtitution of their civil immunities, or to the 
toleration of their worſhip: the biſhop of Cracow, 
the moſt bigoted of the catholics, even propoſed 
a law againſt all who ſhould abet the oppoſite 
party. Violent altercations aroſe in the aſſembly, 
when the Pruſſian and Ruſſian memorials were 
read; and as an immediate tumult was appre- 
hended, the king retired from the diet without 
proroguing it, as utual, to the following day. 
The . likewiſe refuſed to continue the fit- 
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ing, and the members ſeparated in great difor- 
der. On the tubtequent day, the ſpirit of into- 
lerance was in no degree abated ; the moderate 
party was over-ruled, and the acts againſt the 
. diſhdents were confirmed without reterve. But, 
in order to conciliate the mediating powers, the 
bench of biſhops, by command of the diet, dre 
ap nine articles in favour of the diſſidents, rela- 
tive to the free exerciſe of their worthip. Theſe 
conceſfions not being thought ſufnciently favour- 
able, while the exceptionable laws remained un- 
m__ d, the empreſs of Ruſſia remonſtrated 
againſt the proceeding of the diet; and the diffi— 
dents began to form confederacics Iii different 
parts of the kingdom. They were joined by 
many diſconte nted catholics, and affiſted by a 
large body of Rufſian troops, who entered Thorn, 
where the firſt and principal confederacy took its 
riſe. Alt the mediating powers, Great Britain, 
De nmark, Pruſſia, and Sweden, teſtificd their 
approbation of thetic contederacies. The ditpuics 
toon began to embrace other objects beſide reli- 
gion; political grievances were likewite brought 
orward : and fr veral confederacies ſtarted up in 
different parts of the Kingdom among the catholic 
nobles ; all of whom affected to be advocates for 
dolor on. and declared their intentions of ſup— 
portinge _ cauſe of the diflidents. Prince Rad- 
zivil, who had ſignalized himſelf in oppoſing the 
King 5 election. was appointed marthal to all the 
catholic _contederacies, united in one formidable 
atocation under the appellation of matconients. 
The coalition of the catholic confederacy with that 
oi the dfüidents, foon after took place in the pa- 
lace of prince Rodivil at Warkw. Meanwhite - 
the Fine convoled an & itraordinary diet, as the 


1 Press bab. CE means 10 Prev ent a civil W ar, and 
| to 
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10 appeaſe the emprets of Ruſlia, w hoſes troops 

were advanced within a tmall diſtance of War- 
ſaw. The diet, however, which was ſummoned 
for the purpoſe of reconciling the oppoſite parties, 
failed in producing the intended effect; the biſhop 


of Cracow and his partitans inveighed with ſuch 


bitterneſs againſt the pretenitons of the difſidents, 
and againſt the interference of foreign powers, 
that he, together with thc biſhop of Nie and a 
ſew others, the moſt violent of their party, were 

arreſted in the night of the 15th of October 1767, 
by a corps of Ruſſian troops, and ſent, without 
trial,” to Ruſſia, where the ey experienced a rigo- 
rous impriſonment of more than five years. 

The diet, intimidated by the fate of their lead- 
ing members. and being no longer inflamed by 
their eloquence, appointed, though not without 


ſme altercation and tumult, a grand committee 


to adjuſt the affairs of the diflidents in conjunc- 
tion with the mediating powers, and then broke 
up. This grand committee expreſſed the moſt 
fxvourable diſpolition towards the difſidents, and 
_ propoſed that all the laws enacted againſt them 
thould be repealed, and their anc ient privileges 
reſtored. Theſe reſolutions being laid before the 
extraordinary diet which was convened the begin- 
ning of the following year, 1768, were ratified 
almoſt without oppoſition. 
mimous acquieſcence of the diet in regulations 
totally repugnant to the ſentiments of the majo- 
rity, can only be accounted for by the dread of 
the Ruſlan troops quartered in Warſaw, and the 
influence of bribes judicioully diſtributed by the 
Ruffian miniſter. The operation of the tame 
cauſes rendered the diet equally compliant in 


other particulars ; and induced them to eftablith 


ieveral civil regulations, tending to perpetuate 
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the defects of the conſtitution, and which had na 
other recommendation except their ſubſerviency 
to the Ruſſian deſigns upon Poland. | 

The nation at large ſeemed at this juncture to 
have caught the ſubmiſſive ſpirit of the diet, and 
received the new edicts with every ſymptom of 
cordiality. Poland feemed to enjoy tor a moment 
an univerſal tranquillity ; but it was that fullen 
tranquillity which precedes a tempeſt, and an- 
nounces to the intelligent obſerver the moſt vio- 
lent commotions. 

During thete tranſactions, the king, without 
inflaence, and conſequently without a ſhadow of 
authority, was one moment hurried down the 
| popular current, and the next forced by the me- 
diating powers to accede to all the conditions 
Which they laid before him: a wretched ſituation 
for a prince of his ſpirit and magnanimity, and 
below which it is ſcarcely poſſible for any tove- 
reign to be reduced. But more grievous {cencs 
yet awaited the unfortunate monarch : he was 
doomed to behold his conntry torn to pieces by the 
moſt dreadful of all calamnties, a religious war; 
to be frequently deprived almoſt of common ne- 
ceſſuries; to be indebted for his very —_— 
to the voluntary contribations of his friends : 
be little better than a ſtate priſoner in his === 
to be carried off and nearly allaſlinated ; to lee 
his faireſt provinces wreſted from him; and, 
finally to depend, for Ins own ſecurity and that 
of his ſubjects, upon the protection of thoſe very 
powers who had diſmembered his empire. 

The Polith maleontents could certainly alledge 
fome very plavfible cauſes of diffatisfaction. The 
laws paſſed at the laſt diet bore a greater reſem- 
blance to the abſolute mandates of a Ruſiian 
viceroy, than to the refolptions of a free . 

; 10 


The outrage committed upon the biſhop of Cra- 
ov and bis adherents entirely ſubverted all li- 
berty of debate; while the authoritative manner 


in which the mediating powers of Berlin and Pe- 


{erſburgh ſtill continued to interfere in the affairs 
of Poland, threatened a more grievous ſubjection. 


Thcſe 1pecious grounds of dilguſt, joined to an 


iLtimed ſpirit of diſcontent which had gone forth 
throughout the nation againſt the king, occa- 
fond « the inteſtine commotions that ſoon "reduced 
Poland to the moiſt dreadful ſtate of deſolation. 
Ihe diet had not long been difiolved, before 
the indulgences granted to the diſſidents excited 
a general Jiſcontent among the Roman catholic 
party. Several confederagies made their appear- 
ance toward the frontiers of the Tuürkiſh empire 
in deſence of the ſacred catholic faith: they car— 
ried ſtandards before them highly calculated to 
flame the zcal of the populace; upon jome of 
theſe, images of the Virgin Mary and the infant 
ſetus were delineated ; upon others the Spre ad 
 Fagle of Poland, with the moit9s © Conquett or 
bs Death,”- _ For religion and liberty.” Some 
banners bore as a device a red cross, under winch 
Was inſeribed “ The hymbol of vic N SE © 
private ſoldiers of the confederacy, like the cruta- 
ders of old, wore a croſs interwoven in their 
clothes. One party of theſe inſurgents ſeized 
upon tlic fortrets of Bar in Podolia, and anothe 
got pofleſſion of Cracow. Ihe 705 al troops, far 
marched againſt them, were either routed or pre- 
valled upon to join them. In this dreadfal criſis 
of affairs, the ſenate petitioned the ambafſador 


from the court of Peterſburgh not to withdraw the 


Ruſſian troops from the kingdom, as they at- 
torded the only ſecurity againit the contederates : 
the requeſt was readily complied with, and this 
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__ unfortunate country became the theatre of the 
moſt cruel and complicated of all wars; partly ci. 
vil, partly religious, and partly foreign. The 
confuſion, devaſtation; and civil war, continuct 
in Poland during the years 1769, 1770, and 1771, 
whereby the whole face of the country was almoſt 
deſtroyed ; many of the principal popifh families 
retired into torcign ſtates with their effects; and 
had it not been for a body of Ruffian troops, which 
acted as guards to the king at Warſaw, that city 
had likewiſe exhibited a ſcene of plunder and ma- 
ſacre. To theſe complicated evits were added, 
in the year 1770, that moſt dreadful ſcourge, te 

eſtilence, which ſpread from the frontiers of 
Turkey to the adjoining provinces of Podolia, Vol- 
hinia, and the Ukraine ; and in theſe provinces it 
is ſaid to have ſwept off $59) oco of the people. 
Meanwhile ſome of the Poliſh confederatcs inter- 
ceded with the Turks to aſſiſt them againſt their 
powerful opprefiors ; and a war enſued between 
the Ruſſians and the Turks on account of Poland. 
The conduct of the Grand Signior and of the Ot- 
toman Porte towards the diſtreſſed Poles was 
Juſt and honourable, and the very reverſe of that 
of their Chriſtian, Catholic, and Apoſtolic neigh- 
bours. 

Among the various acts of cruelty and revenge 
which diſtinguiſh and difgrace this part of the Po- 
liſh hiſtory, one event is too conſpicuous to be 
overlooked, and well deſerves to be recorded in 
the moſt paiticular manner. We ſhall therefore 
copy ihe account given of it by the ingenious Mr. 
Wranall, whoſe name is well known in the litc- 
rary world, and who, during his reſidence at 
Warſaw, obtained the moſt authentic information 
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« In the midſt of theſe turbulent and diſaſtrous 
ſcenes,” ſays he, © the contederates (who ever conft- 
dered the king as unlawtully elected. and who im- 
uted to his fatal elevation and direction, or appro- 
bation, all the various ills under which the king— 
dom groancd from the Ruſlan oppreftion) planne d 
and executed one of the moſt daring enterpriſes of 
which modern hiſtory makes mention. I mean 
the attempt to afſaſfinate the King. It is ſomewhat 
remarkal-ic, that in an age to humaniſed, ſo free 
from the enormous and flagitious crimes common 
in barbarous centuries, o einliglitened as is the 
preſent, this is the third attempt on a crowned 
head in my remembrance*. Tous XV. Joſeph I. 
of Portugal, and Staniſlaus Auguſtus, all nar- 
rowly eſcaped affaflination. As Abe attempt on 


his Polith majeſty was perhaps the moſt atrocious, 


and his eſcape certainly the moſt extraor dinary 
and incredible of the three, I thall be as minute 
as poſſible in the enumeration of all the principal 
circumſtances winch led to, and which attended 
this remarkable event. 

«© A Poliſh nobleman, named Pulaſki, a ge- 


neral in the army of ihe confederates, was the | 


perſon who planned the atrocious enter priſe; and 
the conf! pirators who carricd it into cxecution were 


about forty 1n number, and were headed by three 


chiefs, named Lukawſki, Strawentki, and Ko- 
{inſki. Theſe three chieſs had been engaged and 
hired to that pur pote by Pulaſki, who in the town 
of Czetſchokow in great Poland obliged them to 
ſwear in the moſt ſolemn manner, by placing 
tneir hands between his, either to deliver the kin 


alive] into his hands, or, in caſe that was impoſſible, 


ER nofortomeh y in our power to add to this number ſeveral 
recent inſtances of regicide, dictated by a di aBvlical cathuſialm for 
Which it is difficult to account. 
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to put him to death. The three chiefs cho 
thirty-ſeven perſons to accompany them. On the 


2d of November, about a month aticr they had 
quitted Czetſchokow, they obtained admitlion 
into Warſaw unſuſpected or unditcovered, by the 
following ſtratagem: They diſgniſed theniclves 
as peaſants who came to {ell hay, and artfully con- 
ccaled their ſaddles, arms, and cloaths under the 
loads of hay which they brought 3 in Waggons, the 
more effectually to eſcape detection. 
On Sunday night, the 3d of September 1771, 

a few of theſe confpirators "remained in the {kirts 
of the town ; and the others repaired to the place 


of rendezvous, the frreet of the capuchins, where 
his majeſty was expected to paſs by about his 
uſual hour of returning to the palace. The king 


had been to viſit his uncle prince Czartoriſki, 
grand chancellor of Lithuania, and was on hisrc- 
2 from thence to the palace between nine and 
ten o'clock. He was in a coach, accompanic 
by at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen attendants, beſide an 
aid-de- -camp in the carriage: ſcarce was he at the 
diſtance of two hundred paces from prince Czar- 
torifki's palace, when he was attacked by the con- 


ſpirators, who commanded the coachman to ttop_ 


ON Pain of infiant death. They fired ſeveral thot 
mto the carriage, one of which pailed through the 


body of a heyduc, who endeavoured to defend it 


maſier from the violence of the aſſaſfſins. Almoit 


all the other perſons * who preceded and accom- 


panied his majefty were diſperſed; the aid-de- 


et It is incredible that ſuch a number of perſons as were wit! 
his Polith majeſty on that memerable night thonld all ſo baten 
abandon him, except the ſingle hevduc who was killed, and v ho 
ſo bravely defended his maſter. This man was a proteſtan! ; ; he 
was not killed on the ſpot, but expired next morning of 3 
The king 9 0 penſion to Aus widow. and children. pimſelt 
Amte! 
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umſelf by flight. Meanwhile the king had 
opened the door of his carriage with the deſign of 
effecting his eſcape under ſhelter of the night, 
which was extremely dark. He had even alighted, 
hen the aſſaſſins ſerzed him by the hair, exclaim- 
ing with horrible exccrations, © We have thee 
« now ; thy hour is come.” One of them dif- 
charged a piſtol at him ſo very near, that he felt 
the heat of the flaſh ; while another cut him acrots 
the head with his ſabre, which penetrated to the 
bone. They then laid hold of his majeſty by the 
collar, and, mounting on horteback, dragged 
him along the ground between their horſes at full 
gallop for near five hundred paces through the 
ſtreets of Wartaw &. „„ 
« All was confuſion and diſorder during this 
time at the palace, where the attendants who had 
deſerted their maſter had ſpread the alarm. The 


toot-guards ran immediately to the ſpot from 


whence the king had been conveyed, but they 
found only his hat all bloody, and his bag: this 
increaſed their apprehenſions for his life. The 
whole city was in an uproar. The afſaſſins pro- 
fited of the univerſal contuſion, terror, and con- 
{ternation, to bear away their prize. Finding, 
however, that he was incapable of following them 


* © Tt is aſtoniſhing, that, in the number of balls which paſſed 
through the carriage, not one ſhould hurt or Vvound the king. Se- 
veral went through his peliſe, or fur great chat. I have ſeen this 
cloak, and the holes made in it by the piſtol bullets. Every part 
ot the cloaths which his majeſty wore on that night are carefully 
preſerved. It is no lefs wonderful, chat when the allaſſins had 
ſeized on the king, they ſhould carry him through ſuch a number 


of {treets without being ſtopped. A Ruſſian centinel did hail them; 


but, as they anſwered in Ruſſian, he allowed them to paſs, ima- 
Zining then to be a patrole of his nation. This happened at ſome 
dittance from the place where they had carried off the king. The 
night was beſides exceedingly dark, and Wariaw has no lamps. 
Ali theſe circumſtances contribute to account for this extraordi- 
nary event.“ =, 9 p 5 0 
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en foot, and that he had already amok loſt his 
reſpiration from the violence with which they had 
dragged him, they ſet him on horſeback and 
then redonbled their ſpeed for fear of being over- 


taken. When they came to the ditch w Nen ſur- 
rounds Warfaw, they obliged him to leap his 


| horfe over. In the attempt the horſe fell twice, 


and at the ſecond fall broke its leg. They then 
mounted his majeſty upon: another, all covered as 
he was with dirt. 

* The confpirators had no ſooner croſſed the 
dich, than they began to rifle the king, tcariny 


off the Order “* of the Black Eagle of Pr ullia whit h | 


he wore round his neck, and the diamond crois 


hanging to it. He re queſted them to leave his 


handkerchiet, winch they conſented to: his tab- 
lets eſcaped their rapacity. A great number of the 
aſſaſſins retired after having thus plundered him, 
probably with intent to notify to their reſpective lea- 
ders the ſucceſs cf their enterpriſe, and the king's 
arrival as a prifoner. Only teven remained with 
him, of whom Kofinitki was the chief. The 1 ht 
was exceedingly dark; they were abſolutely 1g1 o- 


rant of the way; and, as the horſes could not & ep 
they obliged his majeſty to follow theu | 
on foot, with only one ſhoe, the other being loſt 


their legs, 
in the dirt. | 

«© They continued to wander through the open 
meadows, without following any certain path, 
and without getting to any diflance from Wartaw. 


They again mounted the king on horſeback, two 


* « Tt was 1 one of the three chiefs of the band, whe 
ore off the ribbon of the Black Eagle, which his Pru an majeity 
bad conferred on the king when he was Count Poniatowſki. One 
of his mutives for doing this was, by ſhewing the Order of the 


Black Eagle to Pulaſki and the confederates, to prove to them in- 


conteſtably that the king was in their hands, and on his way, Lu- 
Kaw ki was afterwards executed,'? 


o. 
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of them holding him on each fide by the hand, 

ind a third leading his horſe by the bridle. In this 
manner they were : proceeding, when his majeſty 
finding they had taken the road which led to a vil. 


lage called Burakow, warned them not to enter 


it, becaule there were ſome Ruflians Hationed in 
that place who might probably attempt to reſcue 
him *. Finding himſelf however, incapable of 
accompanying the aflaſins in the painful poſture 
in which they held him kept down on the ſaddle, 

he requeſted them, ſince they were determined to 
oblige him to proceed, at leaſt to give him another 


borte and a a booty. This requeſt they complied 


with; and continuing their progreſs through al- 
moſt impaffable lands, without any road, and; ig- 
norant of their way, they at length found them- 
{elves in the wood of Bielany, only a league dit- 
tant from Warſaw. From the time they had 


paſſed the ditch they repeatedly demanded of Ro- 


ſinſki, their chief, if it was not yet time to put the 


king todeath ; and theſe demands were reiterated 


* This intimation, which the king gave to his aſfaſfins, may 
it firſt ſight appear extraordinary and unaccountable, but was re- 
ally dictated by the greateſt addreſs and judgment. He appre- 
hended with reaſon, that, on the ſight of a Ruſfian guard, they 
would inftantly put him to death with their ſabres, and fly; j whereas 
by informing them of the danger they incurred, he in ſome mea- 
ſure gained their confidence : in effect, this behaviour of the king 
ſeemed to ſoften them a little, and made them believe he did not 
mean to eſcape from them.“ | 


+ © The king in his ſpeech to the diet on, the trial of the conſpi- 5 


rators, interceded ſtrongly for Koſinſki, or John Ku: ſma, to whom 
he gratefully exprefſes himſelf indebred for theſe favcurs in the fol- 
lowing words: 

— 60 As [ was in the hands of the aſſaſſins, I heard ther nN repeatedly 
ak John Kutſma, if they ſhould not aſſaſſinate me, bit he always 
prevented them. He was the firſt who perſuaded them to behave 
to me with greater gentleneſs, and obliged them to confer vpon 
me ſome ſervices which I then great tiy wanted; namely, one to 
give me a cap, and a ſecond a boot, which at that time were no 
iling preſents: for the cold air greatly affected the wound in my 
head; and my foot, which was covered with blood, gave me in- 
«xpreſlble torture, Which continued every moment increaſing. 
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in proportion to the obſtacles and difficultics thy 
encountered. 

« Meanwhile the confuſion and . 
increaſed at Warſaw. The guards were afraid ti 
purſue the conſpirators, leſt terror of being over. 
taken ſhould prompt them in the darkneſs t to mal 
facre the king; and on the other hand, by ng 
purſuing they might give them time * eſcape 
with their prize beyond the poſſibility of afliii- 
ance. Several of the firſt nobility at length 
mounted on horſchack, and, following the tract o 
the aſſaſſins, arrived at the place where his ma. 
jeſty had paſſed the ditch. There they found his 
deu which he had loſt in the precipitation wit!) 

which he was hurried away: it was bloody, and 
eee with holes made by the balls or fabres. 
"This convinced them that he was no more. 
The king was ith in the hands of the ſeven 

remaining aflatlins, who advanced with him into 
the wood of Biclany, when they were ſuddenly. 
alarmed by a Ruffian patrole or detachment. In- 
ſtantly hoſding council, four of them ditappeared, 
leaving him with the other three, who compelled 
him to walk on. Scarce a quarter of an hour atter, 
a ſccond Rufſian guard challenged them anew. 
Two of the aſſaſſins then fled, and the king re- 
mained alone with Kofinſk1 the chief, both on 
foot. His majeſty, exhauſted with all the fatiguc 
which he had undergone, implored his conductor 
to flop, and ſuffer him to take a moment's repoſe. 

Kofiniki refuſed it, menacing him with his naked 
fſabre; and at the ſame "ing informed him, that 
beyond the wood they ould find a carriage. 
They continued their walk, till they came to the 
door of ihe convent of Biclany. Kofintki ap- 
peared loſt in thought, and ſo much agitated by 


his reflections, th: at the King re 25 dit 
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order, and obſerving that he wandered without 
knowing the road, ſaid to him, © I ſee you are 
« at a loſs which way to proceed. Let me en- 


ter the convent of Bielany, and do you provide 


« for your own fatety.” . No,“ replied Kofin- 
ſki, „I have ſworn.““ 2 

« They proceeded till they came to Maric- 
mont, a ſmall palace belonging to the houſe of 
Saxony, not above half a league from Warſaw : 
here Kofintkt hetrayed ſome ſatisfaction at finding 
where he was, and the king {ii} demanding an 
inſtant's repoſe, he contented at length. They ſat 
down together on the ground, and the king em- 
ployed theſe moments in endeavouring to ſoften 
his conductor, and induce him to. favour or per- 
mit his eſcape. His majeſty repreſented the atro- 
city of the crime he had committed in attempting 
to murder his ſovereign, and the invalidity of an 
oath taken to perpetrate 10 hcinous an action : 
Koſinſki lent attention to this diſcourſe, and be- 
gan to betray ſome marks of remorſe. “ But,” 
{aid he, “ if I ſhould conſent and reconduct you 
„to Warſaw, what will be the conſequence? 
„ ] ſhall be taken and cxecuted !” | 


* Kofinſki afterwards confeſſed, that he was ſent by Pulaſki, 
with the other conſpirators, to take the king alive or dead: and 
that he engaged them to the execution of their deſign by the fol- 
lowing oath, before the miraculous image of the Holy Virgin : 


« We, being excited by a holy and religious zeal, have taken a a 


firm and unſhaken reſolution to revenge the caufe of the divinity, 
religion, and our country, which has been injured by the tyrant 
Slaniflaus Auguſtus, deſpiſer of laws divine and human, uſurper 
of the throne of Poland, promoter of atheiſts and heretics, trai- 
tor to his country, oppreſſor of the nation, and a vile inſtrument 


of foreign ambition and injuſtice, do ſwear and promile, before the 


lacred and miraculous image of the mother of God, to ſacrifice our 
tortunes, lives, and families, in order to extirpate from the earth 


one who diſhonours it, by trampling under foot the reſpect due to 


22 religion, and the privileges of the nation. So help 
w Gel. | | | 
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& This reflection plunged him into new uneerz 
taint; and embarrafſment. © give you my 
* wont” an{wered his majeſty, that you ſhall 
futter no harm; but if you doubt my promiſe, 
« eſcape while there is yet time, I can find my 
« way to ſome place of tecurity ; and I will cer- 
&« tainly direct your purſuers to taks the contrary 
«© road to that which you have choſen.” Kofin- 
ſki could not any longer contain himſelf, but, 
throwing himſelf at the king o's fect, implored for- 
gi ene for the crime he had committed ; and 
ore to protect him againſt every enemy, relying 


totally on his generoſit y for pardoi and pro ferva- 


tion. His majeſty reiterated to him his affurauces 
of ſafety. Judging, however, that it v.as prudent 
10 gain ſome alylum without delay, and recollect— 
ing that there was a mill at ſome confiderable diſ- 
tance, he immediately made towards it. Kofin- 
fki knocked, but in vain ; no antwer was given: 
he then broke a pane of ; glats in the window, and 
entreated for ſhelter to a -noblen nan who had been 

Iundered by robbers. The miller reſulted, lup- 
poling them to be banditti, and. contin ed for 
more than haifan hour to perſiſt in his denial. At 
length the king approached, and fpeaking through 
the broken pane, endeavoured to pc rluade him to 
admit them under his roof; adding, “if we were 
c robbers, as YOu fuppoſe, it ould be verv caſr 
« for us to break the whole window, inticad of 
* one pane of claſs,” This argument prevailed. 


They at length opened the door, and admitted his 


majcſty. He immediately wrote a note to gene- 
ral Coccci, colonel of the foot- guards. It was li- 
terally as follows f e Par Un eſßece de miracle je ſils 
« {ane des mains des aſſafi iS, Je i ici au petit HOU 
*: //1 fe Alarismont. Fenes att Platet me tirer d'ict. 
| | 6c Je 
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e ſuis bleſſs, mais pas fort *.” Tt was with the 


greateſt difficulty, however, that the King could 
perſuade any one to carry this note to Warſaw, 


as the people of the mill, imagining that he was 
anobleman who had juſt been plundered by rob- 
bers, were afraid of falling in with the troop. Ko- 
ſinſki then offered to reſtore every thing he had 


taken; but his majeſty left him all, except the 


blue ribbon of the White Eagle. 


When the meſſenger arrived with the note, 


the aſtoniſhment and joy was incredible. Coc- 
cei inſtantly rode to the mill, followed by a de- 


tachment of the guards. He met Koſinſki at the 


door with his fabre drawn, who admitted him as 
ſoon as he knew him. The king had ſunk into a 
ſleep cauſed by his fatigue, and was ſtretched on 
the ground, covered with the miller's cloak. Coccei 
immediately threw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, 
calling him his fovereign, and kiſſing his hand. 
t is not eaſy to paint or deſcribe the aſtoniſhment 
of the miller and his family, who inſtantly imitated 
Coccei's example, by throwing themſelves on their 
knees . The king returned to Warſaw in general 
Coccei's carriage, and reached the palace about 


five in the morning. His wound was found not 


© 


to he dangerous; and he ſoon recovered the 


bruiſes and injuries which he had ſuffered during 
this memorable niglit. N 


So extraordinary an eſcape is ſcarce to be paral- 


* « By a kind of miracle I am eſcaped from the hands of aſſaſ- 
ſins. I am now at the mill of Mariemont. Come as ſoon as poſ- 
lible, and take me from hence. I am wounded, but not danger- 
ouſly,” | . 

f have been at this mill, rendered memorable by ſo ſingu- 
lar an event. It is a wretched Polith hovel, at a diſtance from any 
houſe, The king has rewarded the miller to the extent of his 
wiſhes, in building him a mill upon the Viſtula, and allowing him 


a ſmall penſion,” 
| þ 4 | leled 
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leled in hiſtory, and affords ample matter of wor. 


der and ſurpriſe. Scarce could the nobility or 


ople at Warſaw credit the evidence of their ſenſes 


when they ſaw him return. Certainly neither 


the eſcape of the king of France from Damien, or 


of the king of Portugal from the conſpiracy of the 


duke d' Aveiro, were equally amazing or impro- 
bable as that of the king of Poland. I have re- 


lated it very minutely, and from authorities the | 
higheſt and moſt inconteſtable. | | 


ce It is natural to inquire what is become of Ko- 


finſki, the man who ſaved his majeſty's life, and 


the other confpirators. He was born in the pala- 
tinate of Cracow, and of mean extraction : having 
aſſumed the name of Koſinſki*, which is that of 
a noble family, to give himſelf credit. He had 
been created an officer in the troops of the con- 
federates under Pulaſki. It would ſeem as if Ko- 
finſki began to entertain the idea of preſerving the 
king's life from the time when Lukawiki and 
Strawenſki abandoned him : ; yet he had great 
ſtruggles with himſelf before he could reſolve on 


this conduct, after the ſolemn engagements into 


which he had entered. Even after he had con- 
ducted the king back to Warſaw, he expreſſed 


more than once his doubts of the propriety of what 


he had done, and ſome remorſc for having de- 
ceived his employers. 

&« Lukawſki and Strawenſki were both taken, 
and ſeveral of the other aſſaſſins. At his ma- 
jeſty's peculiar requeſt and entreaty, the diet re- 
mitted the capital puniſhment of the inferior con- 


ſpirators, and condemned them to work for life on 


the fortifications of Kaminiec, where they now 


* « His real name was John Kutſma.“ 
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are. By his interceſſion likewiſe with the diet, 
the horrible puniſhment and various modes of tor- 
ture, which the laws of Poland decree and inflict 


on regicides, were mitigated ; and both Lukaw- 


{i and Strawenſki were only ſimply beheaded. 


Koſinſki was detained under a very ſtrict confine- 
ment, and obliged to give evidence againſt his two 
companions. A perſon of diſtinction, who ſaw 
them both die, has aſſured me that nothing could 
be more noble and manly than all Lukawiſki's 


conduct previous to his death. When he was 


carried to the place of execution, although his 
body was almoſt exteriuated by the ſeverity of his 
confinement, diet, and treatment, his ſpirit un- 
ſubdued raiſed him above the terrors of an infa- 
mous and public execution. He had not been 


permitted to ſhave his beard while in priſon, and 


lis dreſs was ſqualid to the greateſt degree; yet 


none of theſe humiliations could depreſs his mind. 


With a grandeur of ſoul worthy of a better cauſe, 
but which it was impoſlible not to admire, he re- 
ſuſed to ſee or embrace the traitor Koſinſki. When 
conducted to the ſcene of- execution, which was 
about a mile from Warſaw, he betrayed no emo- 
tions of terror or unmanly fear. He made a 
ſhort harangue to the multitude aflembled upon 
the occaſion, in which he by no means expreſſed 
any ſorrow for his paſt conduct, or contrition for 


his attempt on the king, which he probably re- 


carded as meritorious and patriotic. His head was 


ievered from his body. = | 
__ « Strawenſki was beheaded at the ſame time, 


but he neither harangued the people, nor ſhewed 
any figns of contrition. Pulaſki, who commanded 
one of the many corps of confederate Poles then 


in arms, and who was the great agent and pro- 
| » - 8 | 


moter 
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moter of the aſſaſſination, is ſtill alive “, though 
an outlaw and an exile. He is ſaid, even by the 


 Ruſffiians, his enemies, to poſſeſs military talents 


of a very ſuperior nature; nor were they ever 


able to take him priſoner during the civil war. 


To return to Kofinjki, the man who ſaved 
the king's life. About a week after Lukawſki 
and Strawenſki's exccution, he was ſent by his 
majeſty out of Poland. He now refides at Se- 


migallia, in the papal territories, where he eu- 


Joys an annual pention from the king.” 

To the foregoing account by Mr. Wraxall, 
Mr. Coxe furniſhes us with a very intereſting ſe- 
quel. | 3 | 
Upon general Coccct's arrival at the mill (ſays 
Mr. Coxe) the firft queſtion which his majeſty 


aſked was, whether any of hjs attendants had 


fuffered from the aſſaſſins; and, upon being in- 
formed that one of the heyducs was killed upon 
the ſpot, and another dangerouſly wounded, his 
mind, naturally feeling, now rendered more ſuſ- 


ceptible by his late danger, was greatly affected; 


and his joy at his own eſcape was conſiderably 
diminiſhed. . 


Upon his return to Warſaw, the ſtreets throu gh 
which he paſſed were illuminated with torches, 


and crowded by an immenſe concourſe of peo- 
ple, who followed him to the palace, crying out 


inceſſantly, „The king is alive.” Upon his en- 
tering the palace, the doors were flung open, 


and perſons of all ranks were admitted to ap- 
. proach his perſon, and to felicitate him upon 
his eſcape. The ſcene, as I have been informed 


After the concluſion of theſe troubles, Pulaſki eſca d from 


Poland, and repaired to America : he diſtinguiſhed himlelf in the 
American ſervice, and was killed in the attempt to force the Bri- 


tiſh lines at the ſiege of Savannah in 1979. Mr. Coxx. 


by 


by ſeveral of the nobility who were preſent, was 
affecting beyond deſcription. Every one ſtrug- 


gled to get near him to kiſs his hand, or oven to 


touch his cloaths: all were fo tranſported with 
joy, that they even loaded Koſinſki with careſſes, 
and called him the ſaviour of their king. His 
majeſty was ſo affected with theſe ſigns of zeal 


and affection, that he expreſſed, in the moſt 


feeling manner, his ſtrong ſenſe of theſe proofs 
of their attachment, and declared it was the 
happieſt hour of his whole lite. In this mo- 
ment of rapture, he forgot the dangers he had 
avoided and the wounds he had received: and 
as every one ſeemed anxious to learn the circum- 
ſtances of his eſcape, he would not ſuffer his 
wounds to be inſpected and dreſſed before he 
had himſelf ſatisfied their impatience, by relating 
the difficulties and dangers he had undergone. 


During the recital, a perſon unacquainted with 


the language might have ditcovered the various 
events of the ftory from the changes ot expreſ- 
ſion in the countenances of the by-ſtanders, 
which difplayed the moſt ſudden alterations from 
terror to compaſſion, from compaſſion to aſto- 
niſhment, and from aſtoniſhment to rapture ; 
while the univerſal filence was only broken by 
ſighs and tears of joy, L = 

The king having finiſhed the account, again 
repeated his aſſurances of gratitude and affection 
for the unfeigned proofs they had given of their 
loyalty; and diſmiſſed them, by adding, that he 
hoped he had been thus miraculouſly preterved 
by Divine Providence for no other purpoſe than 
to purſue with additional zeal the good of his 


country, which had ever been the gieat object of 


* 


his attention. 


93 j 
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TY Being now left alone, his majeſty permitted 


the ſurgeons to examine the wound in his head. 
Upon cutting away the ſkin, it appeared that the 
bone was hurt, but not dangerouſly: from the 
quantity of clotted blood, the operation of dreſ- 
ſing was tedious and painful, and was ſubmitted 
to by the king with great patience and magnani- 


mity, The furgeons propoſed at firſt to bleed 
bim in the foot; but they laid aſide this inten- 


tion, upon finding both his fect ſwollen con- 
ſiderably, and covered with bliſters and bruiſes. 


The family of the heyduc, who had ſaved 
the king's life by the loſs of his own, was am- 
ply provided for: his body was buried with 
e pomp; and his majeſty erected an hand- 


ome monument to his memory, with an elegant 


inſcription expreſſive of the man's fidelity and 


of his own gratitude.” 


The Engliſh tranſlation of this inſeription | ls 
as follows ; 


« Here lies 83 Henry Butzau, who, on 


ce the 3d of November 1771, oppoſing his own 


& breaſt to ſhicld Staniſlaus Auguſtus from the 


with repeated wounds, and gloriouſly expired. 


„The king, lamenting the death of a faithful 


2 
£ ſubject, erected this monument, as a tribute 


to him, and an example to others.” 


Thus far Mr. Cox. The e Gazettes of 
the time have recorded. that as ſoon as the king 
was ſufficiently covered. he wrote an cevount 
of his danger and miraculons eſcape to the em- 
preſs of Ruflia and to the king of Pruſſia. The 
anſwer of the latter was as follows: 


e 


weapons of nefarious parricides, was pierced 


as _—_— 
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cc Sir and Brother, 


« Your majcſty has cauſed me to feel the ef. 
ſects of my true ſenſibility, by believing that I 


ſhould be touched to the quick at the danger 


you were expoſed to on the zd of November, by 
the horrid attempt againſt your perſon and life. 

heard the news of it with the greateſt emotion. 

A plot fo deſerving of puniſhment, in regard to 
its atrociouſneſs, and fo ſeditious, by the un- 
heard-of circumſtances that accompanied the 
execution of it, will for ever cover with ſhame 


the author of it, as well as his accomplices. ' 
This is an affair in which all ſovereigns are con- 


ecrned; and that ſtroke, as baſe as inhuman, on 
the part of the confederates, deferves that all the 
powers of Europe ſhould unite in taking a fig- 
nal yengeance for the enormous deed they have 


rendered themſelves guilty of. The only com- 


fort and ſatisfaction we have is, that your majeſ- 


_ ty's life is ont of danger, and that you will ſoon 
be well. I am glad to have it in my power to 
congratulate you fincerely on your deliverance, 


and to affure you again, on ſo important an oc- 
caſion, of the high eſteem and friendſhip with 


. nich Jam your g 200d brother. 


(Signed) | 
| FRED ERIC.“ 


The reader will probably exclaim, with us, 
O þ fic omnia dixiſſet ! 

The following year, 1772, it appeared that 

the tame king of Pruſſia, the Auſtrian emperor 

and empreſs queen, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, 

had entered into an alliance to divide and diſ- 

member the kingdom of Poland, and the ſcheme 


was planned with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that it 


1 Was 
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was ſcarcely ſuſpected before it was carried into 


execution, Poland had long derived its princi- 
pal ſecurity from its peculiar fituation between 
three great powers, each equally intereſted to 


prevent {he others fron, acquiring any increaſe 


of ſtrength or addon of territory: the union 


of theſe rival potentates was conſidered as a cir- 
cumſtance nearly impoſſible; and ſhould ſuch an 


unexpected union take place, it was thought in- 


credible that the other princes of Europe would 
ee ſubmit to a material alteration in the 
alance of power. . * 
Treaties upon treaties, and negociations upon 
negociations, had guaranticd to Poland the po- 
ſeſlion of her territory; and the very three pow- 
ers who diſmembered her provinces had, at the 


preſent king's acceflion, ſolemnly renounced all 


right and title to any part of the Poliſh domi- 


nions *, But treaties and guaranties are in gene- 


ral 


* In 1764, the empreſs of Ruſſia tranſmitted to the court of 
Warſaw an act of renunciation, ſigned with her cun hand, and 


ſealed with the ſeal of the empire; wherein ſhe declares, T hat 


ſhe did by no means arrogate either to herſelf, her heirs and ſuc- 
_  cefſors, or to her empire, any right. or claim to the diſtricts or 
_ territories which were actually in poſſeſſion, or ſubject to the au— 


thority of the kingdom of Poland, or great duchy of Lithuania 


but that, on the contrary, her ſaid majefly would guarantee to 
the ſaid kingdom of Poland and duchy of Lithuania all the im- 
munities, lands, territories, and diſtricts, which the ſaid king- 
dom and duchy ou_ht by right to poſſeſs, or did now actually 
poſſeſs; and would at all times, and for ever, maintain them in 
the full and free enjoy ment thereof, againſt the attempts of all 


and every one who ſhould at any time, or on any pretext, en- 


deavour to diſpoſſeis them of the ſame. In the ſame year did 
the King of Pruſlia ſign, with his own hand, an act, wherein he 


declared, That he had no claims, formed no pre tenſions on Po- 


land, or any part thereof: that he renounced all claims on that 
Kingdom, either as king of Pruſſia, elte&tor of Brandenburg, or 
duke of Pomera ia. In the ſame inſtrument he guarantees, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, the territories and rights of Poland 
againſt every power whatever. The empreſs-queen of Hun- 
gary, ſo late as the month of January 1971, wrote a letter with 
her own hand to the king of Poland, in which ſhe gave han — 
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ral only adhered to until they can be broken 
with ſafety: the only effectual method for any 
{tate to ſecure 1ts dominions, 1s to make ittelf re- 
ſpectable by its ſtrength and unanunity, and to 
be prepared againit any attacks. Ee 

The natural ſrength of Poland, if properly 
exerted, would have formed a more certain bul- 
wark againtt the ambition of her neighbours 
than the taith ot treaties, or an attention in the 
other European nations to the balance of power. 
And it is extremely worthy of remark, that of the 
three partitioning powers, Pruſſia * was formerly 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances, That her friendſhip for him and the republic 
was firm and unalterable: that the motion of her troops ought 
not to alarm him; that ſhe had never entertained a thought of 
ſeizing any part of his dominions, nor would even ſuffer any 
other power to do it.—From which, according to the political 
creed of princes, we may infer, that to guarantee the rights, 
liberties, and revenues of a ſtate, means to annihilate thof-- li- 
| berties, ſeize upon thoſe rights, and appropriate thoſe revenues 


to their own uſe. Suck is the faith of princes, the inſtability of 


human politics, and of human affairs! 

In the 13th century, all Pruflia belonged to the knights of 
the Teutonic order. In 1454, that part, ſince denominated Po- 
ſiſn or Weſtern Pruſſia, revolted to Caſimir IV. and was after- 
wards incorporated into the dominions of the republic; at the 
ſame time, the knights were conſtrained to hold the remaining 
part, called Eaſtern Pruſſia, as a fief of the crown of Poland. 
In 1525, Eaſtern Pruſſia was erected into an hereditary duchy, 
and given to Albert of Brandenburg, as a Poliſh fief. Upon his 
death, it fell to his ſon Albert Frederick, who being impaired in 
his faculties, the adminiſtration was veſted firſt in Joachim Frede- 
rick elector of Brandenburg, and afterwards in Joachim's ſon 
John Sigiſmond, who had married Albert's daughter. Upon 


the deniſe of Albert without male heirs, John Sigiſmond, why 


ſucceeded to the duchy of Pruſſia, did homage for that duchy as 
a valſal of the republic. His grandſon, Frederick William, the 
great Elector, was the firſt duke of Pruſſia releafed from this 
badge of feudal dependence by John Caſimir; Faſtern Pruſſia 
being declared a ſovereign, indepgndent, and hereditary duchy. 


Frederick, ſon of Frederick William the Great, aſſumed the 


title of King of Pruſſia, which, however, the Poles never aC- 
_ knowledged until 1764, at the acceſſion ci Staniflaus Augul- 
tus. 1 

| in 
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in a ſtate of vaſſalage to the republic; Ruſſia 


once ſaw its capital and throne poſſeſſed by the 
Poles; and Auſtria, ſcarce a century ago, was 


indebted to a ſovereign ꝙ of this country for the 


preſervation of its metropolis, and almoſt for its 
very exiſtence, TS. 5 | 
A kingdom, ſo lately the maſter or protector 


of its neighbours, would never have been fo rea- 


alily overwhelmed by them, had there not been 
the moſt glaring imperfections in its government. 
Poland, in truth, formerly more powerful than 
any of the ſurrounding ſtates, has, from the de- 
tects of its conſtitution, declined in the midſt of 


general improvements; and, after giving law to 


the north, is become an eaſy prey to every in- 
vader. i „„ | 

The partition of Poland was firſt projected by 
the king of Pruſha. Poliſh or Weſtern Pruflia 


had lung been an object of his ambition: exclu- 


five of its fertility, commerce, and population, 
its local ſituation rendered it highly valuable to 
that monarch; it lay between his German domi- 
nions and Eaſtern Pruſſia, and while poſſeſſed 
by the Poles, cut off, at their will, all commu— 
nication between them. During the courſe of 
the laſt general war, he had experienced the 
moſt fatal effects from this disjointed itate of his 
territories, By the acquiſition of Weſtern Prut- 


tia, his dominions would be rendered compact, 
and his troops in time of war be able to march 


from Berlin to Koningtburgh without interrup- 
tion. The period was now arrived, when the 


Under Sigiſmond III. whoſe troops got poſſeſſion of Moſ- 


cow, and whoſe ſon Ladiſlaus was choſen great duke of Mulicory 
by a party of the Ruſſian nobles. | | 


+ John Sobieſki, who compelled the Turks to raiſe the ſiege 
of Vienna, and delivered the houſe of Auſtria from the greateſt 


dangers it ever experienced. [See p. 189 & ſeq.] 
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gluation of Poland ſeemed to promiſe the at- 
tainment of this favourite object. He purſued 


it, however, with all the caution of an able 
litician. On the commencement of the troutles. 


he ſhewed no cagerneſs to interfere in the affairs 


of this country ; and although he had concurred 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia in raifing Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus to the throne of Poland, yet he declined 


taking any active part in his favour againſt the 


confederates. Afterwards, in 1769, when the 
whole kingdom became convulted throughout 
with civil commotions, and deſolated hkewiſe by 
the plague, he, under pretence of forming lines 
to prevent the ſpreading of the infection, ad- 
vanced his troops into Polith Pruſſia, and occu- 
pied that whole diſtrict. 

Though now completely maſter of the coun- 


I try, and by no means apprehenſive of any for- 


midable reſiſtance from the diſunited and diſ- 
tracted Poles, yet, as he was well aware that the 
ſecurity of his new acquiſition depended upon 
the acquieſcence of Ruſſia and Auſtria, he plan- 
ned the partition of Poland. He communicated 
the project to the emperor, either during their 
interview at Nieſs in Sileſia, in 1769, or in that 

of the following year, at Neuſtadt; from whom 
the overture met with a ready concurrence. Jo- 
ſeph, who had before ſecretly encouraged the 


contederates, and even commenced a negociation | 


with the Porte againſt Ruſſia, now ſuddenly al- 


tered his meaſures and increaſed his army to- 
_ wards the Poliſh frontiers. The plague preſent- 
ing to him, as well as to the king of Pruſſia, a 
ipectous motive for ſtationing troops in the do- 


minions of the republic, he gradually extended 
his lines, and in 1772 occupied the whole terri- 
tory which he has fince diſmembered. But, 
| notw ith- 
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notwithſtanding this change in his ſentiments 


his real views upon Poland were at firſt ſo effec. 


tually concealed, that the Poliſh rebels conc-ived 

that the Auſtrian army was advancing to act in 
their favour; not ſuppoſing it poſſible that the 
rival courts of Vienna and Berlin could act in 


concert. 


Nothing more remained toward completing | 
the partition than the acceſſion of the empreſs of 
Ruſſia. That great princeſs was too diſcerning a 
politician not to regard with a jealous eye the in- 


troduction of foreign powers into Poland. Poſ- 
fefling an uncontrouled aſcendancy over the 


whole country, ſhe could propoſe no material 


advantage from the formal acquiſition of a part; 
and muſt purchaſe a moderate addition to her 
territory by a conſiderable furrender of autho- 
rity. The king of Pruſſia, well acquainted with 


the true intereſts of Rufſia in regard to Poland, 
and with the capacity of the empreſs to diſcern 
thoſe intereſts, forbore (it is ſaid) opening any 
negociation on the ſubject of the partition, until 
ſhe was involved in a Turkiſh war. At that criſis 


he diſpatched his brother prince Henry to Pe- 


terſburgh, who ſuggeſted to the empreſs that the 
houſe of Auſtria was forming an alliance with 
the Porte, which, if it took place, would create 


a moſt formidable combination againſt her; that, 


nevertheleſs, the friendſhip of that houſe was to 


be purchaſed by acceding to the partition; that 
upon this condition the emperor was willing to 


renounce his connection with the Grand Signior, 


and would ſuffer the Ruffians to proſecute the 
war without interruption. Catharine, anxious 
to puſh her conqueſts againſt the Turks, and 
dreading the mterpoſition of the emperor in that 


quarter; perceiving likewiſe, from the intimate 


2 union 
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union between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, 


juncture, to prevent the intended partition, cloſed 
with the propoſal, and ſelected no inconſiderable 
portion of the Poliſh territories for herſelf. The 
treaty was figned at Peterſburgh in the beginning 


of February 1772, by the Ruſſian, Auſtrian, 


and Pruffian plenipotentiaries &. 

As the troops of the three courts were already 
in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Poland, the 
confederates, hemmed in on all fides, were ſoon 


* The oath which the Ruſſians required the inhabitants of 
their diviſion of Poland to take was as follows: 

« | do ſwear to Almighty God, upon the Holy Evangeliſts, 
and J promiſe by the prefent oath an inviolable fidelity, and 
perfect obedience, to her Imperial Majeſty the Empreſs Catha- 
rine Alexiowna, Autocratrix of all the Ruſſias, and to her be- 
loved ſon the Grand Duke Paul Petrowitz, preſumptive heir 
of all the Ruitias. I promiſe to he always ready to ſacrifice my 
life, and to ſhed the laſt drop of my blood for their ſervice. 
J kiſs the Holy Scriptures, and the Croſs of my Saviour, to 
render my oath ſacred and inviolable.” _ | Ps 

The Sieur Kicki, ſtaroſt of Lemberg, was removed from his 
poſt tor refuſing to take this oath of fidelity to the empreſs- 
queen: and the king of Poland, to whom he wrote to inform 
his majeſty of the event, ſent him the following anſwer : | 

« could not read without emotion your letter of the 21ſt 
inſt in which you inform me that a foreign power had ordered 
you to pay it homage, and that upon your refuſal it deprived 
you of the ſtaroſty of Lemberg, with the revenues ariſing 
from it. 1 am moſt ſenſibly affected to ſee that a Polander, wha 
had riſen to a conliderable poſt, ſhould be obliged to quit it, 
. becauſe he would not betray his country in the name of the 
Supreme Being. My concern is, however, mixed with a par- 
ticular ſatisfaction, when I conlider that it is you, my old 
friend, who has given ſuch an admirable example of virtue, 
conitancy, and dilintereſtedneſs. The Polanders, our cotem- 
poraries, and their poſterity, will find in your conduct a model 
tor their actions, and need not have recourſe to the hiſtories of 
ancient republics for acts of heroiſm, as incitements to virtue. 
I ſet the higher value upon your behaviour, becauſe it was not 
in contequence of an order — from the throne, but the effect 
of your own underſtanding and conſcience. The honour you 
have acquired, and which all ages allow to virtue, is the firſt 
recompence you deſerve; my gratitude and eſteem have another 
m reſerve for you,” | 


routed 


that it would not be in her power, at the preſent 
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touted and diſperſed; and Europe waited in an- 
xious expectation what would be the iſſue of this 


unexpected union: yet ſuch was the profound ſe- 
_ erecy with which the partitioning powers pro- 
ceeded, that for ſome time aſter the ratification 


of the treaty, only vague conjectures were enter- 
tained even at Warſaw conderning their real in- 
tentions; and the late lord Cathcart, the Engliſh 
miniſter at Peterſburgh, was able to obtain no au- 
thentic information of its fignature, until two 
months after the event *. YE 


»The king of Pruſſia's conduct in Poland was the moſt tyran- 


nical that can be conceived. In the year 1771 his troops entered 
into Great Poland, and during the ſpace of that year he carried 


off from that province, and its neighbourhood, at a moderate 


Computation, 12,000 families. On the 29th of October, in the 


fame year, he publiſhed an edit, commanding every perſon, un- 


der the ſevereſt penalties, and even corporal JI to take 
es, &c. the money 
offered by his troops and commiſſaries. This money was either 


it payment for forage, proviſions, corn, hor 


ſilver bearing the impreflion of Poland, and exactly worth one- 
third of its nominal value, or ducats ſtruck in imitation of Dutch 


ducats, ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the real ducats of Holland, 


With this baſe money he bought up .corn and forage enough; 


not only to ſupply his army for two whole years, but to ftock ma- 


gazines in the country itſelf, where the inhabitants were forced 
to come and re-purchaſe corn for their daily ſubſiſtence at an ad- 
vanced price, and with good money, his commiſſaries refuſing to 
take the ſame coin they had paid. At the loweſt calculation he 
gained, by this honeſt manceuvre, feven millions of dollars. 
Having ſtripped the country of _— and proviſions, his next 


attempt was to thin it ſtill more of its inhabitants. To people his 
own dominions, at the expence of Poland, had been his great 


aim; for this purpoſe he hit upon a new contribution; every 
town and village was obliged to furniſh a certain number ot mar- 
riageable girls; the parents to give as a portion, a feather-bed, 
four pillows, a cow, two hogs, and three ducats in gold. Some 
were bound hand and foot, and carried off as criminals. His ex- 


actions from the abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and nobles, were 


lo heavy, and exceeded, at laſt, their abilities ſo much, that the 
prieſts abandoned their churches, and the nobles their lands. 
Theſe exactions continued with unabated rigour, from the year 
1771, to the time the treaty of partition was declared, and pol- 
feſlion taken of the provinces uſurped. From theſe proceedings 


it would appear that his Pruſſian majeſty knew of no rights but lus 
own; no pretenſions but thoſe of the houſe?of Brandenburg; ne 


ether rule of juſtice but his own pride and ambition. 


The 


22 
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The firſt formal notification of any pretenfions 
to the Poliſh territory was in the month of Sep- 
tember 1772, announcet to the king and fenate 
afſembled at Warſaw, by the Imperial ambaſſa- 
dor; which was ſoon followed by the memorials 
of the Ruſſian and Prufſian courts, ſpecifying 
their reſpective claims. It would be tedious to 
enter into a detail of the pleas urged by the three 

owers in . favour of their ſeveral demands; it 
would be no leſs unintereſting to lay before the 
reader, the anſwers and remonſtrances of the 
king and ſenate, as well as the appeals to the 
other ſtates which had guarantied the poſſeſſions 
of Poland“. The courts of London, Paris, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remonſtrated againſt 


The note which the miniſtry ſent the 22d of September 1772, 
tothe foreign Ambaſſadors at Warſaw, was as follows : 

© The underwritten miniſters of his majeſty, and the republic 
of Poland, having ſent the notes of the 28th of May, the 19th 
of June, and 18th of July, of this year, regarding the enterpriſes 
of the neighbouring powers on Poland to „cannot help, as 
they increaſe, communicating likewiſe the declarations of the 
courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin, ſent to the underwritten by 
their reſpective minifters. 

© The king is perſuaded that are well acquainted with the 
ancient and peaceful poſſeſſion Poland had of the domains which 
the neighbouring powers have appropriated to themſelves, and 
the treaty of this republic with her neighbours being inviolably 
obſerved on her part; it may be remarked in theſe very declara- 
tions, that the true motive for the, diſmembering of Poland was 
the force of theſe powers, and that the conſequences to the other 
courts which might be foreſeen, would refult from it if they diſ- 
iembled any longer what was going forward in Poland: That 
therefore his majeſty has ordered the underwritten to communi- 
cate the abovementioned declaration to them, and to requeſt them 
inſtantly to obtain the good offices of their courts to hinder the 
diſmembering of this kingdom. | 5 

6 Warſaw, 


| 8 

© NIITopZzEJOWSRI,„ ä 

* Biſhop of Poſnania, Grand Chancellor of Polan 

| The PRINCE CZARTORYSKI, 

Grand Chancellor of Lithuania. 
FAN DE BORCH, | 
Chancellor of the kingdom.” 


the 
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the uſurpations; but remonſtrances without aG 
ſiſtance could be of no effect. Poland ſubmit. 


ted to the diſmemberment, not without the moſt 


violent ſtruggles ; and now, for the firit ume, 


- felt and lament ted the fatal effects of faction and 


ditcord. 

A dict being demanded by the partitioning 
powers, in order to ratify the deſſion of the pro- 
vinces, the miniſtry of Warſaw delivered to the 
miniſters of thoſe powers an anſwer, in which 
they ſaid; *The principles of condeſcenſion, on 
which the king of Poland and his ſenate find 
themſelves obliged to regulate their conduct to- 


wards the three courts, being ſufficiently known 
by a minifterial note on the 24th of December 


1772, given in anſwer to the uniform declara- 
tions of the three courts of the 4th of the ſame 


month, and by the facts analagous, which have 


followed the declarations of theſe diſpoſitions, the 
under figned refer to it, confining themſelves in 
the preſent : 
4 11t, To obſerve to the miniſters of the three 
courts, that the harſhnefs and rigour of their 
proccedings, aggravated ſtill more by the ſtyle of 
the expreſſions, and the tone of inculpation and 
reproach affected in the abovementioned declara- 
tions, have juſtly afflicted the ſenſibility of the 
king and the ſenate, are equally remote from the 
regard due to the dignity of the king and the re- 
public, and the reſpect which the circumſpect 
conduct of the king merited on their part. 

« 2d, The under-figned are to inform the 
above mentioned miniſters, that the king, with 


the advice of the ſenate, after having taken into |} 


conſideration the ſerious menaces and imminent 


dangers W ich have been announced to him in 
| caſe 
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eaſe of refuſal, has yielded to the defire of the 
| three courts, and has appointed in conſequence 
the 19th of April for the epocha of the dict. 

zd and laſtly, The under-figned have orders 
to addreſs to the fame miniſters the ſolemn requi- 
ſitions that the king, with the advice of his 1c- 
nate, makes to the three allied courts, to procure 
the evacuation of their troops out of the domains 


of the republic before the holding of the dictines 


ante comitiales, in order that the latter and the dict 
may proceed with full liberty, and that the tente 
of the nation may explain itſelf w ithout con- 
ſtraint or danger. 
„ Done at Warſaw, Feb. 19, 1773. 
(Signed) 
MropzitjowsKI, 
| Biſhop of Poſnania, Great Chancellor of 
the Crown. | 
MICHAEL PRINCE CzZARTORYSET, 
Great Chancellor of Lithuania. 
Joun Borck, 

Chancellor of the Kingdom.” 

The diet was then, after ſome delay, convoked 
by the king in the following ſummons : Since 
there are no hopes from any quarter, and any 
iurther delays will only tend to draw down the 
moſt dreadful calamities upon the remainder of 
the dominions which are left to the republic ; the 
diet is convened for the 19th of April 1773, ac- 
cording to the will of the three courts : never- 
theleſs, in order to avoid all cauſe of reproach, 


the king, with the advice of the tenate, again ap- 


peals to the guaranties of the treaty of Oliva.” 
Ihe diet met at the appointed time; and ſuch 
was the ſpirit of the members, that, notwith- 


| ſtanding the deplorable ſituation of their country, 


and the threats and bribes of the three powers, the 
= partition- 
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partition-treaty was not carried through withont 
much difficulty. For fome time the majority of 
tie nuntios appeared determined to oppole the 
diſmeimberment ; and the king firmly perſiſted in 
the ſame reſolution.” The ambaffadors of the 
three courts enforced their requiſitions by the 
molt alarming menaces ; and threatened the king 
with depoſition and impriſonment. They allo 
gave out by their emiſſaries, that in caſe the 
diet continued refractory Warſaw ſhould be pil- 
laged. This report was induſtrioufly circulated, 
and made a ſenfihle impre{}ion upon the inhahi— 
tants. By menaces of this fort, by corrupting the 
marſhal of the diet, who was accompanied with 
a Ruffian guard; in a word, by bribes, promiſes, 
and threats, . members of the der were at 
length prevailed on to ratify the diſmemberment. 
In the tenate, however, or upper houſe, there 
was a majority of only. fix - in the lower houle. 
or ail ſemply of the nuntios, of but one fingle 

vote in favour of the meaſure * An act was 
then paſſed to limit the ſeſſions to the term of a 
few da ws, and delegates were appointed, with full 
powers to adjuſt, in concert with the ambaſſa- 
dors, all the terms of the diſmemberment. The 

eommittioners, or delegates, on the breaking up 
of the diet- in May, mmmediately entered upon 
their office; and, by the month of September, 
finally concluded tlie treaty of partition in con- 
formity to the dictates of the three courts. 5! 
this juncture, ſeveral nobles were bold enough 
to iflne manifeſtocs and remonſtrances in Various 
parts of the kingdom, againſt the cefſion of the 
Province=, and to reprobate the conduct of the 


10 


Partitioning powers; but fuch romonſtrances 


By $54 agai inſt e 
Were 
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were totally diſregarded, and may be confidered 
only as the laſt convulſions of an expiring na- 
tom: | | | 


Of the diſmembered countries, the Ruffian 


province is the largeſt *, the Auſtrian the moſt 


populous +, and the Pruſſian the moſt commer- 
cial T. The population of the whole amounts to 
near 5,000,000 of ſouls; the firſt containing 
1, 600, ooo, the ſecend 2.500,000, and the third 
$60,000. Weſtern Pruttia was the greateſt Joſs 
to Poland, as by the ditinemberment of that pro- 
vince, the navigation of the Viituia entirely de- 
pends upon the king of Pruffia: by the loſs con- 
_ tequently of this diftrict, a fatal blow was given 


to the trade of Poland; for his Prufſian majeſty 


has laid ſuch heavy duties upon the merchandiſe 


* The province allotted to Ruſſia compriſes Poliſh Livonia; 
that part of the palatinate of Polotſk whick lies to the eaſt of the 
Duna ; the palatinates of Vitepſk, Miciflaw ; and two ſmall por- 
tions to the north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt of the palatinate of Minſk : 
this tract of land (Poliſh Livonia excepted) is ſituated in White 
Ruſha, and includes at leaſt one third of Lithuania. 

The Ruſſian limits of the new province are formed by the 
Duna, from its mouth to above Vitepſk; from thence by a 
Iraight line running directly ſouth to the fource of the Drug near 
Tolitzin; by the Drug to jts junction with the Dnieper ; and 
laltly, by the Dnieper to the point where it receives the Sctz. 
This territory is now divided into the two governments of Polotik 
and Mohilof; its population amounts to about 1,600,000 fouls; 
it> productions are chiefly grain in large quantities, hemp, flax, 
and paſture; its foreſts furnith great abundance of maſts, planks, 
alſo oak for ſhip building, pitch and tar, &c. which are chiefly 
lent down the Duna to Riga. | : | 

+ The diſtrict claimed by the empreſs of German in her ma- 
nifeſto, is thus deſcribed : „ All that tract 95 inge the 
right fide of the Viſtula from Sileſia above S$21:-1g4wir wo the mouth 
of the San, and from thence by Franepole, Zamoiſc, and Rubieſ- 
ſow, ro the Bog. From the Bog the limits are carried along the 

frontiers of Red Ruſſia to Zabras upon the borders of Volhynia 
and Podolſa; and from Zabras in a ſtraight line to the Dmeper, 
where it receives the rivulet Podhorts, taking in a ſmall thp of 

odolia ; and laſtly, along the boundaries ſeparating Podolia from 
Moldavia.” 1 

{ Peliſh or Weſtern Pruſſia and ſome diſtricts bordering upon 

randenburg. . | 
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paſſing to Dantzic. as greatly. to dimninith the 
commerce of that town, and to transfer a conſi- 
derable portion of it to Memel and Koning. 


burgh. 


Although the limits of Poland \ were ſettled by | 
the treaty of partition, yet the Auſtrians and 


Prufſians continually extended their frontiers : 


the emperor ſeized upon Caſimir, and even avoiv- 


ed an intention of taking poſſeflion of Cracow 


and Kaminiec; while Frederick alledged theic 


__ uſurpations as a juſtification for ſimilar encroach- 
ments on his part; urging, that he could not, 


conſiſtent with his own ſecurity, fee the empero: 


increaſing his dominions without following his | 


example, and aſſuming an equivalent. 

Catharine was forced for a time to connive at 
theſe encroachments; but no ſooner was peace 
eſtabliſhed with the Turks, and the rebellion of 
Pugatcheff crufhed, than ſhe immediately turned 
her whole attention to Poland ; and it was owing 
to her ſpirited remonſtrances, that both Auſtrians 


and Pruſſians relinquiſhed their uſurpations, an 
confined themſelves to the limits marked by the 


treaty of partition. 

The partitioning powers, however, did leſs in- 
jury to the republic by diſmembering its taireti 
provinces, than by perpetuating the principles of 
anarchy and confution, and eſtablifhing on a 
permanent footing, that exorbitant liberty which 
is the parent of faction, and has proved the de- 


dline of the republic. Under pretence of amend- 


ing the conſtitution, they confirmed all its de- 
fects, and took effectual precautions to render 
this unhappy country incapable of emerging from 


its deplorable ſtate. 


The delegates who ratified the treaty of par- 


btion, being alſo ) empowered by the diet to con- 
dert 
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cert with the three courts any alterations in the 
conſtitution which might appear beneficial to the 
kingdom, continued fitting from May 1773 to 
March 1775, during which period the convoca- 
tion of the ordinary diet was poſtponed until the 
members of the delegation had agreed to all the 
innovations propoſed by the ambaſſadors, and 


until every part of the government was finally ar- 


ranged. Notwithſtanding the wretched condition 


of Poland, and the reſiſtlets power of the three 


courts, yet the king and the majority of the de- 
legates long with-held their conſent to the pro- 
poſed alterations. 

Some idea of their ſpirit may be formed from 
the following account of one of the meetings, 
when the propoſitions relating to the change of 
government were firſt produced in September 
1773. Prior to the appcarance of the three am- 
bafladors in the aſſeinbly, much was ſaid, and 
with great vehemence, againſt the projected inno- 

rations ; many reproaches were thrown out 
againſt the authors of that plan, for ſacrificing 
the public advantage to their private ambition, 
reſentment, and intereſts. At the entrance of the 
three amhaſſadors, a profound filence took place 
ior ſome minutes, until the ſecretary of the Ruſ- 
fan embatly began to read the plan for new-mo- 
delling the conſtitution ; upon which a general 
murmur ſpread through the whole atlembly, in- 
creating, as he proceeded, to ſuch a degree as 
almoſt to drown his voice : nor was it without 
frequent interruptions, that he was permitted to 
finiſh its recital, He had ſcarcely concluded, 
when the whole body of delegates loudly demand- 
«| the treaties of partition: and alliance ; the am- 


Zafladors anſwering, that many points could nat 
be 
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be ned without farther infiructions from their 
reſpective courts ; it was replied, that in the inean = 


time they might introd ce the treaty of commerce, 
which they were authorited to conclude, At all 


events, it was urged, the propoſal concerning. 


the change of government was premature; arevo- 
lution of ok extreme importance d. mand the 


moſt deliberate examination, and ought not to be 


burr:ed through, as if it was a circumſtance of 
no coe rn to the nation. One of the delegates, 


wo wa moſt violent in his oppoſition, delivered 


his eatiwents with a freedom which aſtoniſhed 


tl e alſembly; and when the ambaſſadors, who 


did not underſtand the Poliſh idiom, applied to 
a \.atellan for an explanation of what was faid, 
t. latter excuſed himſelf, under pretence of not 
being qu lified for the office of interpreter, as 
having Lat an imperfect knowledge of the French 
language. When, at laſt, one of the palatines, 
who was of the exrdativdor's party, acquainted | 
them with the contents of the ifpeech ; the orator - 
ventured to thank him for explaining the purport 


of his harangue 1 in ſo able a manner ; while the 


praiſes which, in a fine tone of irony, he affected 
to beſtow upon the palatine for his readineſs to 
oblige, as well as for his independent ſpirit, 0c- 
cafioned much mirth in the atfembly. The un- 
diſguiſed approbation given by the greateſt part 
of the members to this orator, convinced the am- 
baffadors that this was no time to obtrude their, 
reſolutious upon the delegates : they accordingly 
broke up the meeting, and poſtponed the bufinets 
to a future oppartunity. The next ſeſſion, how- 
ever, was not more. tavourable to their withes, 
nor did the patriotic zeal of the delegates ſeem to 
abate. Their oppoſition indeed to * meature 

conti 
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coats ſo violent, that more than a year el: p- 


ſed before the am ire were able, by the 1 in⸗ 


fluence of threats, bribery, apd promiſes, to ob- 
tain a majority: and ee the deleę rates, terri- 
fied or ſeduced into compliance, form: ally acceded 
to the change of government. This portant 
point- being obtained, the delegation was dilloly- 
ed on the 13th of April 1775, and all the articles 
were confirmed by the ral diet. 

The following note, oered by the three am— 
baifadors to the delegates on the 12th of Septem- 
ber 1773, will give the beſt general idea of the 
changes made in the contiitution : * The courts 
are ſo intereſted in the pacification of Poland, 
that, while the treaties are getting ready to be 
fined and ratified, the miniſters cannot loſe any 
of that valuable time, ſo neceflary for the rc- 
eſtabliſhment of order, and the tranquillity of this 
kingdom. We now, theretore, deliver to the 
delegation a part of thoſe cardinal laws, to the 
ratification of which our courts will not ſuffer 
any contradiction. | 

IJ. The crown of Poland ſhall be for ever 
elective, and all order of ſucceſſion proſcribed : 
any perſon who ſhall endeavour to break this 
law, ſhall be declared an enemy to his country, 
and liable to be puniſhed accordingly. 

II. « Foreign candidates to the throne, being 
the frequent cauſe of troubles and diviſions, ſhall 
be excluded; and it ſhall be enacted, that, for 
the future, no perſon can be choſen king of Po- 
land, and great duke of Lithuama, excepting a 
native Pole, of noble * origin, and poſſe fling 
land within the kingdom. The fon, or erandion, 


* That is, any gentleman, 
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of a king of Poland, cannot be elected imme 
diately upon the death of their father or grand- 


father ; nor ſhall he be 9 till after an interval 


of two reigns. 
I Fhe government of Poland ſhall be for 


ever free, independent, and of a republican form. 


IV. The true principle of the ſaid govern— 


ment conſiſting in the ſtrict execution of its laws, 


and the equilibrium of the three eſtates, namely, 
the king, the ſenate, and the equeſtrian order ; a 
permanent council thall be eſtabliſhed, in Which 
the executive power ſhall be veſted. In this 


council the cqueſtrian order, hitherto excluded 


from the adminiſtration of E e in the intervals 
of the dicts, ſhall be admitted ; as ſhall be more 
clearly laid down in the ſuture arrangements,” 


By the firſt of theſe arrangements the houſe of 


Saxony, and all foreign princes who might be 
likely to give weight to Poland by their heredt- 
tary dominions, were rendered incapabic of till- 


ing the throne. By the ſecond, the ©:oiution of 


a king's ton or grandſon, excepting after an inter- 
val of two reigns, removed the fainteit profpect 
of an hereditary lovercignty ;_ and entailed pon 
the kingdom all the evils Rate parable from that 
molt wretched form of government, an elective 
monarchy. By the third article, the [erum veto; 
and all the exorbitant priv ileges of the cqueſtrian 
order, were confirmed in the; ir utmolt latitude; 
and by thc laft, the prerogatives of. the crown, 
before too greatly reduced, were ſtill farther di. 
minifhed. 


It may be proper here to mention the fate ot 


the diflidents. Their pretenſions were finally 
ſettled between the republic and the mediating 


powers, at the laſt n necting of the dclegates. The 
catlhiolie 
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catholic party oppoſed in ſo violent a manner the 
reſtoration of their ancient privileges, that, by 
the content of the foreign courts, they continue 

excluded from the diet, the fenate, and the per- 
manent council. In return, however, the diſſi- 
dents enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion ; are 
permitted to have churches without bells; ſchools 
and ſeminaries of their own; they are capable of 


fitting in the inferior courts of juſtice; and in i 


the tribunal appointed to receive appeals in mat- £1 
ters of religion, three of their communion are ; 
admitted as aſleflors. In conſequence of this to- | 1 
Icration, the diflidents have conſtructed churches 11 
in different parts of the kingdom. | . 


* 
I. 


* kind of pacification now took place in Po- 
land, which continued with little interruption till 
che beginning of the year 1788, when a concert be- 
tween Ruſſia and Auſtria, prejudicial to the inte- 
reſis of this unhappy kingdom, was betrayed by 
the following letter, which was delivered by M. 
de Cachet, charge des affaires from the emperor at. 
the court of Poland, preſented and read to the 
permanent eoune Warſaw, the 16th of Janu- 
ary. 

« As the preſent ſtate of affairs may poſſibly 
render neceflary, in a ſhort time, a paſſage to the 
iroops of his imperial majeſty through the territory 
of the republic of Poland, in order to open a com- $ 
munication with thoſe of the empreſs of Ruſſia 

which are in the neighbourhood, the underſigned 1 
has received orders from his court to acquaint his | 
majcity the king of Poland, and his council, in- 
forming them, at the ſame time, that his royal N 
and imperial maſter, confiding in the friendſhip f 
and harmony. which reign eee the two ſtates, b 
as no doubt but his majeſty and his permanent ; 
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council will conſent to the paſſage demanded, 
eſpecially when they are informed that no violenc« 

or inſult will be offered to the inhabitants; that 
they will receive no injury whatever; and that 
whatever they may ſurnith to the imperial troops, 

will be paid for in ready money. 


*The underfigned has the honour to requeſt the 


grand chancellor, as preſident of the department 


for foreign. affairs, to communicate this requiſition | 


to the council permanent without delay, and t to 
require an immediate anſwer. 


| (Signed) Ds Cacner.” 
Warſaw, 
Jan. 12, 1788. 


The anſwer to this letter ſtated in ſubſtance, 

« That the king had not the | power to content 
to the palnge demanded for the i imperial troops; 
that it was a queſtion on which the dict alone 
could decide ;—and as to the conclution of the 
note of Moni. de Cachet, he was informed, that 
Poland could furniſh ether corn nor torage ; and 


it was hoped, that the emperor would find another 


paſlage.” | 
It is ſtrange to relate that no injurious Conſc- 
uences immediately reſulted from this a pplication 
and refuſal ; but that on the contrary the emprets 


and the Þr uſſian monarch ſeemed to have ſepa- 


rately taken an extraordinary intereſt in the wel- 
fare of Poland. The following declaration was in 
October of the ſame year delivered to the ſtates of 
Poland by M. Buckholz, the Pruſſian miner at 
Wartaw: 

«Tt was towards the end of Auguſt that the 
Count de Stackelberg, ambaſſador from Rutlia, 


declared officially to the underſigned, that her 
| majcli) 
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majeſty the e empreſh lad reſolved to make an _ 
ance with the =P and the repub! ie 0: Poland a 
the next diet; the fole deſign of which was, 2 
the preferv we of Poland entire, and for the de- 
ſence of the ftato ugalnſt the common enemy. 

« After the underfigned had informed the king 
U e dee Jared, in conſcquence of his 
orders, to the Count de Stac telberg, th: it altiough 
h1s mae ity was frrongly ſeniible ot this open inti- 
muon, he would nt however diflemble, that he 
could not ive any neceintty for making iucn an al- 
lance, in ade litio 1 to the treaties which were al- 
ready ſublliting on all fides; that it, bens 
they judged a new alliance neceilary to Poland, 
his majeſty at the fame time propoſed to renew the 


treaties which have for a long time ſubſiſted 


between Pruſſia and Poland, as his majeſty did 
not take a lets part in the preſervation of this 
neighbouring ſtate than any other power. 

The underfi ſigned accompanied thisanſwer with 
many other reaſons, which thewed the mutility, 
and at the ſame time the dangerous contequences 
that would reſult from ſuch an alliance, conclu— 
ded, according to the double defign mentioned, 
betw cen Ruſſia and Poland. 


© The Baron de Keller, miniſter from is king 


to Peterſburgh, was ordered inuncdiately to make 
to the imperial court the fame declaration and re- 
preſentations. However, as the king has learnt with 
ſurpriſe that the plan of this altuuce had been al- 
ready communicated and negociated in Poland, 
and as it is poilible it may be tasen up oy the diet, 
his majeſty thinks it a duty to marc known lus 
intentions in regard to an object to important, as 
well for him as for Poland, by the Lollo ing decla- 
ration: 
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* If the projected alliance between Ruſſia ar 4 
Poland has for its firſt object the conſervation of tho 
ftates of Poland, the king does not ſec the nece\. 
ſity or utility of it, bares the ſafety of Poland i: 
ſufficiently guaranteed by the laſt treaties. |: 
cannot be ſuppoſed that her majeſty the empr-1; 
of Ruſlia, or her ally the emperor of Germany, 
would infringe theirs. kt muſt then be fuppott 
the king has ſuch a deſign; and, in confeque: ice, 
this alliance is directed againſt his: 


8 


Thus the king cannot but object and proteſt 


ſolemnly againſt the faid alliance, as tending to 


break the g00d harmony eſtabliſhed between 


Pruſſia and Poland by the moſt ſolemn treatics, 
« Tf, in the ſecond place, this alliance is directed 


againſt the common enemy, and if under this qua- 


bon is included the Ottoman Porte; the king, 
out ot friendſhip tor the republic of Poland, can- 
not but repreſent that the Porte having always re- 
ligioufly obſerved the peace of Carlowits;: and 
during the whole courſe of the prefelt War 
carefully avoided the ſtates of the republic, 
there will infallibly refult the moſt dangerous 
confequences, as well for the ſtates of the re- 
public, as for thoſe of his Pruffian majeſty which 
are neighbouring, if Poland contracts alliances 
that authorite the Porte to ſce an enemy in Po- 
land. Every loyal and enlightened citizen of Po- 
land will ſee at once how difficult and impofliblo 
it will be to defend his country againſt an enemy 
ſo near, ſo formidable, and fo unruly. 5 
« The king cannot then be indifferent to the Pro- 
ject of an alliance, which mcnaces not only the 
greateſt danger towards the republic, but to his 
own ſtates, and which will infallibly extend tur- 
ther the flames of war, alrcady too general. 


66 ha 
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cc The king finds nothing to object againſt the re- 
public of Poland's augmenting its army, and put- 
ting its forces in a re ſpectable ſtate. But he leaves 
t5 the conſideration of the good citizens of Poland, 
, in each augmentation of the army of Poland, 
a power is not given to engage the republic in a 
war which is abſolutely foreign to it, aud conſe- 
uently leading to grievous conſequences. The 
king 18 Aattered, that his majeſty the king of Po- 
und, and the ſtates of the ſerene republic aſſem- 1 
bled in the preſent diet, will take into mature de- 1 
liberation all that his majeſty now reprcetents, in 0 
the way and through motives of the moſt ſincere i 
rie ndſhip, and for the true welfare and common 
intereſt of the two ſtates, fo cloſely united by n 
the inditfoluble ties of a perpetual alliance. | 
His majeſty alſo hopes that her majeſty the 1 
empreſs of Ruſſia will not refuſe her approbation 1 
to motives fo juſt, and to conformable to the | 
welfare of the Poliſh nation; and he expects | 
alto with confidence from one part and the other 
that they deſiſt from the project of an alliance | 
% little neceſſary, but always fo dangerous for | 
Poland. It is in this hope that his majeſty in- 4 
vites all the true patriots and good citizens of 5 
| 


Poland to unite with him, to prevent, by their 

union and wiſe meaſures, the imminent danger 
with which their country is menaced : and they 
may depend that his majeſty will grant them 
the neceſſary aſſiſtance, and the moſt powerful 
fuccours, for maintaining the independence, li- 
berty, and ſecurity of Poland. 


_ Given at W arſaw, the 12th of October 1788. 
Lovis vs Bucxnous.” | 
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Arſuer of the Diet at Warſre to as MY of Profs 


Dec laration. 


« The u mderfigned, by the Apr. Is orders of the 
King and the confeder: ated States of the diet, 


have the honour 0 trammit to MI. de Buckholz F 


the following antwer: 

« 'The. none Z of the ſaid declaration of his 
Fruſltan ma} eſty, in a full council on the 1 2th, 
has impreſſe d the States aſtembled with a live ly 


eine of the gCNCTONS manner in which the king 
has a&ted as a friend and neight.our, in affuring 


to Poland th: 1::iciy of its pollefhons. | 
«Pho project of an alliance between Rufflaand 


Poland, not having been propofccd either to the 


permanent council, or to. the die t when - tree, 
and afterwards con federated, is not therefore an 
object of the act of Union, v. hick lends the bu— 
fies of the Diet, conformable to the genera! 
will of the nation; and the propot: tions CON 75 


from the throne reſpecting tic au 61 


1 
impoſis, and the military of, the republic, are 

: Tic * 117 Ys ; 96g r 7 s 4» /% 1 
not in tlie ſyſtem of an oBenfive. force, but 


ſolely for defending and preferving its polict- 
Hons and) us tree goverment, | 
Ki 255 in the alreauy-de ermined proccedings, the 


States atlenthle 9 receive 2 propolition and a pro- 
"Wi + 3 
ject 12 411 all: ;ANCE 5 tlie re pub! 5 bet ing CU 


by the tame nature of a dict, in {o public. 4 ſivj 
will never ver] its e s, but act contor- 
mable to the independence of i its ſorero igntv, to 
the rules of Prue dei „ 10 t! 


of pub}ic | faith, aud to the deference due to the 


friondly 10 tune nts Of his Maj U ty de Ki: O! 
Prutlia. | 
4 0 +4 f 
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« The GENERAL Will, ev er right and ever pub- 
lic, forming the ſpirit of the deliberations of 


the preſent. diet, the States aſſembled unani- 


monſ]y te ck to fix in the opinion of his Pruflian 
majeſty an advantageous idea of their under- 
ſtandings and their patriotiſm. 


(Signed) 


STANISLAUs NALZZEZ MALACHOWSKY, 

Reſerendary of the Crown, Marthal of the 
Diet, and of the Contederation of the 
Crown: 


Signed) 


| CasiuIR PRINCE SAPIEHA, 
General of Artillery of Lithuania, Marthal 
of the Confederation of the Grand Huch 
of Lithuania.“ 
Warſaw, 
October 20, 1788. 


Theſe declarations were immediately followed 
by another from the Ruffian amballador, 111 
theſe words: 

* The ambaſſador ontinary of her ma- 
jeſty the empreſs of all the Ruffias has hitherto 
oblerved the moſt profound {ilence, and has not 
made the leaſt repreſentation againſt any of the 
reſolutions of the IIluſtrious States aflembled, 
although they have already infringed the conſti- 
tution "agreed on between the three courts in 
1776, without, however, offering any direct at- 
tack on the act of guarantee of 1775. The or- 
ders of the empreſs having always contained evi- 
dent proofs of her amicable intentions towards 
the Poliſh nation, the underſigned wiſhed never 
to ſee himſelf reduced to the difagreeable neceſ- 
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fity of proteſting againſt any attempt to alter the 
form of government ſolemnly confirmed by the 
treaty of the act of guarantee in 1975. Yet, 
nevertheleſs, an attempt of this nature being 
contained in many of the projects, which have a 


deſign to eſtabliſh a permanent diet, and to tub- |} 


ert alſo all the form of government, the un— 


derfigned is under the neceflity of declaring, in 


the name of her Imperial Majeſty, that, al- 


though it will not be without regret that the 
withdraws from the king and the illuſtrious re- 


public the friendſhip which ſhe has avowed, the 


will be forced to confider as an infraction of the | 
treaty the leaſt change in the conſtitution of 


173. 


i | Br anne.” 
Warſaw, Ee” 
Nov. 5, 1788. 


It was propofed in the diet, after 8 the 


above, to draw out a declaration to ſend to the 


Ruſſian ambaſſador, demanding that all the Ruf- 


flan troops ſhould immediately, without delay, 


_evacuate Poland, and that none ſhould afttcr- 


wards be permitted to enter there. The follow- 


ing is a copy of the note which the States ordered | 


the marſhals of the confederation to preſent to 
his excellency count Stackelberg : 
„The underwritten, by order of the Serene 


States aſſembled, have the honour to remit the | 
preſent note to his excellency count Stackelberg, 
ambaſſador from her majeſty the empreſs of all. 


the Ruſſias, and to beſcech her to give a freſh 
roof of the regard ſhe has always expreſſed 
for the welfare of this country, by ordering her 

troops to evacuate it. 
«© The faid Serene States flatter theſes that 


her * Majeſty will, with her uſual g N 
ls, 


n . trail ©. wa 80 8 
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neſs, agree with them, and think that fo great 
an army, however well diſciplined it may be, 
muſt be burdenſome to the country, and that 
its ſtay may befide furniſh the Ottoman court 
with a plauſible pretext for cauſing their troops 
to enter likewiſe, and even for "making this 
country the theatre of war, which muſt inevita- 
bly be the ruin of it. | 

* The well-known magnanimity of her im- 
perial Majeſty will make her with pleaſure ſeize 
this opportunity of proving to the Poliſh nation, 
that thoſe who have recourſe to her juſtice are 
lure to be ſucceſsful. | She will thereby be ſure to 
acquire the gratitude of all the nation, whoſe 
lentiments of veneration are already known to 
ber. 


The meeting of the 5th was opened by the 


marſhal of the diet for the crown returning his 
majeſty thanks for the fatigues he had borne in 
the laſt ſeſſions; and he afterwards propoſed 
{etthng what POW the commiſſion of war were 
10 have, 

The prince Czartoriſki ed of the mar- 
mal what anſwer the Ruſſian ambaſſador had 
made to the requiſition of the diet for the troops 
racuating Poland; as well as on the iubject of 


their being refuſed winter quarters on 1ts territory. 


The marthal replied, that he had not yet re: 


caved any anſwer. 
The note pretented to the diet by the Ruſ- 


tan ambaſtador, and the king's ipeech upon 


the occaſion, created tuch a ſenſation in the minds 


of the public, that ſoon after the king had put 
an end to the ſeſſions, which he did wes two 
words, he received a deputation from the mem=- 


bers, with the following queſtion—W hether his 
majeſiy would adhere to them, or remain united 


1 | to 
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to the Ruſſian party? in which laſt caſe they 


were reſolved to give him up entirely. The 
king replied—That he would anſwer this pro- 
potal between the 8th and 1oth of November, 


hut requeſted them, at the ſame time, to reflect 


well upon what they were about. 
By his majeſty's anſwer to a ſecond depatation 
fent to him, he allayed the ferment that was be- 


ginning to agitate the dict. In a conciliatory 


tpeech, he gave hopes that, if every one went 


hand in hand, the king with the nation, and the | 
nation with the king, every thing would have a | 


happy termination. 


The affairs of Poland now became a promi- 
nent object in the ſtate of Europe, and fore- 


boded a conſiderable change in the ſyſtem ot 
northern politics. The inflexibility of his Pruſ- 
flan majeſty was declared by a note delivered 
by his ambaſſador to the diet at Warſaw, and 
read at their 20th meeting, of which the follow- 
mg is a copy: | | | 


'£ The underſigned envoy extraordinary of his 


Pruflian majeſty, having ſent the king, his mat- 


ter, the anſwer which his majeſty the king o 


Poland, and the confederated ſtates of the diet, 


communicated on the 2oth of October, in the | 


declaration of the 12th of the ſame month, he 
has given him expreſs orders to teſtify to the illut- 
trious ſtates of the diet of Poland the ſtrong 
fatisfaction which his majeſty feels in obſerving 
by this anſwer, that they ſecond his favourable 


ſentiments for maintaining the privileges of the 


republic, and which alſo aſſures him that the 
project of an alliance between Ruſſia and Po- 
land (which his majeſty the king of Poland, and 
his miniſter at the court, had made a propoiition 
of) had not been in any manner an act of the 
. = Tu | preſent 
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preſent confederated diet, who were ſolely oc- 
cupicd in the augmentation of the army and re- 
renues of the ſtate. 

« At the ſame time that the king finds in this 
anſwer an agreeable and convincing proof of the 


wiſdom which directs all the reſolutions of the 


reſent diet, he learns with an cqual fatisfaction, 


that the illuſtrious ſtates, faithful to their conſti- 


tution, have, by a public ſanction, and inveſted 
with all conſtitutional formalities, regulated the 
command of their military force iu ſuch a man- 
ner as to aſſure to the republic its independence, 
and remove from it the poſſibility of abuſe of 
power, of deſpotiſm, and of all toreig 

ence, which every other regulation made it tut- 
ceptible of. . | 


His majeſty thought himſelf ſecure itt the 
known prudence and firmneſs of the ſtates of 


the diet, who would never permit any thing to 
prevent a regulation which does to much honour 
to their wiſe foreſight; by the conſideration of a 
particular guarantee to the former conſtitution, 
as if the republic ſthould not have power to 
amend the form of its government in the new 


© 
btuation of its circumſtances in which it abſo— 


Intely is at preſent; a guarantee which is not 


contormable to the treaty of 1773, on which 


only the guarantees are founded, and which was 


ſigned in the dict of 1775 by one power only, 
110. contradicted it ſoon after. 

Ihe king continues firmly reſolved to fulfil his 
promiſes towards the illuſtrious republic, of an 
alliance and general guarantec, eſpecially to fe- 
cure its independence, without ever intermed- 
ding in its interior affairs, or withing to trouble 
lie freedom of its deliberations and reſolutions, 
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which on the contrary he wall ſupport with all lis | 
efforts. 


« His majeſty is flattered that the „ 
ſtates of the preſent dict are convinced of the 
uprightneſs and purity of theſe aſſurances, and 


of his friendly ſentiments for the republic, with. 


out ſuffering any ſiniſter inſinuations to prevail 
upon them, by thoſe who only ſeck to propagate 
a ſpirit of party under the cloak of patriotiſm, 


and who, in reality, have no other defign than 


to take off the republic from the court of Prut; 
ha, its moſt ancient ally. 

„ The king, by his declaration of the 12th of 
October, and by the preſent, which has been 
tranfnitted to the Ruſſian miniſter at Berlin, 
could not think of expreſſing in an equivocal 
manner lus ſentiments for the ſafety and weltare 
of the republic, from which no conſideration 
whatever ſhall divert him. 


His majeſty hopes alſo that the confederated 


Mates of the republic will give to this new de— 


Aaaration all the attention and conſfideratio! 
which it merits, from the pureſt and moſt 1in- 
cere ſentiments of friend{hip and good neigh- 
bourhood, and from their unequivocal wiſhes 55 


the 3 of the republic. 


Louis DE Bocknolz.“ 
Wark, | 


Nov. 19, 1788. 


After reading the above, the debate grew more 
violent than ever; but in the end the Pruffian 


party prevailed, and the ſtates, in reply to the 
king's laſt declaration, declared, That if their 


paſt reſolutions in deciding for a ſeparate com- 


miſſion of the war department, had met with 


the Sood Wilhes of the king of Pruſſia, 8 
| 4: | | Roger 
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hoped their ſubſequent deliberations on the ſame 


ſubject would inſure them in future. It was by 


ſuch a conduct that the republic wiſhed to aſſure 


the King how much they eſteemed his good wiſhes 


and approbation, as well as to eſtabliſh the ſafety of 
the republic, which, his majeſty ſo kindly ſaid, 
was ſuperior to other important conſiderations. 


The king of Pruffia having declared himſelt 


ready to fulfil his engagements of alliance and 
zuarantee with the ſtates, the nation accepted it 
with a reciprocal deſire and gratitude. His ma- 


jeſty, in offering ſuch generous and friendly 


terms, had eſtabliſhed for ever that high opinion 
which the Polith nation entertained of his mag- 
nanimity and character.” 

From this anſwer, which was dated at War- 
ſaw, Dec. 8, 1788, it appears how dependent 
the ſtates of Poland were become on the pleature 
of the king of Pruſſia. 

The ſucceſs, indeed, at this time of the Imperial 
army of Ruſſia and Auſtria againſt the Turks made 


the Poles feel more fentibly than ever the weak- 


neſs of her government, and foreſecing the dan- 
ger of her tituation, from the conqueſts of Rut- 
fa on the one ſide, and the increating power of 
Auſtria on the other, ſhe wiſely threw herſelf 
into the arms of Pruſſia, as the only power ca- 
pable of affording her protection. 

His Pruſſian majeſty , ſenſible of the valuc of 
ſuch at acceſſion of ſtrength thrown into the 
oppoſite ſcale, received the republic with open 


arms; and endeayoured, by every poſhible means, 


to re-animate that once brave people, and to in- 
ipire them, not with the love of conqueſt, but 
with the pride of ſelf-defence. 


When the count de Woyna, envoy from the 


king and republic of Poland at Vienna, officially 


3 ratified 
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ratified to the Imperial court the alliance con- 
chided between Pruſſia and Poland, and ex- 
preſſed his hope that the emperor, as a good 
neighbour, would view the meaſure in a friendly 
lIicht; he at the fame time obſerved, that the re- 
public fow with concern that, notwithſianding 
the tranquillity w hich reigned in the two reſpec 
tive ſtates, the Imperial court Was aſſembling a | 
very confiderablc force in Gallicia; and that he 
was inſtructed to require ſome explanation on 
that head. g | 185 
The anſwer given ſame time after by the 
Prince de Kaunitz was, * that the emperor felt 
as a friend and good neighbour ought to ſecl, in 


hearing of the accomphithment of the wiſhes of 
the republic; and that he moſt certainly would not 


be the firſt to take any flep that might diſturb or i- 


pair the friendſhip that ſubſijted bertween him and the 


republic; that with regard to the troops which lia 
was aflembling on the fronticr of Poland, bis 
majeſty had given the moſt poſitive orders that 
they thould {rupulouſly reſpect the territory of 
the republic; but that he had, at the ſame time, 
given them no lets politiye orders to cover thr 
irontiers of Gallicia, and guard it againſt any 
unc vpec ted attack.” Rs 

ne affurance thus given by the wary and ve- 
nerable Kaunitz, it was thought, mi; ht with the 


greater contdoncy be relied on, as the emperor 
Was in no condition to encounter with the united 


force of Pruſſia aud Poland, in addition to the 
whole force of the Ottoman empire, though ſuß- 
ported by her Imperial majcity of Ruſſia, whole 
finances muſt likewiſe have been greatly ex- 
hauſted by the armics ſhe had been vbliged to 
maintain at an expence never before know n, 

| LE: 5 provſ- 
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provifions of all kinds having been at an enor- 


mous price during the greateſt part of the 


war. | 
Early in the year 1 790 a plan was drawn up by 
the count Potocki, for effecting a reform of the 
Poliſh conſtitution, the molt ſtriking feature of 
which was, that the throne ſhould be elective, 
but that meaſures ſhould be taken to prevent the 


peace of the kingdom, or of Europe, being dit- 


turbed by any future election. On the une 


ſubject the biſhop of Kaminicc preſented cight - 


articles, which here follow : 

Art. I. Determined the rights of ſovereignty : 
which bclongetl to the nation, particularly that of 
electing a king. 

Art. II. All Jandholders ſhould have the right 
of giving their eas in the election of repre- 
lentatives. | 

Art. III. Fixed the terms of cach diet to two 
years, at the expiration of which they ſhould 


render an account of their conduct to their con- 


ltituents. 

Art. IV. Required the 1 vote of the 
diet in the formation of all fundamental Jaws, 
tree tourths of the votes for all political laws, 
two thirds for taxes and impoſts, and the ſimple 
plurality of votes for all civil and criminal 
laws. 

Art. V. A plurality of three fourths of the 
votes of the diet, ſhall be neceflary in all quet- 
tions concerning foreign alliances and treatics of 
peace. 

Art. VI. The preſervation of the laws, and 

the whole power of the executive government, 
ſhall reſt with the king and his council, the 


members of which thall be reſponſible to the 


diet for their conduct. 
| Aa 4 5 Art. 
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Art. VII. The tribunals of the diet ſhall pro- 
ſerve their juriſdiction, bub tle lim ts Ot it ſhall 


be more firictly defined. 


Art. VIE. The conſtitution being da ed 


on theſe principles, it 11:21] be guaratmtied that be 


confederaic diet ſhall no J. onger REY] and thai all 
laws againſt the principles of the above art icles 
ſhall be declared nall and void. | 

ITheſe were ſoon followed by : a number of re- 
clamations addreſſed by the to! ons, boroughs, 


and Toes to the diet orf! Poland; viz. 


I. Thet all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 


the commons þctoi the dict of union, ſhall be re- 


ſtored, in their primitive Vigour, by the deciſion 
of the preſent dict. 

II. That ſecurity of perſon ſhall be guarantied, 
both to all natives of the order of the commons, 
and to ſtrangers reſiding with their property and 


effects in Poland. 


III. That the commons mall be free to onde 


landed property in Poland, in the fame manner as 
they already enjoy this right in Lithuania. 

IV. That the order of the nobility ſhall no 
longer regard that of the commons with con- 
tempt : that a noble ſhall not derogate from the 
rights of luis birth, when, either to obtain an ho- 
neſt ſubſiſtence, or for the ſake of being ute fully 


employed, he ſhall embrace any profeflion lither- 


to Ser ed as fit only to be exercited by a com- 
moner ; but that theſe rights ſhall avail him in all 
reſpects as before, and that he may alſo enjoy thc 
advantages of ſucceeding to the families of com- 
moners, as they in return may inherit of nobles, 
when any portion of inheritance thail belong to 
them by contract of marriage. 

Art. V. That the invidious conſtitutions, Which 


exclude the commons from all ecclefiaſtical and 


military 


I * ham 8 — — 
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military employments, ſhall be n an 


that not only the ancient privileges, in virtue of 
which the commons were admitlible to all eccle- 
fiaſtical benefices without exception, ſhall be re- 
newed ; but that they ſhall moreover be capable 
of riſing in civil and military empioyments. 

VI. That all cities ſhall be not only enfranchiſed 
from the Furiſdictions des Staroſties, but allo from 
all others, and that the citizens ſhall be ſubject 
only to the juriſdiction of their own magiſtrates, 
as the magiſtrates to the aſſefſorial courts of the 
king. 

VII. That the commons ſhall be at liberty to 
communicate their 1deas reſpecting commerce, 
and the magazines in the cities, to the commiſſion- 
ers of the treaſury, and the chambers for foreign 


affairs; and that what theſe ſhall declare juſt and 


reaſonable ſhall be made law. 
VIII. That not only ſome cities, but all, cock 


im its reſpective palatinate, ſhall have the right of 


ſending deputies to the diet, and of charging 
them with proper inſtructions : that the ancient 
privilege of the cities, which ſecure to them a. 
certain influence in the government, when they 
ſhall be renewed, ſhall be no more impeached or 


_ diminiſhed ; but that, on the contrary, they ſhall 


be increaſed, particularly in all reſpects that may 
tend to render the form of government ſtill more 


perfect. 

IX. That in all commiſſions of treaſury and 
palatinates, where objects of commerce, requiring 
mercantile knowledge, ſhall preſent themſelves, 

commoners ſhall be elected as well as nobles. 


X. That ſuppoſing the alleſſorial tribunals to 
he the tupreme courts for* the cities, the aſſeſſors 
hall conſiſt of nobles and commons, choſen in 
equal numbers. 


On 
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3 
On the 29th of March 1790, a treaty of de- 
Hence and alliance between Prutha and Poland 
was ſcaled, ratified, and exchanged. 

As ſoon as the "articles of which it was com- 
; poſed had been agreed to in the diet, and ſome 
days before tue ratification of them, Staniſlaus 
wrote in the following terms to the king of Prut- 


fla : 
by Nonfieur my Brother, 

It is already certainly known to your majeſiy, 
that the diet of Poland has unanimouſly decided 
to ally our republic to your majeſty without do- 
lay, and without pretending to regulate before 
hand the points of commerce, w hich are at pro- 
ſent in diſcuſſion between your majeſty and us. 
The more theſe points of commerce are effential 
to us, the morc highly will your majeſiy appre- 
ciate the cagerneſs of a free and generous nation, 
to unite with you in repoſing entirely on the per- 
ſonal cquity of the ms character of your ma- 
zeſty. 

„With a king ſach as you, the ſureſt way is ta 
addreſs him directly, by intreating him to weigh, | 
in the balance of his juſt mind, the claims of a. 
nation who give him all their fricndihip, while 
they depend on the clear letter of treaties, and 
on the ſufferance of ſeventeen years. The idea 
which the nation has formed of the reigning Fre- 
derick William is, that, formed to equal his au- 
ceſtors in every other ſort of glory, there is one 
which he withes to render peculiarly his own, 
by ſetting his grandeur . above this fatal maxim, 
That the profperity of our own flate can only be promot- 
ed by the misfortunes of our neig Þbours. 

« Yon cannot, Sire, be ignorant of the great 
difficulties which ought to have oppoſed, or at 


leaſt retarded, the reſolution W hich the diet of he 
Tan 


tered by your confidence, and will endeavour 
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And formed on the 15th current; nevertlieleſs, 
thoſe difficulties yielded to the ſentiment, that it 
was with you, Sire, we had to deal. I told my 
nation, that I would perſonally addreſs mytelt to 
your majeſty; that 1 would lay before you the 
rights, complaints, and demands of my nation: 
and the whole diet, without coming to a 
vote, ſaid, © Let us roceed to become the allies _ 
of this king, too loyal, doubtleſs too truly great, 
to wiſh to take advantage of the confidence 


which we ſhall put in him. He will order, with- 


out doubt, his miniſters to remedy the juſi com- 
plaints of the Poliſh nation. He will ſay, I with 
that the Poles ſhould henceforth be free from in- 
juſtice and vexation. TI with they ſhould be ſatis- 
fied, becauſe they have declared theinſelves my 
Kiens 

If in ſpeaking to my nation, I have preſumed | 
my letter would be attended with ſucceſs; in do- 


ing ſo, I did homage to your virtues. It is with 


ſuch ſentiments that I ſhall always do IR the 
S W to ſubſcribe myſelt, 


Sire, 
Of your majeſty the good Brother and Ally, 


1 AUGUSTUS.” 
Warſaw, March 17, 1790. 


To this his Prufhan majeſty returned as fol- 


Jows: 


« Monficur my Brother, 

The prince Jablonowiky has delivered me 
letter which your majeſty wrote me, dated 1 -th 
March, and which claims my per ſonal interfer: 
ence to put an end to the commercial grievances 
with which the Poliſh nation thinks itſelf op- 
preſſed in its intercourſe with Pruſſia. I am flat- 


to 
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to juſtify it; but 1 intreat of your majeſty and the 


nation, to obſerve, likcwiſe, the fame juſtice aud 


impartiality which it demands of me, towards 
me and my ſtate, and to weigh, in an exact ba- 
lance, the real circumſtances of the important 


object in queſtion. 


If your majeſty with to recal every thing 


which has paſted fince the ceſſion of Weſter) 
Pruffia, you cannot forget that the charges and 
inconveniences to which the commerce of the Po- 
liſh nation upon the Viſtula, and towards the 
Baltic Sca, is perhaps cxpoled, ſolely take their 
origin and their ſources from the convention of 
commerce in 1775 between Pruitia and Poland, 


by which all the merchandiſe which the Poliſh 
nation trantports to Dantzick, or exports, have 


been charged with the fame duties of twelve per 
cent. which already exiſted from the time of the 
Polith dominion. 

Ifabuſes have crept into the receiving of theſs 


duties by the miſconduct of the collectors, it is 


what the Pruſſian ſubjects no leſs experience in 
Poland. I have endeavoured to redreſs them as 


much as pothible, when complaints appeared.” 


(The king then enumerates the many intiances 
in which he had favourcd the trade of the Poliſh 


nation; but with regard to Dantzick, he fays) It 


eannot be juſtly demanded, that I ſhould grant 


the tame advantages which my own cities enjoy, 
to a city which is on all tides ſurrounded by my 


dominions without belonging to them, and 
which does them ſo much iner by the con- 
trahand practices of its inhabitants and the chi- 
canery of its magiſtrates. 
«] perceive well that the Poliſh nation ſuffers in 
an indirect manner, but it is its own fault, and it 


ought to remember, that it has not been leſs 1 
treated 


— —— 
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treated by tlie monopoly of the commerce of the 
Viſtula, which the city of Dantzick had uſurped 
from the time of the Poliſh dominion 1a prejudice 
of the other Pruſhan cities. "This vice cannot 
fall to remain inherent in the commerce which 
the Poles carry on by the Viſtula into Dantzick, 
ſo long as the cities of Dantzick and of Thorn remain 
ſeparate from my territories, by vhich they are com- 
pletely ſurrounded, eſpecially the firſt. It is to 
remedy this great evil tlrat I have propoſed to your 
majeſty, and the illuſtrious diet, h 9242 with me 
a nete treaty, by which T ſhall diminiſh the duties efla- 
liſhed at twelve per cent. ou the Viflula, to a tax fo 
moderate that the Polith nation ſhall have no reaſon to 
complain ; ; and I have DEMAND, that in compenſa- 
tion of the great loſs which I jhall j7 75 ain in my finances, 
they ſhould 61vE UP TO ME THE SOVEREIGNTY of 
om and Thorn, which by their natural fituatioi 

LONG 70 the territory of Wefiera Pruffia, aud which 
at ith time of the cefſion of that country cus excepted 
only for particular reaſons, and. of little importance. 

thought I might make theſe proputals without 
being ta axed with unjuſt views of ambition, bc- 
cauſe theſe two cities are ſituated in the middle of 
my dominions, and their ſovereignty belongs to“ 
the poſleflor of Weſtern Pruflia, and the ally of 
Poland, to whom they give an acceſſion of force 
equally neceſſary to Profiia and Pol: nd. They 
are of 110 importance to Poland, and rather ren- 
der their commerce difficult and troubleſome by: 
the conventional duties.“ 

(lhe king then mentions the valine of re evemie 
he loſes by the propoſed reduction of dutics, viz, 
200,000 crowns annually : and propoles to m es 
good any loſs wiuch his Poliſh majeſty may ſuſ- 
tain by c2ding theſe towns. ile expreſſes his ſur- 
prite that a propotal ſo fair and candid ſhould 

have 
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have been oppoſed by the Poliſh nation; and, 


having ſtated his unwillingneſs to re- confider | 


DO 


what has been propoſed by Poland, concludes ö 


thus :) 

« T thought it neceflary to enter into this de- 
tail, and lay before your majeſty confiderations 
to which, at Warſaw, they do not appear to 
| have given that attention which they merited, 


1 fill” promiſe myſelf that you will examine 


thete conſiderations with that ſpirit of equity and 


penetration which characteriſe your majeſty, and 


that you will make uſe of them to enlighten the 
nation, and to diſpel the prejudices which op- 
pole the truc intereſts of both ſtates. | 


e 
w ith ſentiments of eſteem 
| And perfect friendſhip, 
Your Majeſty's faithful Brother and Ally, 


FE DERIC Gy ILLAUME.,” 
Berlin, | | 


April 11, 1790. 


Aan Auguſt of this year the prince Ponintk:, 
grand treaſurer of the crown, exhibited a ſtriking 


example of the inſtability of fortune, or rather 


the certain reward of thoſe who build their own 


aggrandizement upon the ruin of their country. 


In the famous diet of delegation of which he 


was mareſchal, and in the partition of Poland, 
his conduct had been evidently too friendly to 


the combined powers. After ſixteen years had 


elapſed, on the 8th of June 1789, a criminal 
accuſation was preferred againſt him before the 
Poliſh dict, by M. Zaleſki, nuncio of Troki, 
for high crimes and miſdemcanors, in having at 
that * betrayed, from views of perſonal 
. preter- 
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The commiſhon choſen to try him conſiſted of 14 
ſenators and miniſters of ſtate, and 24 deputies. 
from different towns. To prevent partiality, the 
ballot was drawn by a child, but it did not ap- 


pear by the names on the lift that they were very 


tavourable to the priſoner, who found means at 


that time to make his eſcape. He was, how 


ever, retaken, but the affair ſeemed likely to be 
ſappreſſed. While the diet of the 1oth of Au- 
guſt 1790 ſat, the charge againſt Poninſki ſud- 
denly revived, and many members poke vio- 
lently on the ſubject. The grand treaſurer, fore- 
ſecing the event, took a ſecond opportunity to 
eſcape. Although he had been relcated on ſecu- 
ity and promiſe that he would not go off clan- 
dettinely, he left Warſaw privately on Sunday 
the 29th ; but, unhappily for him, he was met 
on the road by the ſame captain who had guarded 
jim when he firſt made his eſcape, which inci- 


dent had given very great difpleature. This offi- 


cer, having found him 15 lcagues from Warſaw, 

-arried him back. On the 1tt of September he: 
was brought before the tribunal of the dict, by 
whom he was declared a traitor to his country, 


decreed to loſe his rank, honours, functions, and 


employments; co to be {ſtripped of the 
order with which he was inveſted, ordered to 
leave Warſaw in twenty-four hours, and the 
country in four weeks; after which time all 
judges or juriſdictions who thould find him within 


the territories of the republic were to arreſt Jum 


and punith him with death. 

The prince Poninſki, who heard the judg- 
ment at the bar of the tribunal, again ſuffered 
the mortification of aſlifting at the publication 
of his diſgrace honey all the people aſſembled in 

the 


preſerment, the deareſt intereſts of the ſtate. 
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the Hotel de Ville, where the inſignia of the or. 


der was torn off, and from whence he was led 
through the principal ſtreets, accompanied by 
the common crier, who proclaimed, It is thus 
we punith traitors to their country.“ From princi- 
ples of humanity, however, the puniſhment was 
declared to be perſonal, and not to affect his 
wite, children, brother, or any of his family Or 
poſterity. | 

On the zoth of Auguſt an act called The Uni- 
verſal was paſled 1 in the hall of the diet, in which, 
for the firſt time, mention was made af the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the elector of Saxony to the throne of 


Poland. When this project had obtained the 
conſent of the diet, the king expreſſed himſelf in 
theſe words: © It never entered into my thoughts 
to bring forward any one as fucceſlor to the 
throne during my lite-time, nor will I counte- 
nance ſuch a propoſal, unleſs I find it is male 
with the general concurrence of the nation. '— 
After avowing this principle, a propoſal was 
made on his part to the dict, to give public notice 
for the purpoſe of convoking the Provincial at- 
ſemblies, in order to afford an opportunity for the 
citizens to declare their reſolution of acquicſcing 
in the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the throne 
during the life of the reigning prince. As ſoon 
as theſe aſſemblies were decreed, many member: 
of the diet, as well as other inhabitants of the 


provinces, offered their ſervices to the king, and 


concurred in the above motion, provided that 
one of his majeſty's nephews, and zot the clec- 
tor of Saxony, ſhould be nominated to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. To theſe propoſals the king's uniform 


anſwer was—* You know, gentlemen, that I 


had no ſhare in the defign of nominating my 


ſucceſſor during " lite; notwithſtanding whic * 


1 
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if the nomination ſhould fall on a prince of my 
own blood, it would give riſe to a firong biſpi- 
cion that I had been clandefiinely the author of 


the project: moreover, my opinion is, that in 


chooting a king whole riches, rank, and con- 
nections would give a luſtre to the choice, added 
to the virtues and political talents winch diſtin- 
euiſh the elector of Saxony, a ſucceſſor would 
be nominated who would greatly contribute to 
the dignity, power, and advantage of the repub- 


10 3 
„. 


ihe king, all the provincial aſſemblies, except 
that of Volhinia, demanded the elector of Sax- 


ony as ſucceſſor to the throne; and though this. 


latter aſſembly was leſs poſitive than the "others 
in its declarations, yet every teſtimony was given 
of its eſteem for the perſon and qualities of the 


lector. In the paJa conventa, it is ſtipulated 


that no ſucceſſor to the throne ſhall hs named 
during the life of the reigning king. The firſt 
aud moſt important ſtep in oppolition to that 
ſtipnlation was made not by his maje ity, but by 
the nation. The additional ſtrength give 11 to the 
power of the reigning king, by nominating his 
ſuccelior from his own family „had alw ays been 
confidered with jaft 4 watchful jcalouſy by the 
country. In the preſent caſe his majeſty diſcarded 
his own relations, and received one who was 
not even perſonally known to him as his ſuc- 
ceflor from the hands of the nation. The mo- 
tive which induced the country to ilus infraction 
of an ancient law, was a general conviction that 
CVery interregnum was the ſource of a civil and a 
 toreign war; which conviction hai operated fo 
lirongly on the minds of many, that they ex- 


tended their cares to future generations, and va- 
N B b | rious 


ln conſequence of this invariable reſolution of 
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rious inſtructions of the provincial aſſemblies 


were ſent to their repreſentatives to require their 
ſupport of a decree not confined to the imnicdi- 


ate caſe, but for the eſtabliſhment of a perpetual 


het editary ſieceſſion. Many writings were ad- 
drefled to the public, which daily ee 8 in 
number and energ Cy, expreſſing the gencral wiſh 
of ſo deſirable a deciſion. Thee requiſitions 
were made from the nation to the king, and ot 
from the king to the nation. A majority of the 
members of the dict loudly declared, that the 
deareſt intereſts, and even the ſalvation of their 
country, depended on his majeſty's concurrence 
with the general wiſh. 

In the beginning of 1791 ſeveral mcetings 
were held reſpecting a reform in the conſtitution 


— 


of Poland. On the 3d of May a number of 
patriots, who had preconcerted the great objects 
which they meant to accompliſh in the fitting of,. 


the dict that day, aftembled in the king's cham- 
ber. There, in the preſence of the king, they 
engaged to cficctuate the revolution th: it day; 

and they pledged themſelves to cach other, by {t 
ſolemn engagement, not to ſeparate until they 
had accomplithed their end. 

The affenibly was opened) at the utual "i 
The galleries were crowded with fpectators, and 
the houſe was ſurrounded with thoutands wha 
could not gain admiſlien. Inſtead of the mar- 
ſhals, the king himſelf opened the ſeffion. He 
faid, in ſubſtance, that, notwithfianding all at- 
furances to the contrary, there was an ala rming 
rumiour, confirmed by the advices daily rece ved, 
that the three neighbouring Powers would make 
up and terminate all their jcalouſics and divifions 
at the expence of the poſſeſſions of the repub- 


lic; that the Oy method of affuring to on 
thé 
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the integrity of its poſſeſſions, and of preſerving. 
it from the ruin which foreign politics were pre- 
paring for it, was, to eſtabliſh a conſtitution | 
which ſhould ſecure its internal independence; 
that, in this view, there had bcen prepared a 
plan of a conſtitution, founded principally on 
thoſe of England and the United States of Ame- - 
rica, but avoiding the faults and errors of both, 
and adapting it, as much as poſſible, to the lo- 
cal and particular circumſtances of the country. 
In ſupport of the information relative to the ſo- 
reign powers, the king communicated to the 
diet ſome diſpatches received from the miniſters 
of the republic at foreign courts, ſtating how 
eager they were to oppole all ſettlement of the 
conſtitution, and that every thing ſeemed to an- 
nounce their hoſtile deſigns on Poland. The 


king defired that the plan which he ſubmitted to 


them might be read, and that they ſhould pro- 
ceed forthwith to cnact it into a law if they ap- 


proved of it. The plan was accordingly read, 


and a very long and important debate took 
place; but all was conducted without force or 
reſtraint. One. perſon in the aſſembly, who 
tcemed to challenge an application of violence to 
himſelf, was induiſtriouſly protected from its ef- 
feets. On his demanding the right of ſpeaking, 
many voices were raiſed to refuſe it him; but the 
king himſelf inſiſted on the privilege being 
granted him, and he was permitted to deliver 
is ſentiments with the moſt perfect freedom, nor 
was the ſmalleſt inſult offered either to him or to 
thoſe who ſided with his opinions. His majeſty. 
neither on this day, nor on any other, laid any 
reſtraint on the freedom of debate; and though 
called on by many voices to accept and ſwear to 
the new form of government which had been 
„ B b 2 read 
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read in the diet, he Was ſo far from eagerly 
availing himſelf of the ofter, that, after many 
hours of diſcuſſion, he ſpoke thus: There 1s 
an obſtacle to my acceptance of the propoſed 
plan, which, as far as depends on myſelf ex- 
clulively, I conceive cannot be overcome. I 
have ſworn to maintain and abide by the pacta 
condenta; this oath J have hitherto lis ob- 
ſerved: I demand now, then, if, by the general 
will of the ſtates in diet aflembled, I am freed 
from the obligation of that article which regu- 
lates the ſucceſſion to the throne?” Upon this 
a number of members inſtantly exclaimed — 
& Yes, we free you from the obſeryance of it, 
and we Jikewite bind ourſelves not to break up 
the fi itting till the deciſion has hcen finally 

adopted.” The king then reſumed his ſpe ech, 
and required of the marſhal of the dict that he 
thould take the opinion of the members indivi- 
dually, in order that the tenſe of the nation and 
the will of the aſſemblies might be made a matter 
of general notoricty. The marſhal, immediately 
on this, directed that thoſe members who were 
for adopting the plan of ſucceſſion ſhould re— 


main filent, and that thoſe on the contrary who - 


were for rejecting it ſhould ſignify their determi- 

nation by their voices, to the end that no doubt 
might remain to w hich de the majority in- 
clined.- | 

All the repreſentatives of the provinces of Vol- 
hinia aud Podolia declared themſelves agamit the 
new form of conſlitution. NI. Suchorzewſki; 
who had recently diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an 


advocate for the people, and who was juſtly re- 


garded as the principal author of the movements 
that brought about the revolution, oppoſed this 


plan with great zeal. The patriotiim by w. 1 h 
| | 10 
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he was animated aroſe from the crown's being 
made hereditary. He advanced, and threw him- 
ſelf at the foot of the throne, ſupplicating and 
conjuring his majeſty to renounce his ideas of the 
hereditary ſucceſſion to the royalty, as it would 
be the tomb of the liberty of Poland. Others, 


who were on the ſame tide, alledged the inſtruc- 
tions of their provinces, which prevented them 


from agreeing to make the throne heredita 
They inſiſted that, at leaſt, the plan ſhould be 
taken ad deliberandum, as every other new law was 
taken; but a great majority of voices refuſed to 
agree to this. We muſt paſs the whole this 
day; we will not depart from this place until the 
whole work is accompliſhed.” The oppoſition 
replied — © We will not depart until it is re- 
nounced.” 

The king liſtened in ſilence; at length Zabi- 
ello, the nuncio of Livonaa, - intreated him no 
longer to oppoſe himſelf to the withes of the 
majority, which exceeded in the proportion of at 
leaſt ten to one the number of thoſe who con- 
ſituted the oppoſition ; at the ſame time, almoſt 
all the nuncios, ſenators, and miniſters, quitting 
their ſeats, filled the middle of the hall, and, 
frrounding the throne, demanded, with loud” 
voices, that the king would ſwear to the obfery- 
ance of the new conſtitution. 5 

The king then called to him the biſhop of Cra- 
cow, and took the oath at his hands; and the 
| better to be ſeen by the afſembly, he mounted 


on the ſeat, and ſwore aloud. A great majority 
of the diet held up their, right-hands, followed 
his example, and ſwore the fame *. © Every 


B b 3 man 


* The reader muſt _ informed that at the commencement af 
this diet the N in conformity to the will of the ſtates, had 


ſigned 
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man that loves his country,” exclaimed his ma- 


jeſty, © follow me to the church, and, thanking 
God, let us repeat the oath at the altar.” All 


the biſhops, all the ſecular ſenators, with a great 
number of the nuncios or repreſentatives, ac- 
compamied the king to church, and there again 
they ſolemnly engaged, before God and their 
country, to maintain a conſtitution which, com- 
bining liberty with ſubordination, and ſubject- 
ing the firſt citizen as well as the laſt to the law, 
ſecured to all the means of happineſs, and gave 
to each citizen the true enjoyment of his rights. 
It was by this time ſeven o'clock in the evening. 
Te Deum was ſung, and the new conftitution was 
announced to the people by the diſcharge of 200 


pieces of cannon. There were but between 
thirty and forty nuncios who did not follow the 


king to church. The king, with his ſuite, re- 


turned to the aſſembly-houſè, and adjourned tho 


diet to the 5th of May, after charging the mar- 
ſhals to give the oath to all the departments. 
The oppoſing nuncios, ſeeing that all reſiſtance 


Was uſeleſs, reſolved to proteſt againſt the new. 


conſtitution by the publication of a manifeſto ; 
after which they retired, without noiſe, to their 


reſpective houſes. There was no attempt made 


to interrupt them, nor was any infult whatever 
offered to their pertons. Cries of joy filled the 
ſtreets; but this joy was the expreſſion of a pure 
and calm patriotiſm. Through the whole day 
there was not the ſmalleſt confuſion, nor ditor- 
der, nor riot. At cleven o'clock the ftreets were 


Jo perfectly calm, that one could hardly believe 


ſigned an act, by which this free diet had changed itſelf into 2 


diet of confederation ; and in doing this, it had bound itfelf to 


decide all queſtions by a plurality of voices. that 
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that it had becn the epoch of a new order of 
things. 

Tt is pretended that, on the eve of this memo- 
rable day, a certain foreign miniſter had endea- 
voured, by the dextrous application of 50,000 
ducats, to avert the revolution; but all was fore- 
ſeen and prevented. The pufineſs was CXe- 
cuted in every point with as much addreſs as it 
was framed. On the 4th eighteen nuncios pub- 
liſhed their manifeſto againſt "the proceedings of 
the day before; and M. Suchorzew1ki returned 
the cordon-bleu with which his majeſty had in- 
reſted him fifteen days before. On the zd the 
poſt had been ſtopped, and even foreign minit- 
ters ſubmitted to the general order; but on the 
4th expreſſes were ſent off in all directions. 

In the fitting of the 5th of May the new form 
of conſtitution was again propoſcd. The mem- 
bers preſent figned it #nanimou ; and they ſor- 
mally paſſed, ſentence by ſentence, the articles 


of which it is compoſed, and which are as fol- 
low: 


NEW CONSTITUTION or 1. GOVERN- 
MENT or POLAND, 


As eftabliſhed by the Revolution May 3, 1791. 
In the name of God, one in the Holy Triatty ! 


Staniſlaus Auguſtus, by the grace of God, and 


the will of the nation, king of Poland, &c. 
Kc. together with the Confederate States aſ- 
ſembled in double number, to ep Wn 
Poliſh nation. 


Convinced, by a long train of experience, of 
many defects in our TOV ernment, and willing to 


profit by the favourable moment which has re- 
B b 4 ſtored 
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ſtored us to ourſelves; free from the diſgraceful 
| ſhackles of foreign influence; prizing more than 
life the external independence and internal li— 
berty of the nation; in order to exert our natural 
rights with zeal and firmneſs, we do ſolemnly eſta- 
bliſh the preſent conſlitution, which we declare 
wholly inviolable in every part, till ſuch period 
as ſhall be preſcribed by law; when the nation, 
if it ſhould think fit, may alter by its expreſs 
will ſuch articles. therein as thall be found inade- 
quatce. 
Art. I. The dominant national religion.— 
The holy Roman Catholic faith, with all its pri- 
vileges and immunities, ſhall be the dominant 
national religion; but, as the ſame holy religion 
commands us to love our neighbours, we there- 
fore owe to all people, of whatever perſuaſion, 
peace 1n matters of faith, and the protection of 
government; conſequently we aſſure to all per- 
Tſuaſions and religions freedom and liberty, ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, and m all 
dominions of the republic. | 
Art. II. Nobility, or the equeſtrian: order.— 
Revering the memory of our anceſtors with gra- 
titude, as the firſt founders of our liberties, i 15 
but juſt to acknowledge, in a molt ſolemn man- 
ner, that all the pre-eminence and prerogatives 
of liberty granted to this order by Caſimir the 
Great, &c. &c. &c. are by the preſent act re- 
newed, confirmed, and declared to be invio- 
labte. Me acknowledge the rank of the noble eque/- 
trian order in Poland 70 be equal to all degrees of no- 
bility—all per ſous of that order to be equal among 
themſelves, not only in the eligibility to all poſts of 
honour, truſt, or emolument, but in the enjoy- 
ment of all privileges and prerogatives; perſonal 
liberty, and locurity of territorial and moveable 
| property ; 
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property; nor ſhall we even ſuffer the leaſt in- 
croachment on either by the ſupreme national power 
(on which the preſent form of government 18 
eſtabliſhed), under any pretext whatſocver; con- 
ſequently, we regard the preſervation of perſo- 
nal ſecurity and property, as by law aſcertained, 
to be a tie of ſociety, and the very eſſence of ei- 


vil liberty, which ought to be conſidered and re- 


ſpected for ever. 
Art. III. Towns and citizens. The law made 


by the preſent diet, intitled, „Our royal free. 


towns within the dominions of the republic,” we 
mean to conlider as a part of the pre ſent conſti- 


tution, and promiſe to maintain it as a new, 


additional, true, and effectual ſupport of our 
common liberties and our mutual detence. 

Art. IV. Peaſants and vill agers,—This agri- 
cultura claſs of people, the moſt numerous in 


the nation, conſequently forming the moſt conft- 


derable part of its force, we receive under the 


protection of national law and government ; 


enacting, that whatever liberties, grants, and 
e between the proprietors and vil- 


lagers, either individually or collectively, may be 
entered authentically into in future: ſuch agre: 

ments ſhall import mutual and reciprocal N 
tions, binding not only the preſent contracting 
parties, but even their ſucceſſors by inheritance 
or acquiſition. Thus having inſured to the pro- 


prietors every advantage they have a right to 


irom their villagers, and willing to encourage 


moit effectually the population of our country, 
we publiſh and proclaim a perfect and entire liber. 70 
all people, either who ma y be newly coming to 


ſettle, or thoſe Who, having emig grated, would 


return to their native count! 5 and we declare 
moſt ſolemnly, that any peri! coming into Po- 


land, 
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land, from whatever part of the world, or re- 
turning from abroad, as ſoon as he ſets his foot 
on the territory of the republic, becomes frec, 
and at liberty to exerciſe his induſiry wherever 
and in whatever manner he pleaſes, to ſettle ei- 
ther in towns or villages, to farm and rent lands 
and houſes, on tenures and contracts, for as long 
a term as may be agreed on; with liberty to re- 
main, or to remove, aſter having fulfilled the ob- 
ligations he may have voluntarily entered into. 

Art. V. Form of government. — All power in 
civil ſociety ſhould be derived from the will of 
the people, its end and object being the preſerva- 
tion and integrity of the ſtate, the civil liberty, 
and the good order of ſociety, on an equal 
ſcale, and on a laſting foundation. Three diſ- 
| tint powers ſhall compoſe the government of 
the Poliſh nation, according to the preſent con- 
{titution : 

1. Legiflative power in the ſtates aſſembled. 

2. Executive power in the king and the council 
of inſpection. And, | 

3. Fudicial power in juriſdictions exiſting, Or 
to be eſtabliſhed. 
Art. VI. The diet, or the legiſlative power.— 
The diet, or the aſſembly of ſtates, ſhall be di- 
vided into two houſes, the houſe of nuncios, or 
deputies, and the houſe of ſenate, where the 
king is to preſide. The former, being the re- 
preſentative and central point of ſupreme na- 
tional authority, ſhall poſſeſs the pre-eminence 
in the legiſlature; therefore all bills are to be de- 
cided firit in this houſe. 

1. All general Jaws, conſtitutional, ci cri- 
minal, and perpetual taxes; concerning w. hich 
matters, the king is to ifſue his propoſitions by 


the circular letters ſent before the dietines to 
every 
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crery palatinate and to every diſtrict for delibe- 
ration, which coming before the houte with the 
opinion expreſſed in the inſtructions given to 
their repreſentatives, ſhall be taken the firſt for 
deciſion, _ : 

2. Particular latus: omg al taxes; regulations 


of the mint; contracting public debts; creating 


nobles, and other caſual recompences ; repara- 
tion of public expences, both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary; concerning war; peace; ratification 
of treaties, political and commercial ; all diplo- 
matic acts and conventions relative to the laws of 
nations ; examining and acquitting different exe- 
cutive departments, and ſimilar ſubjects arifing 
from the accidental exigences and circumſtances 
of the ſtate; in which the propoſitions, coming 


directly from the throne into the houſe of nun- 
cios, are to have * in diſcuſſion before 
the private bills. 


In regard to the houſe of iure, it is to conſiſt 
of biſhops, palatines, caſtellans, and miniſters, 
under the preſidency of the king, who Thall 
have but one vote, and the caſting vote, in caſe 


of parity, which he may give cither perſonally 


or by a meſſage to the houſe, Its power and 
duty ſhall be, 

1. Every "general law that paſſes formally 
through the houſe of nuncios is to be ſent im— 
mediately to this, which is either accepted, or 


taſpended till farther national deliberation. 11 


accepted, it becomes a law in all its force; if 
tuipended, it thall be reſumed at the next diet; 


and, if it is then agreed to again by the 


houle of nunclos, the ſenate mutt ſubmit ta 
it. 

2. Every particular law, as ſoon as it has 
been determined by the houſe of ziuncios, and 
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| ſent up to the ſenate, the votes of both houſes 
ſhall be jointly computed, and the majority, as 
deſcribed by law, ſhall be conſidered as a decree 
and the will of the nation. 
Thoſe ſenators and miniſters who, FRA their 
ſhare in exccutive power, are accountable to the 
republic, cannot have an active voice in the diet, 
but may be preſent in order to give neceflary ex- 
planations to the ſtates. | 
Theſe ordinary legiſlative diets ſhall have their 
uninterrupted exiſtence, and be always ready to 
meet ; renewable. every two years. The length 
of ſeſfions thall be determined by the law con- 
cerning diets. If convened out of ordinary fet- 
ſion, upon ſome urgent occaſion, they ſhall only 
deliberate on the ſubject which occaſioned ſuch a 
call, or on CIrCUNSIANICes which may ariſe out ot 
' 
The law concerning the dietines, or primary 
elections, as eſtabliſhed by the preſent diet, ſhall 
be re carded as a moſt eſſential foundation of ci- 
vil liberty. | 
The majority of votes ſhall decide every thing, 
and every where; therefore we aboliſh and ut. 
terly annihilate, all ſorts of confederacies, and 
contederate diets, as ruinous to ſocicty. | 
Willing to prevent, on one hand, violent and 
frequent changes in the national conftitution, 
yet, confidering on the other, the neceſſity of 
perfecting it, after experiencing its effects on 
public proſperity, we determine the period ot 
every twenty-five years for an extraordinary conſti- 
tutional diet, to be held purpofely for the reviſion 
and ſuch alterations of the conſtitution as may be 
found requiſite. 
Art. VII. The king, or executive power. — 


The moſt per&ct g government cannot exiſt with- 
| out 
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out an effectual executive power. Experience 


has taught us that the neglecting this eſſential 


part of government has overwhelmed Poland with 
diſaſters. 
Having, therefore, f = WP to the free Poliſh 


nation the right of enacting laws tor themſelves, 


the ſupreme infpecion over the executive Power, 
and the choice of their magiſtrates, we it 10 
the king aud His council the be pocber of execuiing 
the laws. | 

This council ſhall be called rar, or the coun- 
cil of inſpection. 

The duty of ſuch executive porter ſhall he to 
watch over the laws, and to ſee them {irictly 
executed according to their import, even by the 
means of public force, ſhould it be necoffary. 

The executive power cannot aflume the right 
of making Jaws, or of their interpretation. It 
18 expreflly forbidden to contract public debts; 
to alter the repartition of the national income, 


as fixed by the diet; to declare war; to con- 
dude definitively any treaty, or any diplomatic 
act: it is only allowed to carry on negociations 


with foreign courts and facilitate temporary OC- 
currences, always with reference to the diet. 
The crown of Poland we declare to be elec- 


jive, in regard to families, and it is ſettled {0 for 


ever. 

Having experienced the fatal effects of inter- 
regna, periodically ſubverting government, d 
being deſirous of preventing for ever all foreign 
influence, as well as of inſurms to every C1i17cn 
a pertect tranquillity, we have, from 5 = 
motives, reſolved to adopt. Hered any fſucceſſi 95 
our e therefore we enact and declare, i! How 
aſter the expiration of our th according to the 

| gracious 
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gracious will of the Almighty, the preſent elec- 
tor of Saxony ſhall reign over Poland. 

The dynaſty of future kings of Poland ſhall 
begin in the perſon of Frederic Auguſtus, elector 
of Saxony, with the right of inheritance to the 
crown to his male deſcendants, The eldeſt fon 
of the reigning king is to ſucceed his father; 
and, in caſe the preſent elector of Saxony has 
no male iſſuc, a huſband choſen by him (with 
the conſent and approbation of the republic) for 
his daughter, ſhall begin the faid dynaſty. 


Hence we declare the Princeſs Mary Augufta 


Nepomucena, only daughter of the elector of 
Saxony, to be infanta of Poland. 

We reſerve to the nation, however, the right 
_ of electing to the throne any other houte or la- 
mily, after the extinction of the firſt. 

Every king, on his ſucceſſion to the throne, 
ſhall take a ſalemn oath to God and the nation, 
to ſupport the preſent conſtitution, to ful fil the 
acta conventa, which will be ſettled with the pre- 
tent clector of Saxony, as appointed to the 
crown, and which ſhall bind him in the fame 
manner as former ones. 

The king's perſon is ſacred and inviolable; as 
no act can procced immediately from him, he 
cannot be in any manner reſponſtble to the na- 
tion: he is not an abſolute monarch, but the ta- 


ther and the head of the people ; his revenues, 


as fixed by the pafta conventa, ſhall be facredly 
preterved. All public acts, the acts of magiſtra- 
cies, and the coin of the kingdom, ſhall bear 
his name. | 

Ihe king, who ought to poſſeſs every power 
of doing good, ſhall have the right of pardon- 


ing thoſe that are condemned to death, except 


the crimes be againſt the ltatc. 


In 
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In time of war he ſhall have the ſupreme 


command of the national forces: he may ap- 


oint the commanders of the army, however, 
by the will of the ſtates. It ſhall be his province 
to patentee ofncers in the army, and other dig- 
nitaries; conſonant to the regulations hereaf- 


ter to be expreſſed, to appoint biſhops, ſena- 


tors, and miniſters, as members of the cxccutive 
ower. 
Y he king's council of eben is to conſiſt, 
Of the primate, as the head of the clergy, 


1 the preſident of the commiſſion of educa- 
| __ or the firſt biſhop ia ordine. 


Of five miniſters ; the miniſter of police, 


niniſter of juſtice, miniſter of war, miniſter 


of finances, and miniſter for foreign attairs. 
3. Of two ſecretaries, to keep the protocols. 
The hereditary prince coming of age may affiſi 
at, but thall have no vote thereia: 
The marthal of the dict, being choſen for 
tro years, has alſo a right to fit; for the end 


oh of calling together the diet, always exiſi- 


ing, it abſolutely necellary, and the king re- 
ſufing to do it. 


The caſes demanding ſuch convocation of tlie 


diet are the following: 


1. In a prefiing neceſſity concerning the law 


of nations, and particularly 1 in caſe of a neigh- 


bouring war. 
2. In caſe of an internal commotion. 
3. In an evident danger of general famine. 
4. In the orphan ſtate of the country, or in 


cate of the king's s dangerous illneſs. 


All reſolutions of the council of inſpection 
are to be examined by the rules above-men- 


woncd, 
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The king's opinion, after that of every mem- 
ber in the council has been heard, ſhall deci. 
tively prevail. 

Every reſolution of this 8 ſhall be it 
ſued under the king's ſignature, counterſignad 
by one of the miniſters fitting therein. | 


Should all the members refuſe their conn- 
terſign, the king 1 is obliged to forego his opi- 


nion. 


Miniſters. compoſing this council cannot be 


employed at the ſame tine in any other de- 
partment. 

II it ſhould happen that two-thirds of fe. 
cret votes in both houſes demand the changing 
of any perſon, cither in the council, or any 
executive depar (ment, the king 18 bound to no- 
mipate another, 

Willing that the council of 1 tion ſhould 
be reſponſible to the nation for their actions, 
we decree that, when accuted of any tranivret” 
fion of poſitive law, they are anſwerable with 
their perions and fortunes. 

Such mnpeachments ſhall be tried immediately 


by the comitial tribunal, and receive final judg. | 


ment. 


rate commifſions, connected with the above 

councils, and {ſubjected to obey its ordinations, 
Thete commillions are---11t. of education--- 

2d. of police---3d. of wa ar---4th. of treafury. 
Art. VIII. Judicial power,---As judicial power 


is incompatible with the legiſlative, nor can be 


adminiſtered by the king, therefore tribunals and 


magiltratures ought to be eftabliſhed and elected. 


tizen 


In order to form a neceſſary organization of 
the executive power, we eſtabliſh hereby ſepa- 


It ought to have local cxiftence, that every ci- 
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tizen ſhould know where to ſeek juſtice, and 
every tranſgreſſor can diſcern the hand of na- 
tional government. We eftablith, therefore, 
1. Primary courts for each palatinate and 
diſtrict, compoſed of judges choſen at the diet- 


ine, which are always to be ready to adminiſter 
juſtice. From theſe courts appeals are allowed 
to the high tribunals, erected one for each of 
three provinces, in which the kingdom is di- 


vided. Thoſe courts, both primary and final, 
tall be for the equeſtrian order, and all pro- 


prietors of landed property. 
2. We determine ſeparate courts for the free 


roy al towns. 


3. Each province ſhall have a court of re- 
ferendaries for the trial of cauſes relating to the 


_ peaſantry, who are all hereby declared free. 


4. Courts, curial and aſſeſſorial, tribunals 
for Courland, and relational, are bn con- 


firmed. 
5. Executive commiſſions ſhall have judi- 


cial power in matters relative to their adminiſ- 
tration. 


6. Beſides all theſe, there ſhall be one ſu- 
preme general tribunal for all the claſſes, called 


2 comitial tribunal or court, compoſed of per- 
ſons choſen at the opening of every diet. This 
tribunal is to try all the perſons accuſed of crimes 
againſt the ſtate. 

"Laſtly, we ſhall appoint a committee for the 
forming a civil and criminal code of laws, by 
perſons whom the diet ſhall elect for that pur- 
poſe, | 

Art. IX. Regency. he ſame council of in- 


ſpection is to compoſe the regency, with the 
queen at their head, or, in her abſence, with 
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the primate of the kingdom. The regency may 
take place only, | 5 | 

1. During the king's minority. 

2. In caſe of the king's ſettled alienation of 
reaſon. . e | 
3. In caſe of the king's being made a priſo- 
ner of war. = En To: 

Minority is to be conſidered till eighteen years 
are completed, and the malady muſt be declared 
in the exiſting diet by the plurality of three- 
fourths of the votes of both combined houſes. 

When the king comes of age, or recovers his 
health, or returns from captivity, the regency 
ſhall ceaſe, and ſhall be accountable to him, 
and reſponſible to the nation in their perſons 
and fortunes, for their actions during their of- 

fice. | 8 3 
Art. X. Education of king's children.—The 3 
king's ſons, being defigned ſucceſſors to the 
crown, are the firſt children of the country. 
Thence the care of their proper education, 
without encroaching, however, on the right of 
their parents, devolves naturally upon the nation. 

During the king's life, the king himſelf, with ? 
the council, and a tutor appointed by the fiates, 2? 

ſhall ſuperintend the education of the princes. -. ? 

In time of a regency, it ſhall be intruſted 
with this direction jointly with the above-men- 2? 
tioned tutor. „ 1 

In both caſes this tutor, named by the ſtates. 
is to make his report before each ordinary dict o 
the education and progreſs of the princes. 

Art. XI. National force, or the army. The 
nation is bound to preſerve its poſſeſſions againſt 
invaſion; therefore, all inhabitants are natural 
defenders of their country and its liberties. ” 

„ 1e 
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The army is only an extract of defenſive re- 
cular force from the general maſs of national 


Hirength. 


The nation owes to the army W 5 nd re- 
ſpect, becauſe of its devoting itſelf wholly for 


the defence of the country. 
The army owes to the nation to guard the 


frontiers againſt enemies, and to maintain public 


tranquillity within. This national force, there- 
fore, ſhall be employed for garriſoning for- 
trefſes, and aſliſting the civil power in the exe- 


S 
cution of the law againſt thoſe that are retrac- 


* 


Declaration of the States aſſembled. 

All laws and ſtatutes, old and new, contrary 
to the preſent conſtitution, or to any part there- 
of, are hereby aboliſhed; and every paragraph 
in the foregoing articles to be a competent 
part of the preſent conſtitution, is acknow- 
ledged, We recommend to the executive 
power to ſee the council of inſpection imme- 
diately begin its office under the eye of the 
het, and continue its duties without the leati 
nterruption. 

We ſwear before God and the country to 
maintain and defend, with all poſſible human 
power, the preſent conſtitution ; and conſidering 
this oath as a proof of real love of our country, 
we command all magiſtrates and troops here 
preſent to take it immediately. The commiſſion 
of war ſhall flue orders to the reſt of the army 
quartered in the kingdom, and in the grand 
duchy of Lithuania, to do the ſame within one 
month at fartheſt from the date of the preſent 


Jay, 
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We recommend to our biſhops to appoint one 
and the ſame day of public thankſgiving to God 


_ Almighty in all churches over the kingdom; 


alſo, we appoint a day, N. N. for the ſolemn 
celebrating, by us and our poſterity, of a com- 
memoration anniverſary for the mercies of the 


Supreme Being ſhewn to us after ſo many public 


calamities. | 

And that future ages may know and feel that 
it is by the aſſiſtance of the Supreme Diſpoſer of 
nations we have ſurmounted the greateſt ditticul- 
ties and obſtacles, and effected this happy re- 
volution, we decree, that a church ſhall be 


erected and conſecrated to Divine Providence, | 
in memory of this event, and at the expence of | 


the ſtates. 5 5 = 
Having thus ſatisfied our general feelings on 


this event, we turn our attention towards ſecur- 
ing the ſame conſtitution, by declarin 


g and 
enacting, that whoever ſhall dare to oppoſe it, 
or to diſturb the public tranquillity, either by 
exciting miſtruſt, or by perverſe interpretation 
of this conſtitution, and much more, by forming 


inſurrections and confederacies, either openly or 


ſecretly, ſuch perſon or perſons are declared to 
be enemies and traitors to their country, and ſhall be 


puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour by the comitial | 


tribunal. For this purpoſe, we order this tribu- 


nal to fit uninterruptedly at Warſaw, proroguing 


their ſeſſion from day to day, and to try all per- 
ſons ſo accuſed by any citizen of property, with 
the aſſiſtance of the attornies general of Poland 
and Lithuania, feizing alt indicted perſons. with. 
the aid of the national troops, which ſhall be 
ready to act on the firſt order from the exccutive 
power, as they ſhall be directed and occaſion 1 
* 5 This 
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Tuis reſtoration of liberty to the nation filled 


every mind with inexpreſſible joy. Even thoſe 


who on the 3d had reſolved to enter into a pro- 
teſt, and publiſh their maniteſto, withdrew their 
oppoſition. They declared, “ that by their in- 
fructions they deemed themſelves obligated to it: 
but that the revolution having been conſummated 
with the apparent applauſe of nearly the whole 
nation, fully perſuaded of the patriotic intentions 
of the king, and thoſe who were the chief agents 
in bringing about this great change; in fine, per- 
ceiving, by the form in which the king, tlie 
whole: ſenate, and nearly all the chamber of 
nuncios, had already taken the oath, that it did 
not extend the royal power beyond its juſt bounds, 


but on the contrary guaranteed the full and en- 


lire liberty of every individual, by maintaining 
the ſovereignty of the nation aſſembled in the 


diet ; they would no longer impede or retard by 
4 vain refiſtance the effect of a revolution, com- 


menced, conducted, and accompliſhed with to 
much good fortune; that they ſhould heartily 


concur therein; that they ſhould congratulate - 


their country on the occaſion ; and ſhould return 
their moſt ſincere and unfeigned thanks to thoſe 
who had contributed to the happy change, eſpe- 
cially to the king, who had been the chief author 
and promoter of it.“ | | 
The memory of this important event was or- 
dered to be celebrated every year; and a church 
to be conſtructed at the expence of the public 
treaſure, with this inſcription, 5 To Divine Pro- 
vidence, in order to eternize the remembrance of 
a revolution effected almoſt unanimouſly, and 

without the loſs of a ſingle drop of blood!“ 
Oh ! had this conſtitution, dictated by equity, 
enlightened by underſtanding, and founded on 
| | . the 
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the impreſcriptible rights of man, been ſuffered to 
operate its benign influence unmoleſted by the 
ruthleſs arms of inſatiable ambition, the Polith 
nation might, after having vegetated fo long in 
obſcurity, "and: groaned ander the yoke of oppreſ- 
ſion, have become one of the happicſt nations of 
the univerſe! 

That the king of pruſſia profeſſed his ſatisfac- 
tion with the proceeding s of this diet is on record 
in the two following letters : 


Exſract from a Diſpatch from the RING of 8 851A 
od Count Golz, then Charoe des Affaires at 
Warſaw, officially communicated to the Poliſh Diet. 


*] received your diſpatch of the 3d of May 
1791, with its accompaniment ; and I have 
learned, by the laſt, the important news, that the 
dict of Poland has juſt choſen and proclaimed 
the elector of Saxony as the eventual ſucceſſor to 
the throne of Poland; and that it has aflured the 
ſucceſſion to his deſcendants : and, in default of 
theſe, to the princeis his daughter, and ſuch fu- 
ture huſband as the elector of Saxony and the 
{fates ſhall fix upon. Aſter the lively intereſt 
which I have always taken in the happineſs of the 
republic, and the cf mation of her new conſtity!ion 
(an intereſt, of which I have zever ceaſed to give 
tuch convincing proots as depended oz me) I per- 
tectly applaud the deciſive ſtep which the nation 
has juſt taken, and which I regard as 2 
ſuited to the conſolidation of its happineſ. The 
news 1s the more agrecable to me, as I am at- 
tached by bonds of friendſhip to the virTuors 
prince, deſtined to form the happineſs of Poland, as 18 
alto the houſe of Saxony to my houſe, by thoſe of 
good neighbourhood, and of the moſt happy 
union. f am thence perſuaded, that the * | 
0 
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of the republic will confirm for ever the happy 
and cloſe intelligence which has ſubſiſted to /e 
preſent moment between the republic and myſelf ; 
and I charge you to teſtify, in the moſt expreſſive 
nauner, my moſt ſincere felicitations to the king, 
to the marſhals of the diet, and to all thoſe who 
| have contributed to this great work.” | 


Letter of the KING of PRusstA 7o the RING of 
oy ©  PoLanD. Hy 
« Sir, my Brother, 
] have received, nearly at the ſame moment, 
the two letters, by which your majeſty is pleaſed 
to make known to me the important reſolution 
juſt taken, by the confederated diet of Poland, for 
xing the hereditary ſucceſſion of the throne in 
{your of the houſe of Saxony. No one has cer- 
tainly a better title to communicate to me the par- 
ticulars of this event, than gencral count Potocki, 
who has acted in it 16 intereſting a part, and who 
merits, in every reſpect, the honourable teſtimo- 
ny which your majeſty bears in his favour. 
Ihe eagerneſs I have ſhewn to declare my ſenti- 
ments on his ſubject will convince your majeſty, 
and the whole Poliſh nation, of the intereſt I 
take in this meaſure. I am happy to have been. 
able to contribute to the ſupport of the liberty and iu- 
dependence of Poland, and one of my moſt pleat- 
ing cares ſhall be to maintain and ſtrengthen the 
ties which unite us. I cannot but in particular 
_ applaud the choice made of a prince whoſe vir- 
tus render him ſo worthy of the throne which 
_ awaits him. I hope, however, that moment 
is ſtill diſtant, and that your majeſty will, for a 
long ſeries of years, conſtitute the happineſs of 
your people. Theſe withes are not leſs ſincere 
| Cc4 | than 
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than 1s the attachment which I have profeſſed, 
and with which I ſhall ever remain, | 
Sir, my Brother, 
Your Majeſty" s good Heather 
PaeptRICK-W LL iN,” 


Berlin, May 235 1791. 


Enemies to the king of land have ſcrutinized 
his conduct in and after this affair with prejudice, 
and reprobated it with virulence. A very candid 
inquiry into it has, however, been made hy tie 
anonymous autias of An Authentic Narrative 
of Facts, relative to the late Diſmemberment of 
Poland,” from which we ſhall beg his permiſſion 
to extract ſome paſſages : 
is majeſty did nothing on the 3d of May. 
but what his duty obliged him to do; and a 
_ ſtronger proof cannot be adduced of the general | 
good being his ultimate objet, than his reſuſing 
| Ra enten to the: ggrandifement of his own . 


mily. In this place, the following queſtions may 


not be inappoſite. Firſt, if, inde pendent of every 
conſideration relative to the ſucceſſion, the form 
of government was good in 77felf # Secondly, it 
it met with the general approbation of the Polith 
republic ? And lafily, if it contained any thing 
in its frame menacing to the cauſe of liberty ? 
Theſe quettions are fully anſwered by the warm 
encomiums that all the nations and all the courts 
in Europe (one only excepted) beſtowed on thre 
new conſtitution ; and as a proof that the Poles 
themſelves faw in it no cauſe of alarm for their 
liberties, it received the praiſe and approbation of 
all the provincial aſſemblies in the kingdom, 
without a ſingle exception; and a majority of 


theſe allemblies even bound themiclves by oaths 
ty 
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to its obſervance, uninfluenced either by gifts, 
promiſes, or ſolicitations; and all unanimouſly 
enjoined their repreſentatives to ſhew their gratis 
tude in the moſt ſolemn manner to the king, by 


univerſally conferring on him the title of the 8 


nevolent Father of his Country. 

«© Tf it were our object here, to examine the 
whole ſyſtem of this conſtitution article by article, 
it would evidently appear, that in the two nations 


univerſally allowed to enjoy the freeſt and moſt 


perfect forms of government, I mean the Englith 
and the North Americans the king of England 
and the officer who without the name diſcharges 
the functions of a king in America, both poſleſs: an 
executive power of more force and extent than 
that which was conferred on the king of Poland 
by the Conſtitutional Act of the 3d of May 1791. 
Nay, more, whoever will take the trouble of 
comparing the power which the permanent coun- 
eil poſſeſied from the year 1766 to 1788, with 
thole which were entruſted to the council of ſu— 
perintendance of 1797, will obferve in how 
many articles the rity of the former has 
exceeded that of the latter; and likewiſe with this 
additional diſtinction, that the nation has reſerved 
to elf the power of altering or correcting the 
form of government eſtabliſhed in 1791; whereas 
tbat of 177; was ſubmitted to the controul and 


protection of a foreign power under the charac- 
ter of a guarantee. If it ſhould be ſaid, that a 


king endowed with foreſight ſhould hav acted 


| from more extended views, and ſhould have re- 


flected, that remote advantages, which were the 
Objects of the new conſtitution, bade fair to be 
productive of immediate calamities ; his majeſty 
might anſwer this objection by referring to his 
harangue of Us 6th of October 1788, (as well 
as 
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as to many ſubſequent ones) in which he ex. 
reſſed himſelf as follows: “ Let us retain, if 
poſlible, the friendſhip of all our neighbours ; 
let us pay a due homage to the perſonal | qualities 
of all the ſovereigns, "that at this time throw a 


luſtre on the thrones they occupy. Yet it mult 


be allowed, that every nation has an intereſt to 
purſue peculiar to its ſituation and circumſtances. 
I loudly and uncquivocally aflert, that there is no 


power whoſe true intereſts run leſs in oppoſition 


to ours, than thofe of Ruſſia. I recal to the re- 


membrance of the nation, that it is to Ruſſia we 
owe the recovery, at leaſt, of ſeveral diſtricts of 


our country of which other powers had aflumed 


the occupancy. I remind them, that with reſpect 


to commercial arrangements, Ruſſia Preſents the 
moſt favourahle proſpects. And I can fay too, 


that Ruſha not only makes no oppoſition to the 
defign, but abtolutely applauds our intention of 


augmenting the army. It will tollow then, that 
to far from giving any cauſe of provocation to 


this power, by ſhewirg an ill diſpoſition towards 
it, the acquiſition of its friendſhip ſhould be 


among our moſt deſirable objects; and I am 
convinced, that when the empreſs is ſatisfied 
of our amicable diſpoſition towards her, we ſhall 
be enabled to accomplith our interior ameliora- 


tions with more certainty and facility; and on 


the contrary, we ſhall raife obſtacles to our views 
in proportion as we may afford to that magni- 
mous princeſs any cauſes for diflatisfaction.” 

« If thefe predictions of the king failed in pro- 
ducing a due effect, and if to that inattention 
may be aſcribed many of the preſent misfortunes 
of the country, to whom is the blame imputable? 


To whom, but to thoſe who ſtrained every nerve 


to excite the public as well againſt the guarantee 
| 28 
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as againſt the laws of 1 775, fo far as to repreſent 
the king as having views hoſtile to his country, 


and as "being a juſt object of ſuſpicion and dit- 
truſt ; to thoſe, I repeat, who at that diet, under 


the affectation of theſe ſuſpicions, deprived his 


majeſty of many of his prerogatives; and for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe he had the foreſight to 


reſiſt their violence; and above all, becaute he 


exerted himſelf to counteract thoſe fallies of an- 
ger and diſcontent, in which they indulged them- 
ſelves againſt that very power, under whoſe pro- 
tection they now accuſe the king on two points, 


of which they themſelves were the moſt ardent 


promoters. One man in particular “ often and 
londly called on the king to undertake an offen- 
five war againſt Ruſſia, and pledged himſelf to 
"_ his majeſty s ſlirrup whenever he jhould mount his 

horſe ſo carry that Toar into execution. And yet it is 
under the protection of the hoſtile armies of Ruſ- 


ſia, that this ſame man has returned again to Po- 


land, The ſpeech above quoted, is a ſufficient 
proof that the king conſidered a connection with 
Ruſha as moſt beneficial to his country. His 
diſcourſe on the 15th of March 1790 1s a clear 
evidence how little he was inclined to enter into 


new engagements, and how much he exerted 


himſelf to retard the determination of the diet. 
It is not then to be aſcribed to him, if the diet on 


that day unanimonſly reſolved to decree a new 


alliance ; but as his majeſty neither could, nor 


_ ought to put himſelf in oppoſition to the univer- 


ſal will of the aſſembly, his regard for the laws, 
and his ſtrict attention to an upright conduct con- 


vinced him, that he was bound not to deviate. 


from the line which had been traced out for his 


* Suchorzewſk1, 
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future courſe. It is neceſſary to remark in this 
place, that the court of Berlin, in teſtifying its de- 
fire for an alliance with Poland, urged, as a pre. 

liminary condition, that a new form of govern - 
ment ſhould be eſtabliſned, whoſe duration and 
ſtability might be relied on. The authentic 
proofs of this intimation, and of the court ot 
Berlin's approving the plan, are too well known 
to be here inſiſted on. As ſoon as the new ſyſ— 

tem took place, the ſpirit which actuated it, be- 
ing that of the ſupport of peace, and of reſtrain- 
ing itſelf within its own limits, without har— 
bouring the ſmalleſt hoſtile intention towards any 


foreign power, called on government to declare 


in the moſt ſolemn and prompt manner to the 
neighbouring potentates (and particularly to thote 

whote alliances with Poland were of ancient 
date) the true object of the law of the 3d of 
May. And it this notification did not take place, 
the omiſſion with great reaſon might have been 
imputed to the king, if he was not juſtified by 
the following fact ; that identical ally, who urged 
his advice and his ſervices with fo much importu- 
nity, by conſtantly repeating, that the emancipa- 
tion of Poland from foreign dependence was due 


only to his interpoſition, that very ally, I tay, 


twice prevented the king from carrying this de fign 
wo: exccution:: :-< This is not the time,” ſaid 
this ally, © to notify your plan to the ncighbour- 
ing powers; and it was leſs neceſſary, as I my- 


elf have paſſed a panegyric on the law of the 34 


of May, and have offered my congratulations on 
it, both to the Poliſh nation, and to the elector 


of Saxony; and from the benefits which I have 


been the means of conveying to the kingdom, I 


have a right to expect, that my advice ſhould 
have its proper weight.” 


4 „ Impartial 
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0 Impartial judges muſt determine, how far tlie 
king of Poland, under theſe circumſtances, had it 
in his power to act in direct oppoſition to the 
mode of conduct preſcrived by this ally at a time 
when the republic placed implicit confidence in 
him, intimating at the tame time tome doubts 
leſt his Poliſh majeſty, from motives of perſonal 
inclination and gratitude, ſhould be rather too 
much biaſſed in favour of ancient connections. 
It has been often objected to the king, that by the 
_ conſtitution of the 3d of May, he had in con- 
templation to annihilate the pre-eminence and 
ſplendour of the Poliſh nobility, and that from 
this proceeding he had to expect the general re- 
ſentment of this order ; but can there be a more 
fatisfactory anſwer to this objection than that all 
the provincial aſſemblies, (which are uniformly 
compoſed of nobility) without one exception, 
expreſſed their gratitude to the King for the act? 
and that this fame nobility, in ſhewing a favour- 
able diſpoſition towards the clats of burghers, have 
tignified their conviction that conſequences the 
moſt beneficial to theſtate at large, were the natural 
reſult of ameliorating the condition of this latter 
order of ſociety. It 1s neither to be imputed to 
the king nor to the diet, that preciſely at this time 
the French Revolutioniſts acted on principles di- 
rectly oppoſite to thoſe attempted to be eſtabliſh- 
ed in Poland. In the latter country the nobility 
in reſerving to itſelf the principal rank and in 
expreſſly confining to that claſs thie government 
of the republic, at the ſame time that many Pri- 
vileges were granted to the burghers, have done 
nothing more in this, than in ſome degree leſſen- 
ing the diſtance and diftinction that exiſted be- 
tween themſelves and the order of the third eſ- 
tate; in Fran, on the contrary, the third eſtate 


has 
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has completely overwhelmed the claſs of nobility. 
In Poland the Holy Catholic Religion, honoured 


with every mark of ſolemnity, and ns ire 


as ſupreme, received a firm eſtabliſhment by the 
Act of the-3d of May. Nothing more ſtrongly 
diſcriminates the features that characteriſe the two 
conſtitutions, than the different conduct of France 
on the ſubject of religion. It is in vain then to 
pretend to find a reſemblance between the ſyſ- 


tems of the two countries; this reſemblance has 


no exiſtence but in the imaginations of thoſe 


who have views of their own in | making the com- 
pariſon. - It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the 
king's plan in favour of the burghers was far 
leſs comprehenſive than that unanimouſly adopt- 
ed the 18th of April 1791, the author of which 


was the man who was ſo prompt to hold the 
king's ſtirrup when he ſhould mount his horſe to 


lead the army of the Tepublic againſt the Ruſſian 


invaders.” 


To return Grow: this a the kingdom 


or republic of Poland, lately emancipated from 


the tyranny of its nobles, found, ere it could en- 


joy the advantages of a happy change, in its moſt 
powerful neighbour, a decided and moſt invete- 
rate enemy; for on the 18th of May, the Ruſlian 
reſident at Warſaw delivered a hoſtile declara- 


tion to the diet, which was immediately followed 


buy an wrafion of the Poliſh territories : ; 


. of Mr. Bu.caxow, Ruſfan Ambaſſador 
at Warſaw. 


The liberty and independence of the illuſ- 
trious republic of Poland have at all times at- 
tracted the attention and concern of all her 
neighbours, 


« Her 
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6 Her majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, 


who, together with this claim ſtill unites the 
right of her formal and poſitive engagements 
with the republic, has endeavoured in a more 
peculiar manner to watch over the inviolable pre- 


tervation of theſe two precious attributes of her 


political exiſtence. 


_ « Theſe continual and generous endeavours of 


her majeſty, being the effects of her love for juſ- 
| tice and order, as well as her affection and good 
wiſhes towards a nation, whom the identity of 
origin, language, and ſo many other natural re- 
lations with the nation ſhe reigns over, rendered 
dear to her, did doubtleſs repreſs the ambition 
and avidity of thoſe rulers who, not ſatisfied 
with the ſhare of authority aſſigned to them by 
the laws of the ſtate, aſpired at a greater extent 
of power at the expence of theſe very laws. 


« With this intent they have, on one hand, 


neglected nothing for tiring the active vigilance 


ol the empreſs over the integrity of the rights and 
prerogatives of the illuſtrious Poliſh nation; and, 


on the other hand, for defaming the purity and 


munificence of her intentions, and placing them 
on every occaſion in the moſt odious point of 
view. 

In this manner they had the perfide dex- 
terity to cauſe to be declared, as a cumberſome 
and humiliating yoke, the act by which Ruſha 
guarantees the lawful conſtitution of this nation; 
whereas the greateſt realms, and among the reſt 
the German empire, far from rejecting ſuch like 
guarantees, have conſidered, ſought, and ac- 
cepted them as the moſt ſtable foundation of their 
property and independence. 

Events of a recent nature ſhew better than 
all proofs, how nabe and efficacious 
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ſuch a guarantee might be; and that the republic 
without them, after having been involved by the 
practices of her internal enemies, to recover her 
conſtitution, could have no other claim on the 
intervention of the empreſs, than ſolely her inend- 
ſhip and generoſity. 

* Meanwhile, thoſe who very long ſince medi. 


| tated the degradation and ruin of the ancient li- 
berty of the republic, grew bolder and bolder, 


when part of the nation propoſed all ſorts of per- 
verſe and erroneous notions, and only waited for 
a favourable moment to execute their ruinous de- 


figns. They thought they would find it in the 


two wars by which Ruſſia was attacked at once, 


About this time the diet aſſembled at Warſaw. 
The inſtructions which the legates had received 


from their waywodſhips, fixed the ſame as a free 
and ordinary diet. All at once it was transform- | 


ed into a confederate diet without any known 
good reaſons. The Act of Confederation, which 
was made public, announced the tranſactions ot 
the ſame. Its chief objects were to be, The 


„ maintenance of the free republican govern- 


„ ment the maintenance of the magiſtrates in 
5e their functions and actual limits---and the pre- 
« ſervation of the property of citizens.“ 

It belongs to the people of the Poliſh nation 


_ themſelves, to judge from the conſequences and 
reſult of the tranſactions of this diet, how far it 


has abuſed public confidence by departing from 


the original objects of its meeting, and adopt- 
Ing others which were entirely oppoſite to them. 


Without entering upon an enumeration of all the 
illegalities and violation of the laws and immuni— 
ties of the republic, which this confederate dict, 
or rather the faction prevailing in it, prefumet to 


| exccute, it will ſuffice to ſay, that after having 


uſurped, , 
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uſurped, mingled, and concentrated in itſelf all 
branches of power, whoſe union in the hand of 
one individual 1s utterly inconfiſtent with repub- 
lican principles, has moreover uſurped in a moſt 
tyrannical manner each branch of this power; 
it has prolonged its duration for above three 


years and an half (a duration of which the Poliſh 


annals do not offer a ſingle inſtance), and finally 
crowned all its ruinous enterpriſes by totally ſub- 
verting, on the 3d of May 1791, the edifice of go- 
vernment, under which the republic was happy 
for ſo many years. | 
On that day this edifice vaniſhed, and on its 
ruins aroſe a monarchy, which in its new laws by 
which it was thought to limit it, offers nothing 
but contradictions, incoherency with the old laws, 
an entire inſufficiency in every reſpect, which 
leaves not even to the Polanders the ſhade of that 
liberty and thoſe prerogatives of which they were 
always fo jealous. | | 
«© The elective throne is rendered an hereditary 


one, and this law, which the wiſdom of their 


anceſtors had dictated, and which forbids to med- 
dlle during the life-time of the king with the elec- 
tion of his ſucceſſor, was tranſgreſſed in as raſh 
a manner, as were all thoſe that guaranteed 
the perpetual conſi ſtency of the republic. 

The means made uſe of for executing theſe 


violent actions were well enough calculated to 


characteriſe them. On the day of the revolution 


the palace and .the diet-hall were crowded with 


the Warſaw mob. Armed perſons were intro- 

duced - cannons were brought from the arſenal, 

in order to fire on ſuch as might endeavour to 

prevent the ſucceſs of the plot. The regiment of 

artillery and the Lithuanian guards were aftem- 

vled for ſupporting the mob. Their fury was ex- 
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cited at thoſe whoſe reſiſtance was dreaded. 
Several legates who perſevered in their patriotic 
| ſentiments were threatened with death. When 
the legate of Kalitſch humbly approached the 
throne 1 to remind the king of his ſacred oath con- 
cerning the pada conventa, that ſacred and indiſ- 
ſoluble tie which connects him with the nation, 
he was trod under foot in an unmerciful man- 
ner, in ſpite of his inviolable character as a re- 
prefentative of the nation, to the ſhame and diſ- 
grace of every Polander who has not loft all 
ſenſe of honour and liberty. A revolution effec- 
tuated in this manner was deemed by its promoters 
to have been the free wiſh of the nation. nw 
Not ſatisfied with the internal misfortunes 
they brought upon their unhappy mother country, 
they alſo endeavoured by all poſſible methods to 
hurt her abroad, by plunging her into dil- 
cords, which are likely to degenerate into an 
open war with Pruſſia, the old ally, the beſt and 
moſt ſolid friend of the republic, and the Poliſh 
nation. 
At required the whole extent of the known 
generoſity of the empreſs, and eſpecially that 
_ juſtice and penetration by which ſhe knows how | 


to diſcern the intentions of the ſpirit of party 


from the general wiſh of the nation, to prevent | 
her from 1ooner reſenting the extreme abuſes by 
which the has been continually provoked. 
A brief enumeration of the firing of facts 
belonging to this matter, will ſet the truth or this 
ard on 1 in a proper light. 
At the time of the Seckbration of war, 40 
which Ruſſia was neceſſitated by the Ottoman 
Porte, the ambaſſador of the empreſs delivered to 
the miniſtry of the republic, which had then no 


diet, a note, 3 them of the inſtantaneous 
marching 
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marching of the Ruſſian troops through the Po- 
| liſh ſtates, and propoſing to appoint commiſfion- 
ers in the palatinates that were neareſt to the 
quarters of thete troops, in order to agree with 
them concerning the furniſhing and payment of 
the requiſite forage. 

„All this was regulated and amicably agreed 
upon with mutual ſatisfaction, though at that 
very period animoſity and rancour ſeemed al- 
ready to manifeſt themſelves. But as ſoon as the 
diet was formed, and the long harboured plan of 
ſubverting the republic had got the better of all 
conſideration with reſpect to the preſervation of 
peace within and without the kingdom, it was 
not only required unmediately to withdraw the 
Ruftian troops from the Poliſh territory, without 
even excepting the ſmall number of thoſe. that 
were to guard the magazines, but alſo the fur- 
niſhing them with proviſions was rendered diffi- 
cult by means of ſeveral impediments ; the eſta- 
bliſhing of new magazines for their ſupport was 
oppoſed, and it was required that even the old 
magazines ſhould be removed beyond the fron- 
tiers of the republic. On the tame occaſion, the 
| treaſury board made the unjuſt propoſal, that on 
croſſing the river Dniefter, duties of exports 
ſhould be collected for theſe magazines, which 
were procured at a conſiderable expence, and 
greatly to the advantage of the Poliſh citizens. 
. © Such a procceding was, in fact, contrary to 
the reciprocal equity which two neighbouring, 
friendly and allied ftates owe one another. 
I be oppreflions of all kinds practiſed upon 
the ſubjects of her majeſty the empreſs were 
carried to ſuch a height, that ſome of them, 
whoſe buſineſs retained them on the territory of 
the republic, and who, fully relying on the ſanc- 
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lity and inviolability of exiſting treaties, and the 
taw of nations, though carrying their trade on in 
the quieteſt manner, were, notwithſtanding, moſt 
maliciouſly impeached for having excited the in- 
habitants of the places to inſurrection, and were 
arreſted and thrown» ito priſons. When the 
judges who were commiſſioned to try thoſe peo- 
ple found no traces of the crime they ſtood im- 
peached for, they had recourſe to the torture to 
extort a confeſſion ; and after having in this man- 
ner forced it out, theſe hard-hearted judges con- 
demned them to die, and abſolutely had the ſen- 
tence carried into execution. This firſt eſſay of 
inhumanity, injuſtice, and cruelty, opened a 
vaſt field for inquiſitions of all kinds, by which 
the provinces were chiefly oppreſſed, whole inha- 
bitants confeſs the orthodox Greek religion. The 
biſhop of Przejaſlaw and abbot of Sluck, though 
an imperial ſubject, fell a victim to this perfecu- 
tion. Notwithſtanding his high eccleſiaſtic dig- 
nity, purity of manners, and auſterity of princi- 
ples, he was accuſed of crimes, which malice, 
and the eagerneſs of increaſing the once effectu- 
ated fermentation, invented upon every occafion; - 
the prelate was arreſted and conducted to War- 
ſaw, where he was doomed to laſting impriſon- 
ment. Even in the center of the metropolis, and 
towards the empreſs's miniſters, the law of na- 
tions was as little reſpected ; for their chapel, 
which is confidered as a part of the hotel occu- 
pied by them (and the Ruſſian arms being ſuſ- 
pended, clearly proves to every body that it is a 
privileged place), was forced by Poliſh ſoldiers, 
who ſeized upon the miniſter of the altar, and 
| carried him before an incompetent tribunal. The 
f ſatisfaction which the miniſter has demanded on 
| this ſubject, has been refuſed upon vague and in- 
55 ſignificant 
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fignificant pretences. In ſhort, not only the ſo- 
| jemn treaties which connected Ruſſia and Poland 
were violated and tranſgreſſed in the moſt impor- 
tant articles, but the animoſity has been carried 
ſo far as to ſend an extraordinary deputation to 
Turkey, then in open war with Ruſſia, offering 
to this power an offenſive treaty aimed againſt 
KRuſſia. A fact, of which the archives of the 
miniſterial correſpondence of the cabinet of 
Warſaw contain the documents and the cleareſt 
proots. * 

5 The We due to the perſon and the exalt- 
ed rank of the empreſs, was not obſerved in the 
ſpeeches held in public ſeſſions in the diet, and 
this rudeneſs, inſtead of being reprimanded as it 
deſerved, was even encouraged and applauded by 
the chiefs of the party that ſabverted the laws 
and conſtitution of the republic. 

< 'The leaſt of theſe grievances, without men- 
tioning thoſe which are voluntarily ſuppreſſed 
tor the ſake of brevity, would already juſtify, in 
the face of God and men, the reſolution of her 
majeſty to take 1ignal vengeance. Yet it is not 
with this view that her majeſty publiſhes this de- 
claration of the ſaid grievances. Her innate 
equity does not ſuffer her to confound all the Po- 
l{h nation with one of the parties which has be- 
trayed her majeſty's confidence. The empreſs, 
on the contrary, is fully convinced, that the 
greateſt number had no ſhare in any of the things 
attc mpted againſt herſelf and the republic. 
Por this very reaſon ſhe is willing to ſacri 
_ fee her juſt reſentment to a hope more compa- 
tile with her generous and pacitic ſentiments, of 
ſceing all thoſe grievances remedied by means 
of a new Get, which ſhall more ſtrictly adhere 
to the orders of their ſuperiors, and the immut- 
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able fundamental laws of the ſtate, than the pre- 
ſent exiſting diet, which has treſpaſſed upon them 
all in the moſt manifeſt manner, and marked all 
their tranſactions, in oppoſition to thoſe laws, 
with the ſtamp of their own illegality. 

© But ſhould her majeſty refuſe to liſten to the 
voice of her own reſentment, ſhe cannot be 
deaf to the voice of claims made to her by a 
great number of Polanders, among whom arc 
ſeveral who are as illuſtrious by birth and rank in 
the republic, as they are by their patriotic virtucs 
and ability for ſerving the ſtate. 

Animated by a pure and W zeal 
for the welfare of their country, and the recovery 
of its former liberty and independe nce, they 
have united themſelves for the purpoſe of forming 
a lawful confederation, as the only eitectual remedy 
for the misfortunes which the z % confederation 
and uſurpations at Warſaw have cauſed to the 1 na- 
tion. 

With theſe ſentiments they have claimed the 

ſupport and aſſiſtance of the empreſs, who did 
not heſitate to aſſure them of both, being guided 
on her-part by her friendly and amicable diſpoſi- 
tions in favour of the republic, and her detire of 
ſtrictly fulfilling the obligations of, her treaties. 

In order to fulfil her promiſe, the empret 
has ordered part of her troops to enter the territory 
of the republic. They ſhew themtelves there as 
friends, and for co-operating in the re-eflavliſÞmont of 
the rights aud prerogatives of the republic. AM ten 
as ſhall receive them under this title, will, beſides 
a perfect oblivion of what is paſt, receive every 
protection and ſecurity for their perſons and pf 
perty. Her majeſty hopes, that all good Poland- 
ers, who truly loye their native countr „ Will 


know how to value the intentions of her impe 
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rial majeſty, and perceive that it is for their own | 
benefit that they ſhould co-operate, with all their 


heart and foul, in the generous endeavours which 
her majeſty 1s to employ in conjunction with all 
true patriots, for reſtoring to the republic liberty 
and laws, of which it has been deprived by the 


pretended conſtitution of the 3d of May. If 


there ſhould be any who harbour any ſeruple 
concerning the oath which they have been led to 
take from error, or which they were compelled 


to by force and ſeduction, ſuch may conſider 


that hat is the only true and ſacred oath by 
which they engaged to maintain and defend the 


free and republican government under which they 


were born; and that the renewal of this former 
oath 1s the only means of repairing the perjury 
of which they have been guilty in taking the 
new oath. Yet if there are any found who, 


perſevering in a perverſe way of thinking, ſhould 


oppoſe the benevolent intentions of the empreſs, 
aud the patriotic wiſhes of their fellow-citizens, 
they may thank themſelves if they meet with the 
treatment they deſerve; the more fo, as they had 
it in their power to ſecure themſelves by a fincere 


auen of their errors. 
The extraordinary ambaſſ. 14 and miniſter 


plenipotentiary has orders to notify theſe reſolu- 


tions of her majeſty the empreſs, and allo to pub 
liſh her juſt motives; he is, moreover, to invite 
the illuſtrious Poliſh nation to place an unlimited 


confidence in the generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs 
which induce her to take this ſtep, and which 


make her moſt ardently defire that the republic, 
by means of a prudent balance of the different 


powers, which forms the ſafeſt means of ſecuring 
both her internal tranquillity and her good un- 
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derſtanding with her neighbours, ſhould recover 
the ſolid baſis of its true welfare. 

Given at Warſaw, May 7-18, 1792. 


(Signed) 
D. Vox BurLGcakow.” 


On the 21ſt the Ling of Poland laid this de- 
claration before the diet, and as ſoon as it was 
read, this truly patriotic prince obſerved to the 
deputies, that the deſign of the empreſs was evi- 
dently to annihilate the diet and overturn the 
conſtitution : he preſſed the neceſſity of employ- 


ing means for the defence of the country; theſe 


were two-fold: the firſt, he ſaid, conſiſted in the 
exerciſe of all that courage and reſolution might 
inſpire, and that whatever in this reſpect the diet 
ſhould determine, he ſhould not only approve, 
but encounter every danger to execute: the ſe- 
cond, in negociation. For this purpoſe,” con- 
tinued his majeſty, © we ſhould apply to our ally 
the king of Pruſſia, who, from the beginning of 
the preſent diet, has concurred in our delibera- 
tions, eſpecially i in thoſe which tended to libe— 
rate us from the guarantce of Ruſſia, in remov- 


ing the Ruſſian magazines and troops from our 


territories, and in our embally to the Ottoman- 
Porte; but, above all, in our forming a govern- 
ment on whoſe baſis he could build an alliance 
with us, w hereby he tolemuly engaged himſelf to 
uſe, firſt, his own good offices, and, in caſe of their 
ſailing, to afſiſt us effectually with Luſk dient forces 
to maintain our independence and poffeſſious k. 

Both theſe objects are eſſentially attacked by the 
declaration before you, which treats as crimes 
and tranſgreſſions thoſe very acts that paſſed in 


See the note in p. 412, 413. 
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perfect underſtanding with, and with the unani- 
mous concurrence of, the king of Pruſſia.“ 

In this ſpeech the king of Poland alto recom- 
mended calling upon the afliſtance of the king of 
Hungary and the elector of Saxony, and con- 
cludes with exhorting the diet to vigorous prepa- 
rations for defence, ſhould negociation fail. 

The next day the diet addrefled the king with 
thanks for his paternal and patriotic ſpeech, and, 
by a decree, inveſted him with the chief com- 
mand of the armies of the republic; it was alto 
followed by another, ſetting forth, that every de- 
vaſtation, damage, or diminution of property, 
_ occaſioned to individuals by the march or inva- 
ſion of foreign troops, ſhould be indemnified by 
a fraternal contribution of the whole nation. 

While the king and diet were thus confidering 
how to deprecate or refift the calamities of war, 
a body of Ruffian troops penetrated into the 
territory of the republic, near Mohilow, in Po- 
dolia, under the command of general Rochow- 
ſki; ſome other corps, at the tame time, paſſed 
the eaſtern frontiers at different places. To op- 
poſe this formidable invaſion, prince Poniatow- 
ki, collecting haſtily a ſmall body of forces, 
| marched toward the enemy, and on the 24th of 
May encamped at Tyurew. 

The diet, after making every practicable pro- 
viſton for the exigences of the ſtate, and com- 
mitting the entire conduct of the war to the 
king, Was prorogued on the 3 iſt of May: pre- 
vious to this, the following addreſs from the king 
to the army was publiſhed at Wartaw : 


Addreſs 
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Addreſs of the King to the Army. 


« By virtue of the conſtitution enacted 22d 
March 1792, the ſupreme and general com- 
mand of all the forces of the republic is entruſted 
to us. Thus the defence of our dear country 1; 
confided to Us and to You. The enemy that 


invades it is well known to every Polander. So 


many injuries, misfortunes, and humiliations, 
| heaped upon us by Ruſſia, call on God and your 


courage for vengeance. The war 1s no ſooner 


declared than begun, without the leaſt juſtifiable 


motive. Some degenerate Poles, rebels to their 
country, have lent a pretext for it. They with, 
with foreign aid, to reſtore the ancient anarchy, 


ſubjection, and inſignificance, which your king, 
at the head of a virtuous diet, has lackily ba— 
niſhed from the Polith territories. Brave coun- 
irymen ! we are now called upon to maintain 
our poſſeſſions, our honour, Hd our liberties, 
to defend our bret wen, to revenge ſo many 
wrongs, which we and our forefathers have ſuſ- 
fered, and to protect the honour of your king, 
who conſccrates, with pleaſure and fincerity, 
the remnant of bis old age to his country. The 
nation longed to have a reſpectable army. but 

anarchy and foreign influence always oppolrc 
it: at laſt, by cheerful offers, it is raiſed to 


have in you its defenders, the improvement ot 


whoſe condition was not forgotten by the re: 
ſent government. It was proper to add regulu— 
rity and diſcipline, common and neceifary in all 


armies, to the courage of Poles, which, though. 


they may ſeem new to you, are not the lets re- 


quiſite for the ſtrength, order, and glory ot the 
| arm. 
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army. To execute thoſe regulations ſhall be the 
duty of your commander, and to obey them 
ought to be your ambition : we all muſt obey 
the laws, and you thoſe who execute then The 
army we have oppoſ*d to us owes its ſtrength to 
a blind obedience and inbmilſion to orders. En- 
deavour to {urpats it even in this, and then net- 
ther its numbers nor its bravery will be able to 


intimidate the Poles. It is true, Rufflan troops 


have been accuſtomed to deſpiſe the Polith fol- 
ders, but you have now an open field to de- 
ſerve a more honourable opinion in future. 
Your country, for whoſe independence we are 
going to fight; your king, whoſe ſteps are di- 
rected by jute ſhall value and reward your 
merit and valour : you may be ſure of being am- 
ply repaid for the hazard of your lives, by the 
gratitude of your countrymen, by the acquiſition 
of glory, and by the hands of your king. 

Therefore, as your king and commander, 
we recommend to you molt earneſtly to unite 
good conduct to obedience, fortitude to courage, 
and love of your country to loyalty. 

Wee recommend to the commanding officers 
vicilance and attention, exemplary temperance 
and courage, vigour and juſtice, on every OC- 
caſion. | | | 

* The army of a free nation thus qualified, 
with a good cauſe on their fide, cannot fail to 
find their ſupport in the powertul. arm of the 
Omnipotent. You ſerve for honour---let it be 
your guide: the honour of a Poliſh ſoldier is of 
the higheſt importance, becauſe it is a pledge of 


all. 
„Do not ſuffer a traitor among you (ſhould 
any unfortunately: be tound), aud the ſafety of 
| your 


his allegiance to his country, to Wer he owes 
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your country will be your own work. In every 


danger remember and think of your dear coun- 
try; our liſe is the leaſt thing we can offer her. 
Your common father, your king, and your com- 


mander, gives you for cver this word of com- 
mand---Children! Let us either live Ju: and re- 


Pected, or die with honour. 


Given at Warſaw, May 25th, the 28th year 
of our reign. 


(Signed) 


STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS, Rex.” 


The degenerate Poles alluded to in this ad- 


_ dreſs ſeemed to be as inconſiderable in mimber as 


in ability; the names of their leaders, which 


have appeared, are the nobles Potocki, Rze- 


wuſki, and Branicki, to whofe party none were 
attached but their immediate dependents, though 
it is probable they perſuaded the empreſs of Ruf- 


tia that numbers would join their rebellious con- 
federacy. 


While every warlike preparation that time or 
cireumſtance permitted was going forward at 
Warſaw, and on the caſtern frontiers, the king, 
by an official note, communicated to the Pruf- 
fian àmbaflador at his court, the marquis de Luc- 
cheſini, the declaration of the empreſs, which 
Bulgakow her arabaſtador had delivered; calling 
at the ſame time for the aſſiſtance of his ally the 
king of Pruſſia, in a preſſing manner, purſuant 


- to the 6th a in the treaty of alliance be- 


tween them x. 310 this communication and re- 
8 quiſition 


This wenty was dated March 29, 1790, The 6th article 
runs thus: — “ If any foreign power whatever ſhall, by virtue 


of any preceding om or 8 or any interpretation of 
| them; 
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uifition his Pruſſian majeſty anſwered, in the 
following letter: | | El 
Letter of the King of Pruſſia to the King of 
| | oland. = ce 
Berlin, Tune 8, 1792. 
« Sir, my Brother, 


«'The grand marthal of Lithuania, the comte 


de Potocki, has delivered to me your majeſty's 
letter, dated the 31ſt of May. I there ſee with 
regret the embarraſſment in which Poland finds 
itlelf now involved. But I will acknowledge, 


with equal frankneſs, that, aſter all that has 


paſſed for the laſt frelve months, theſe embar- 


raſſments were to be foreſeen. Your majeſty 


will recollect that, on more than one occaſion, 
the marquis de Luccheſini was charged to mani- 
feſt, not only to you, but to the preponderat- 
Ing members of the government, my juſt ap- 
prehenfions on this ſubject. From the moment 
that /e general re-eftabliſbment of tranquillity in 


Europe permitted me to explain myſelf, and that the 


empreſs of Ruffia had ſhewn a decided oppofition 
to the order of things eſtabliſhed on the 3d of 
May 1791, my way of thinking and the lan- 
guage of my miniſters have never varied; and in 
obſerving with a tranquil eye the new conſti- 


them, aſſume the right of interfering in the internal affairs of 


the republic of Poland, or its dependencies, at any time, or in 


any manner; his majeſty the king of Pruſſia will firſt employ his 
molt efficacious good offices to prevent hoſtilities ariſing out of 
ſuch a pretenſion ;—but if all his good offices ſhould fail of 
effect, and hoſtilities againſt PoJand ſhould be the conſequence, 
his majeſty the king of Pruſlia, conſidering this as a caſe 
falling within the meaning of the alliance, will aſſiſt the re- 
public according to the tenor of the 4th article of the preſent 
treaty. | = : 
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tution, which the republic has given to itſelf wirx- 
OUT MY PRIVITY OR CONCURRENCE *, I have never 
had the idea either of ſupport'hg or protecting 
it. I have predicted, on the contrary, that the 
threatening meaſures and the warlike prepara- 
tions which the diet unceafingly deliberated 
upon one after another, would intallibly provoke 
the reſentment of the empreſs of Ruſſia, and 
draw upon Poland the evils which they were 
undertaken to avoid. The event fully ſatisfied 
thoſe appearances, and one cannot diſſemble in 
the preteu. moment, that, without the new form 
of government for the republic, and without the ef- 
forts which they have announced for ſupporting it, 
the court of Ruſſia would not have determined 
on the vigorous proccedings the has now em- 
braced. 

«© Whatever be the friendſhip that I have 7 vor 
to your majeſty, and the intereſt I take in every 
thing that concerns you, you will yourſelf be- 
lieve that the ſtate of things being entirely 
changed ſince the alliance that 1 contrafted with the 
republic, and the preſent conjuncture, brought 
on by the conſtitution of the 3d of May 17 791, 
poſterior to my treaty, not being applicable to the 
engagements therein ſtipulated, it does not bc- 
long to me to refiſt the attack made on your 

majeſty, if the intentions of the patriotic party 
are ſtill the ſame, and if they perſiſt in the de- 
fire of maintaining their ozwn work; but if, 5e 
tracing their fleps, "they ſhall conſider the diffi- 
cultics that are ariſing upon all fides, I ſhall be 
ready to concert meatures with her majeſty, the 
empreſs of Ruſlia, and to explain myſelt, at 


the ſame time, with the court of Vienna, to | | 


ftrive to reconcile the different intereſts, and to 


Compare this with his Letters in p. 390, 391- 


agree 
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agree on meaſures capable of reſtoring to Poland 
its tranquillity. 

I flatter myſelf that your majeſty will find, 

in theſe diſpoſitions and in theſe affurances, the 

ſentiments of fincere friendſhip, and of the conſe dera- 
lia with which I am | 


Your Majeſty' s good Brother, 


FPrroeRICK-W ILLIAM.“ 


This anſwer was naturally conſidered by the 
Poliſh diet as an avowed dereliction, on the 
part of the Pruſſian _ of every exiſting 
trœaty. | | 

Hoſtilities had now commenced between the 
Poliſh and Ruſſian armies, and a number of 
kirmiſhes took place; the firſt of note was on 
the 26th of May, near prince Poniatowſki's 

camp, at Winica; an advanced party of the 
Kuſſian army appearing near a poſt occupied by 
licutenant Golejowtkit, with three hundred pi- 
quets, was attacked vigorouily by the Poles, 
and driven into a wood, where, imprudently 
purſuing the enemy, this ſmall body found itſelf 
drawn Trite an ambuſcade, being immediately 
ſurrounded by a body of 2009 horſe, two bat- 
talions of chaſſerrs, and fourteen pieces of can- 
non: through this body, however, the brave 
_ Poles cut their paſſage, with the loſs of 100 
men, having killed a much greater number of 
the enemy. | 

From that date, to the 17th of June, ſeveral 
other ſkirmiſhes happened, with various ſucceſs, 
between detachments of tho armies; but on this. 
day the main army of the Poles, under the com- 
mand of prince Poniatowfki, finding 1ts poſt at 
Volonna untenable, and its number far inferior 


to 
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to the Ruſſians, retreated towards Zielime, 
cloſely followed by the enemy ; but at this place, 
having been reinforced by ſome troops from 
Zaſlaw, halted; a battle was the conſequence, 
for the Ruſſians appearing. with an army of 
gooo infantry and 8000 horſe, a general en- 
gagement enſued, which was obſtinately conti- 
nued from ſeven in the morning until five in 


the afternoon, at which hour the Ruſſians at 


laſt gave way, leaving 4000 dead on the field. 
The loſs on the ſide of the Poles was, compa- 
_ ratively, inconſiderable, being only eſtimated at 
800 infantry and 300 horſe, 

On the other hand, the Ruſſian forces conti- | 
nued to penctrate the kingdom in ſeveral quar- 
ters; and the city of Wilna, and other places of 
conſequence, fell into their hands. _ 

To oppoſe the ſuperiority in number and di 
cipline of the invaders, Poland relied on the 
patriotic zcal of its people, and the bravery of 
its ſoldiers; both manifeſted themſelves; the 
peaſants furniſhed forage in many places without 
payment, others furniſhed horſes, and in every 
diſtrict patriotic contributions were made; the 
ſoldiers, determined to make up by valour every 
deficiency in ſkill, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
every action; and during the retreat of the army 
from Volonna, 500 of them, like the Grecks at 
Thermopylæ, to ſtop the enemy, devoted their 
lives, and covered with their bodies the ground 
they diſputed. 
Aſtoniſhed at the unprovoked invaſion of their 

country by the armies of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
and not leſs at the king of Pruſſia's abſolute de- 
reliction of the treaties of alliance ſubſiſting be- 
tween him and the republic, the ſtates made to 


the emperor of Germany a ſimilar application 
with 
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with that addreſſed to Frederic, and received an 
_ anſwer equally unfavourable. 

The Poliſh ration, thus fruſtrated in every hop 
of ſuccour from its powerful neighbours, ſaw no- 
thing but the melancholy protpect of the fingle- 
handed oppoſition of a raw and inadequate army, 
without credit or reſources, againſt one of the 
miglitieſt potentates of the earth, it not openty 
alliſted, at leaſt ſecretly abetted, by all its neigh- 
bours, thoſe called 7nfidels alone excepted. 

The king, finding not only that his ally the 
| king of Pruſſia had deſerted him, but that he had 
joined the empreſs in her ambitious and tyranni- 
cal views, called a meeting of the deputies of the 
different provinces upon the 23d of July, to 
deliberate on the beſt meaſures to be purſued for 
the welfare of the country. Of two evils they 
were obliged to chooſe the leaſt ; either to have 
their country entirely deſtroyed by the immenſe 
armies which. were over-running it, and perhaps 
to have their exiſtence as a ſtate annihilated, or 

to agree to the haughty terms impoſed upon them 
by their too powerful neighbours. 

The king was obliged not only to annul the 
conſtitution of the 3d of May 1791, and agree 
to the re-eſtabliſhment of that which exiſted be- 
fore the revolution, but even to order the army 
under prince Poniatowſki to be delivered up to 
the Ruſſian general Brinicki. This was to take 
place, according to the agreement, on the 29th 
of July. 

Many people, however, diſſented from the 
general retolution. Malachowſki, Potocki, Sa- 
picha, Solticki, &c. refuſed to ſign the re-con- 
| tederation., Upwards of 4000 nobles, and ſeve- 
ral others, aſſembled, calling out“ The conſti- 


iution Without the king /” They tought aſter Ma- 
E e . 
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Jachow "Th prince Sapicha, Potocki, and Soltic- 
ki, and carried them round in public. 


In the grand dukedom of Lithuania, in parti- 


cular, a ſpirit of reſiſtance manifeſted itſelf. 
What a difgrace to the policy of Europe, that 
not one {tate could be found friendly to a cauſe 
10 honourable to humanity ! Not long before this 
period Europe was on the eve of a general war fora 


barren territory between the Bog and the Dnciſ- 


ter, to preſerve the balance of power; and here 
a whole kingdom was allowed to fall a victim 
to the ambition of Ruſſia, without a ſingle ſuſ- 


picion being threwn out by any one power that 


the ſame balance would be thereby endangered ! 
The manifeſto or declaration of his excellency 
count Malachowſki, marthal of the diet, was as 
follows: 
„ Staniflaus Nalecz, count Malachowlki, mar- 
Jhal of the diet, and of the confederation of the 
provinces of the crown, Knight of the Poliſh or- 


ders, &c. appearing in perſon at the territorial, 


chancery of W has frecly and voluntarily, 
in preſelec of all the officers of the ſaid chan- 
cery, made a declaration of the en te- 


nor: — 
In this mournful criſis, 0 diforders exiſt 


= h ought to wound the 3 of every Citizen 


faithful to his duty, in this fatal moment, when 
we ſec with grief a powerful foreign force, au- 
thorized this day, by the adhefion of his majeſty 
to the confederation of Targowicz, to deſtroy the 


work of our regeneration—this ſalutary work, 


undertaken and achieved under the auſpices ot 


liberty this work which the whole nation ap- 


plauded with tranſport, and which ſhe had fworn 
o maintain with all her power's : 


c 1 yield | 


. * PETIT, 54 
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«& I yield to the dictates of my conſcience, and 
conſider it a ſacred duty openly to declare in 
the face of Heaven, of the whole univerſe, and 
of all poſterity, that I ſee, and ever ſhall fee, in 
the confederation of Targowicz, formed under 
the protection of, and ſupported by a foreign 
army, an act of open deſpotiſm, contrary to the 
withes as well as to the intereſts of the nation, 
and infringing the ſacred rights of all claſſes 
of citizens; an audacious enterprize which has 
been preceded by murder and diſaſters, and which 
will infallibly be followed by anarchy, ſervitude, 
and the total ruin of the republic. 5 

* This proteſt has not for its object to throw 
out the leaſt reproach againſt any perſon what- 
 loever. |: 

„ Inſenſible to all perſonal gricts, and not 
knowing either reſentment or hatred, my con- 
ſeience bears me witneſs that I never had any de- 
lire but for the glory and welfare of my coun- _ 
try; that I have employed myſelf faithfully to 
the amelioration of its preſent ſtate; that I have 
never wronged any perſon intentionally ; that I 
never attempted, by the help of a vile denen- 
dency, to ſecure the protection of any foreign 
court, or ever affected to defy any of them; 
and that, always faithful -to the obligations my 
ſituation impoted, I have endeavoured to fulfil 
my taſk with the moſt ſcrupulous exactitude. 
„ Full of this confidence, and fortified by 
the purity of my intention, I ſubmit to the Divine 
juſtice the deftinies of my country, and the pro- 
ccedings of thoſe whole pleature it has been to 
do hurt to the republic. I declare further, that 
the preſent diet and the confederation ſubfiſt in 
all their vigour---that the act of ſuſpenſion of 
the aſſembly gave to his majeſty the unlimited 

„ Le 2 right 
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right of convoking the diet whenever the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate require 1t---that this convoca- 
tion has not taken places and that, inſtead of 
terminating in the uſual manner this firſt legiſla- 
tive aſſembly, they have, contrary to the expreſs 
will of all its members, acceded to a new one 
formed at Targowicz, and which declares the 


others null and illegal. 


“Seeing, then, my country threatened with the 
greateſt evils, and not being willing my con- 


_ ſcience ſhould reproach me in any thing, I think 


myſelf obliged to inform my fellow-citizens of 
all the fatal ills with which they have been 


2 threatened. 


„Ob, nation, that I bear in my boſom ! Oh, 


my dear co-patriots! I partake of your misfor- 


tunes, but I cannot ſoften them. Alas! there 
only remains for me to offer you tears; my fide- 
lity and my inviolable attachment are known 
to you, Nothing can diminiſh or deſtroy them; 
but J cannot give you any more proof of them. 
as they have deprived me of the means. 


(Signed) 


S. N. Maracnowsky, 
Marſhal of the Diet, 
And underneath _ 
-Pocnarta,. 
Regent of the waned bf 


| Another proteſt, to the ſame vurport, was en- 


tered by prince Cafimir Sapicha, marſhal of the 


confederation of the grand duchy of Lithuania, 
and regiſtered in the acts of the territorial chan- 


. cery of the duchy, at the palace of the king at 
Wartaw, 


Thoſe | 
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Thoſe who can ſtill want proofs of the dupli- 
_ city of the Pruffian monarch may compare the 
tenor, but . more particularly the firſt paragraph, 


pf the following declaration with the two letters 


of his inſerted in this Hiſtory, page 399, 3 91. 


Declaration of his Majeſiy the King of Pruſſia, re- 
3 the March of his Troops into Poland. 


« It is known to all Europe, that the change of 
government which took place in Poland on the 
zd of May 1791, without the knowledge or parti- 
cipation of the neighbouring friendly pewwers, has ex- 
cited the diſpleaſure and diſſatisfaction of a great 

art of the nation; and that thote who remained 


faithful to the ancient form of government, im- 


plored the aſſiſtance of the elevated princeſs who 


had guaranteed it. 
Her Ruſſian imperial majeſty liſtened to the 


call, and flew to their aſſiſtance with a conſider- 


able body of troops, which were ſent by divi- 


fions into thoſe provinces where their preſence 
appeared to be moſt neceſſary. Under their pro- 
tection, the principal members of nobility en- 
tered into a general confederation, whoſe preſent 
labours are devoted to the ſuppreſſion of the 


_ abuſes of introduced innovations, and tending to 


reſtore virtue to the conſtitution of their coun- 
try. 
| 2 From that moment Prufiia could not but 
feel a concern for the fate of Poland, partly as a 
neighbour, partly on account of the references 
which mutually ſubſiſt between theſe two ſtates. 
Thoſe great events could not but excite her at- 
tention; but the king always cheriſhed hopes 
that the troubles would ſoon be happily termi- 
nated; and expected, therefore, to be able to 
E 3 ſorego 
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forego his interference, eſpecially in a moment 
when objects, momentous and worthy of his 
ſolicitude, occupied him in another quarter. 
His expectation was, however, diſappointed. 
The (ſo-called) patriotic party, inſtead of yielding 
to the ſalutary deſigns of the court of Ruſſia, 
had even the temerity to make an obſtinate refiſt- 
ance againſt the imperial troops; and, although 
their weakneſs ſoon forced them to renounce 
the chimerical idea of an open war, they ſtill 
continue to create private combinations, viſibly 


_ tending to ſubvert order and public tranquillity. 


Even the king's own dominions feel their conſe- 


_ quences: by repeated exceſſes and violations of 
territory. But what ſtill more requires the ſeri- 


ous attention of the king and all the neighbour- 


ing powers, 15 the propagation of French Demo- 


cracy, and the principles of that deteſtable tac- 
tion who ſeek to make proſelytes every where, 
and who have already been fo well received in 
Poland, that the enterprizes of the Jacobin emiſ- 


ſaries are not only moſt powerfully ſeconded 
there, but even revolution ſocieties eſtabliſhed, 
who make an open een of their Prin- 
ciples. | 
5 Great Foland is chiefly infected "ith that 
dangerous poiſon, and contains the greateſt num- 


ber of the zealous profeſſors of miſtaken patrio- 


tiim. Their connections with the French clubs 
muſt inſpire his majeſty with a juſt diſtruſt on 
account of the ſafety of his own dominions, and 
therefore put him under the neceſfity of iaking 
effective meaſures. 
* His majeſty being neceſſitated, in combina- | 
tion with the allied courts, to continue the war, 
and being on the eve of opening a campaign, 
thought 
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thought it proper to concert meaſures with the 
courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh; and their im- 
perial majeſties could not torbear owning, that 
. from ſound policy it ſhould not be allowed that 
the factious ſhould he ſuffered to be free in Po- 
land, and expoſe his majeſty to the danger of 
having an enemy in the rear, whoſe violent and 
wild enterprizes might become a ſource of freth 
troubles. : 4 : 
His majeſty has, therefore, reſolved to get the 
ſtart of them, by ſending a ſufficient body of 
troops, under the command of M. de Mollen- 
dorf, general of infantry, into the territories of _ 
the republic, and eſpecially into ſeveral diſtricts 
of Great Poland. TS | _ 
* 'Theſe meaſures of precaution have for their 
aim to cover the Pruſſian territories ; to ſuppreſs ' 
the ill-diſpoſed incendiaries and diſturbers of 
__ tranquillity ; to reſtore and maintain order and 
tranquillity; and laſtly, to afford efficacious 
protection to the well-diſpoſed inhabitants. It 
will only depend on them to merit that protec- 
tion by a tranquil and prudent conduct, by giv- 
ing to the Pruſſian troops a friendly reception 
and treatment, and by aſſiſting them with what- 
ever they may want, and tacilitating their ſubſiſt- 
ence. The commanding general ſhall, on his 
own part, not be wanting to maintain good and 
ſevere diſcipline, to diſburthen the inhabitants as 
much as in his power ſhall be, to redreſs all their 
_ grievances, and to pay punctually for the ſup- 
plwies which he may have occaſion for, The 
king is fond of cheriſhing the hope that, with 
| ſentiments ſo pacific, he may depend on the 
good will of a nation, whoſe proſperity cannot 
be indifferent to his majeſty, and to whom his 
= „ majeſty 
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majeſty wiſhes to give real proofs of his affection - 


and good wiſhes.” 
_ Berlin, Jan. 6, 1793. 


The Pruſſian troops entered Thorn on the 24th 


of January ; Dantzic ſoon after became com- 


pletely a Pruſſian town, and a Gazette of the 
day gives us the following ſtatement : A garriſon 
of 2700 men are quartered upon the inhabitants; 

a commiſſary is arrived to regulate our imports, 

duties, exciſe, &c.; the old municipal govern- 
ment ſtill remains; but that alſo muſt ſoon give 
place to another arrangement. Some indivi- 
duals among our chief citizens have leſt the town, 
and gone to ſettle at Hamburgh and other places, 
not chooſing to live under a military government. 
The comfortable fide of our proſpect is an increaſe 


of trade, and of the means of ſubſiſtence to the 


poor claſſes of the people, who have for many 
years paſt ſuffered grievouſly from the conſe- 


quences of the oppreſſive conduct of our neigh- 


bours, and the gradual. decay of our trade. 
Dantzic has loſt one fifth of its inhabitants from 


| theſe cauſes in the Jaſt ten years. The preſent 


acquiſitions made by Pruſſia, though vaſtly infe- 
rior to what Ruſſia gains, are indeed very impor- 


tant: they contain above 1061 ſquare German 


miles, above 500 Engliſh miles ſquare; 262 
dens or cities, 8274 villages, and 1,136,380 
fout-. 
On tne 3d of February 179; was iſſucd the 
oll Ving f 
Proieſe of the. Serene Confelirated Republic of Poland 
aging! 85 aul entrance of the Pruſſian Troops 
21406 ifs Terrilor F. 


„Fay durabli events or great ee have, in 


turns, railed and toan eminent degree of 


_ 
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iplendour, or plunged it into a ſtate of weak- 

nets and oppreſſion; but amidſt thete changes of 
oppoſite circumſtances, unſhaken conſtancy has 
always proved the elevation of its national cha- 
Tacter, | 

*The ſhort interval of the four laſt years has 
ſcen obſcuredthis aſpect, honourable for the nation. 
The diet of 1788 aſſembled at an epoch which, 
by a fortunate concurrence of circumſtances, 
preſented to Poland both the hopes and means of 
ſecuring the baſis of its republican government, 
became to it a ſource of evils, aggrav ated by their 
contraſt with its vaniſhed hopes. Seduction mit- 
led confident patriotiſm, and diſtorted its pure 
and beneficent views. 

The revolution of the 3d 4 May 1791, plan- 
ned and effected without the ſupport of the na- 
tional will, without the concurrence of its neigh- 
bours, by transforming a republic into a monar- 

chy, made deſpotiſin prevail within it, together 

with the dread of external ſtorms, exc Hed by the 
diſcontent of neighbouring courts. 
A conſtitution which infringed the antient pre- 
rogatives of citizens, cemented with the blood of 
their anceſtors, and incompatible with the poli- 
tical convenience of the powers who ſurround us, 
was deſtitute of the baſis e to give it ſoli- 
clity. 

Faithful to our engagements, het majeſty the 
empreſs of all the Ruſſias, that auguſt ally of Po- 
land, and the guarantee of 1 its government, deign- 
ed to offer to the nation, in the generous aillit- 
ance of her power, a flattering proipect of the 
re-eſtablithment of its libertics, Its inde pendence, 
its fovereignty, and its integrity. 

« Virtuous citizens, determined ito prefer death to 
ſlavery, did not hefitate to adhere to views fo 


| confoling 
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conſoling to their country, while others, retiring 
from their homes, and yielding to circumſtances, 

waited only for that favourable moment which 
every thing ſcemed to preſage to them. The de- 

claration of the court of Peterſburgh fecured to 
the Poles their republic, a free government, na- 
tional independence, and the integrity of their do- 
mains. Peace and liberty preceded the banners 
of the Ruſſian troops, who entered the territories 
of the republic as friends and auxiliaries. The 
abuſive employment, however, of the national 
forces, in oppoſing an imprudent reſiſtance, ſoon 
filled every virtuous citizen with grief, on ſeeing 
the blood of his brethren laviſhed without reflec- 
tion. 

Ihe reign, however, of error att diſorder ſoon 
diſappeared, ſentiments of fraternity brought to- 
gether every heart. The king, the army, and 
the whole nation adhered to the band of confede- 
ration formed at Targowicz on the 14th of May 
1792. Trouble and conſternation then gave 
place to emotions of hope and joy. The calm 

re-eſtabliſhed at home---the ſupport of foreign 
aſſiſtance confidence founded on the juſtice of 
the cauſe, and on the good diſpoſition of our 
neighbours, all concurred to baniſh unecaſineſs. 
The national character excluded every idea of 
perſecution. The perſons and property, there- 
fore, of individuals moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
oppoſition to the falutary views of the confede- 
ration were reſpected---Ruſfian troops cantoned 
in the different provinces every where obſerved 
ftrict diſcipline; and if ſome citizens now and 
then experienced acts of oppreſſion, theſe ſingle 
injuries, from which people are not entirely free 
on the part of national troops, even in the time 


| of peace, were the work only of ſome ſubaltern 
com- 
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commanders, and were redreſſed as ſoon as 


known. 
The confederation already imagined that it was 
about to accompliſh its end; its labours tending 
to regenerate the republican government, were 
already about to ſecure the liberty of the citizen, 
and to eſtabliſh friendſhip and good underſtand- 
ing between 1t and neighbouring ſtates; already 
had the republic arrived at the period when it 
was about to enjoy in the boſom of peace the 
fruits of the active. zeal of citizens, who had the 


courage to ſeize the helm of affairs at 10 difficult 


a N | 
„The purity of their intentions una dit- 


perſed the clouds of prejudice, and the nation 


waited with confidence for the reſult of labours 
undertaken for the public happinels. 

Such was the ſtate of things in Poland when 
the declaration of his majeſty the king of Pruflia 
troze every heart with terror and {urprite. The 
motives aſſigned for the entrance of the Pruſſian 
troops into the territories of the republic, could 


not fail to give riſe to uncaſy ſuſpicions in the 


minds of the Poles, whole character is as loyal 
as their conduct is open. 

Alarmed by the pretended progreis of democra- 
cy in Poland, and ſtill more by the rite of clubs 
deſtined to propagate it, The king of Pruſſia, 


lays the declaration, * en about to open a fe- 
cond carnpaign, thought it would not be proper 


to leave behind him an enemy from whom he had 
every thing to fear. He contequently conſidered 
it as an indiſpenſable precaution to cauue a part 


of his tags to enter the territorics of the repub-. 


lic.” | 
1 A continued cor rreſpondence between the mili- 


_ tary commanders, the palatival confedcraons, 
2 the 


the facts alledged in . of them, the Prut- 
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the civil magiſtrates, and tlie general conſedera- 
tion, having enabled the latter to aſſure itſelf, 
that perfect tranquillity prevailed from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, all extraordinary mea- 
ſures of precaution have hitherto appeared to it 
ſuperfluous. On ſeeing the declaration of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, the general confederation, 


though aſtoniſhed only at the aſſertions therein 


announced, and no ways convinced of the reality 
of their object, . diſcharged in every reſpect what 
it thought due to a neighbour, a friend, and an 
ally. It declared in its anſwer, that no ſy mptoms 
of difturbance appeared in the country ; that all 


revolutionary clubs were profcribed; and, in 
ſhort, that the public force, ſupported by the 


reſence of the Ruflian troops, was more than 
ſufficient to Fig try all commotions. It there 
fore demanded, that his Pruſſian majeſty would 
revoke the orders he had given for a body of his 
troops to enter the territories of the republic. In 
conſequence of this anfwer, the general confede- 


ration, in deference rather to the uneaſineſs mani- 


feſted by his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, than to 
the exiſtence of any neceſſity, ſent ſtrict orders 
to every body of troops to hold themſelves at- 
ways in readineſs to march, wherever the ſmalleſt 
ſymptom of ferment might require their preſence. 

« fJTheſe ſteps being taken, the general contede- 
ration and the whole nation entertained no doubt 
that his Pruſſian majeſty, aſſured by ſo many mo- 
tives, would order the march of his troops to be 
ſtopped. This deference ſeemed as conſiſtent 
with the laws of good neighbourhood, as with 
the dignity of a free nation. 

« Notwithſtanding, however, theſe ſolemn at- 
ſurances, and notwithſtanding the evidence of 


_ ſtan 
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han army advanced, and one of its detachments 


appeared under the n of Thorn. Its inhabi- 


tants, faithful to their duty, having refuſed en- 


trance to the Pruſſian troops, experienced an 
open attack. Cannons were planted againſt it; 
the gates were broken open, the municipal g guard 
were diſlodged from their poſt; a defenceleſs 
city exhibited the ſpectacle of a place taken by 
aſſault, and the Pruſſian regiments entered it, 
making the air reſound with thouts of joy. There 


were no ſoldiers of the republic in it to make re- 


ſiſtance; the city depended for ſecurity on pub- 
lic faith, and that was violated. At the ſame 
epoch different Poliſh detachments, diſperſed 
throughout Great Poland, were attacked and 


driven from their poſts by ſuperior forces. 


= Confiding i in ſolemn engagements, and in the 
faith of treaties, we could never imagine that we 
had occaſion to apprehend a ſurpriſe or open vio- 


| lence, where every thing ought to have aſſured to 


us, that we ſhould find only friendſhip and aſ- 
ſiſtance. The few troops therefore cantoned on 
theſe frontiers, being deſtined only to watch over 
the internal tranquillity, inſicad of being armed 


for war, were even unprovided with cannon. 


The high idea which we have formed of the 
juſtice and magnanimity of his majeſty the king 
of Pruſſia, increaſes our hopes, that that prince, 
enlightened by our anſwer, will ſtop the conſe- 
quences of his firſt reſolution, and that, inſtead 
of withing to give ſupport to a violation already 


made in the Poliſh territories, he will rather en- 


dcavour to convince the nation of his conſtant | 


good will, by cauſing his troops to evacuate the 


5 domains af the republic. Reſting on the good- 
neſs of our cauſe, we have not to fear any kind 


of pretenſions 1 — to Sane part of the States 
of 
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of the republic, guaranteed by ſo many treatics, 
and particularly by that of 1775, which binds his 
Pruflian majeſty, as it does the two other neigh- 


bouring courts. 


Faithful therefore to « our oath, faithful! in our 
attachment to the ancient prerogatives of our an- 
ceſtors, and faithful to our vocation, we proteſt 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, in the face of the 


univerſe, againſt all uſurpation of the ſmalleſt 


part of the ſtates of the republic. We openly 
declare that we enter into nothing, nor in any 


manner into any concern whatever, which may 
tend to diſmember any part of the Poliſh do- 


mains; but that, on the contrary, we are ready 
to ſacrifice even the laſt drop of our blood in 
defence of our liberty and integrity. In ſhort, 


we hope that the two imperial courts connected 


by their guarantce, and that even all Powers, in 


conſequence of the reciprocity of national inte- 


reſts, will not behold with an cyę of indiffer- 


ence a manifeſt violation of the right of nations, 
violent attempts made againſt the tr anquillity of 
a neighbouring and friendly ſtate, and the open 
inrafion of its domains. We expect, above all, 
that the auguſt ſovereign in whom we have 
placed all our confidence, and who, in the face 
of Europe, has vowed to us good will, will not 
ſuffer the ſplendour of her renown to be obſcur- 


ed, and will rather think it becoming the magna- 
nimity of her ſoul to add to the multitude of me- 
morable acts which have immortalized her, one 


no lets glorious, that of ſtretching out, at this 


critical period, the hand of afliftance to a tree 


nation, worthy in every reſpect to excite 7 
intereſt. 
„In thus manifeſting the purity of our inten- 


tions we declare, in ſhort, that our efforts are 
animated 


43T 
animated by no other views than thoſe of tranſ- 
mitting to our poſterity, the free, independent, 
and well- organized republic; and that we will 
either preſerve entire this republic, which we 
have regenerated, or that not one of us will ſur- 
vive its deſtruction. | 
Done at Grodno in the fitting of the general 
confederation of the two nations, 34 Fe- 
bruary 1793. 
(L. S.) Signed by | 
 SraxisLAUs FELIX Porr 
Grand Maſter of Artillery, and Marſhal of 
the General Contederation of the Crown. 
ALEXANDER PRINCE SAPIEHA, 
Grand Chancellor of Lithuania, and Mar- 
ſhal of the General Contcderation of that 
Duchy. 
And by a great number of the Counſellors of 
the Conlederation, and of other citizens.“ 
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The hiſtory of Poland at this time can in no 
way be 1o faithfully related as by the production 
of authentic ſtate papers; and theſe become now 
to frequent, and, gencrally ſpeaking, are to con- 
. nected with each othe r, as to require little illuſ- 
tration from the author's pen. Betide, in pro- 
ducing thete genuine documents, and ſupprelling 
any animadverfions of his own, he pays, as he 
means to pay, due reſpect to the judgment and 
diſcrimination of the reader, 
No ſooner had the troops of Pruſſia etiderad 
Dantzic in a hoſtile manner than its generous and 
— faithful monarch iſſued the following manifeſto 
and declaration to that city: 
The fame motives which induced his majeſty 
the king of Pruſſia to order a corps of his troops 
- enter a diſtrict of Great Poland, put his ma- 
t . 
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zeſty allo under the neceflity of making fare of 


the city of Dantzic and its dependencies. 


« Forbearing to mention the very unamicable : 
diſpoſitio: us which this city has for many years 


evinced againſt Pruſſia, it has now become the 


ſeat of an audacious ſect, which procceds from 
trantgreſſion to tranſgreſſion, and ſeeks to propa- 


ate them by the polluted ſervices of its votaries 


i 
Be 
at id a0 'complices. 

One of thoſe villains has met with an open re- 


ception at Dantzic itſelf, after having laboured 


in vain to circulate the venom of its dodvine ; in 


the boſom of a happy and loyal nation, and he. 


could not be wreſted from the hands of his 2 
tectors but by dint of remonſtrances. 

This recent example, other frequent abutes of 
a liberty ill-underſtood, the ciofe connections 
which the rebels in Fronce and Poland keep up 
with æ party, which by the en of its prin- 


ciples predominates over the plurality of well 


diſpoſed citizens; and Iaftly, the facility with 
which the common enemy procures to him{elt, 
by means of his adhereats at Dantzic, all kinds 


of proviſions, an efpectatly corn; theſe are 


ſo many objects which ought to have drawn the 
king's notice to this city, and to have induced 
| him to keep it within its proper bounds, and to 
take care of the ſafety and tranquillity of the 
neighbouring provinces of Pruſſia. 

Jo this end his Pruiſian majeſty, after having 
agreed with other powers intereſted in this, has 
charged his licutenant— general M. de Raume: to 


take pofleihon of the city of Dantzic and its de- 


pendencies, with a ſufficient body of troops, with 
a view of preſerving there good order, and public 


_ tranquillity. 


« Tt 
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« It only reſts with the inhabitants to gain the 
king's good will, by a quiet and prudent conduct, 
in receiving and treating his majeſty's troops in a 
friendly manner, and granting them neceſſary 
ſuccour and aſſiſtance. 

« The general and eden will not be 
remiſs on his Own part to obſerve the moſt rigo- 
rous diſcipline, and to grant his protection to all 
thoſe who in this caſe may require it. 

« Whereas theſe are the ſentiments of his 
Prufſian majeſty, the king flatters himſelf that 
the magiſtrates of Dantzick will not heſitate to 
accede to them, and to ſecond in this manner the 
falutary views, of which they will by the firſt to 


feel the effects.” 


Done at Berlin, Feb. 24, 1793. 


The further partition of this unhappy country 


was now faſt approaching: the four ſubſequent 


papers furniſh a pretty ample account of that 
tranſaction : in the former, the Emperor, who, 


no doubt, had good reaſons for torbcarance, 
prepared the way by an abfolute injunction to 
the Poles within his own dominions to view 
with perfect non-refiftance the approaching fate 
of their native land. The other three are filled 
with ſhrewd political pretences, all ſerving to 
verily an adage too well known to need men- 
tion. 


Declaration of the Emperor of Germany. 
. « Francis II. by the Grace of God, &c. 


“Although we do not interfere 1 in the domeſ- 
tic concerns of Poland, nor deem it neceſſary to 
give any direct precepts on that head to our Gal- 


lician ſubjecls, yet lince the King and republic of 


F t | Poland 


. 
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Poland have ſolemnly declared themſelves in ſa- 


vour of the maintenance of the former relations 
guaranteed by the imperial court of Ruſſia in al- 
lance with us, ſtill we are bound by a neigh- 
bourly and friendly regard to ſee that no con- 
certed meafures or counter operations againſt 


_ thoſe lawful relations, in our hereditary domi- 


mons, ſhould be tolerated. 
We do therefore put our moſt gracious con- 


fidence in the docility and love of order and 


peace which we have always perceived with plea- 


ture in our Gallician ſubjects, that they will to- 
tally forbear participating in any projects or et- 


forts to create new changes or fermentations in 
Poland. | 
Me expect, in the ſame manner, on the 


part of thoſe ſubjects who reſide in our domi- 


nions, that by a fimilar tranquil conduct they 
will render themſelves worthy of the protection 
they enjoy. But ſhould, againſt all expectation, 
any Poliſh ſabject dare to counteract, in our do- 
minions, the prefent operations in Poland by me- 


diation of the imperial court of Ruſſia, we do 


hereby declare, that in caſe of ſuch a participa- 


our hereditary. Jonny ſhall be refuſed them ; 


and we do further ordain to all our governments 


and public offices, to exert the moſt careful and 
moſt rigorous vigilance, that our ſentiments for 
the maintenance of public tranquillity thus 


openly declared by theſe our commands, be by 
every one, without , * obſerved and 


attended to.. | 
Given at Vienna, F eb. 14, 1793. 


Ukafe 


tion in defigns againſt the republic of Poland be- , 
ing diſcovered, all reſidence and abode in all 
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Ukaſe (or Manifeſto of Her Imperial Majeſty the 
Empreſs of Ruſi * relative to the Par tition of Po- 
land. 


By her imperial "oY "my moſt 1 
ſovereign, I Michael Krechetnicoff, general in 
chief, ſenator, general governor of Tula, Kaloga, 
and the countries newly annexed from the Poliſh 
republic to the Ruſſian empire, commander of all 
the armies there, and in the three governments of 
Little Ruſſia, in the place of governor general of 


thoſe three governments, inſpector of the armies, 


knight of the order of St. Andrew, St. Alexan- 
der Newſky, St. Vladener, of the firſt claſs, 


the Poliſh White Eagle, and St. Staniflaus, and 
the Holſtein order of St. Anne, hereby make 


known the ſupreme will and command of my 
moſt gracious ſovereign her imperial majeſty of 
all the Ruſſias to all the inhabitants in general, 
and to every one in particular, of w hatever rank 


or denomination, of the countries and places 


now united for ever to the Ruſhan empire from 
the Polith republic. 
„The ſhare her imperial nutjeſty has hitherto 


taken in the affairs of Poland, has always been 


tending in the molt direct and fundamental man- 


ner to the intereſts of both empires. It has not 
only been unſucceſsful, but proved a fruitleſs 


burthen ; and her endeavours to maintain peace, 
quiet, and freedom amongſt her neighbours, have 
been attended with innumerable loſſes. 


Thirty years experience have ſhewn this in 
the numerous quarrels and eternal diſputes 


amongſt themſelves, which have torn the Polith 
republic. Her imperial majeſty has viewed their 
ſufferings 3 in the towns and cities bordering on 


her empire with great grief, conſidering them as 
l a 1 8 | deſcended 
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deſcended from the ſame race, and Profeſſing the |} 
Holy Chriſiian religion. 

At preſent even ſome arty Poles, ene- 
mies to their country, have not been aſhamed to 
approve the government of the ungodly rebels in 
the kingdom of France, and to requeſt their af- 


ſiſtance to involve their country alſo in bloody 


civil wars. 
« The true Chriſtian religion, and the very 
well being of the inhabitants of the abovemen- 


tioned countries, would ſuffer from the introduc- 


tion of ſuch deteſtable doctrines, which tend to 
annihilate all the political and ſocial bonds of ſo— 


ciety, to overthrow all ſafety, property, and proſ- 


perity. Theſe enemies of peace and quiet, fol- 
lowing the deteſtable plan of the mob of rebels 
in France, propagate their doctrines throughout 
Poland to the utmoſt of their power, which 
would deſtroy for ever their own and neighbours 
happineſs. 

From theſe conſiderations, her imperial ma- 
jeſty, my moſt gracious miſtreſs, as well to in- 
demnify herielf for her many loſſes, as for the 
future ſaſety of her empire and the Poliſh domi- 


nions, and for the cutting off at once, for ever, 
all tuture diſturbances and frequent changes of 


government, has been pleaſed now to take under 
her ſway, and to unite for ever to her empire, 


the following tracts of land, with all their in- 


habitants, namely, a line beginning at the vil- 
lage of Druy, on the left bank of the river 
Dwina, at the corner of the border of Semigallia ; 
trom thence extending to Neroch and Dubrova, 
and following the border of the woiwodſhip ot 
Vilna to Stolptſa, to Netvij, and then to Pink ; | 
from thence paſſing Kunith, between Viſkero and 


Novogreble, near the fronticr of Gallicia; from 
thence 
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thence to the river Dneiſter, and laſtly, running 
along the river till it enters the old border of 
Ruſſia and Poland at Jegertic; in ſuch manner, 
that all the cities, lands, and countries, lying with- 
in this line of demarcation, the new border of 
Ruſſia and Poland, ſhall from henceforward for 
_ ever come under the ſceptre of the Ruſſian em- 

pire, and the inhabitants and poſſeſſors, of all 
ranks whatever, be ſubjects thereof. 
Therefore, I being appointed by her imperial 

majeſty, governor general of theſe countries, by 
her ſupreme order, have to atlure, in her ſacred 
name, and in her own words, as by this mant- 
feſto I make known to every body, and declare I 
will fulfil, to all her imperial majeſty's new tub- 
jects, and now my beloved countrymen, that her 
moſt gracious majeſty is pleaſed, not only to con- 
firm and infure to all the free and public exerciſe 
of their religion, and full ſecurity of property 
and poſſeſſion, but to unite and affiliate them 
under her government, for the fame and glory of 
the whole Rufſian empire, an example of which 
is to be ſeen in her faithful ſubjects the inhabi- 
tants of White Ruſſia, now living in full peace 
and plenty under her wiſe and gracious dominion. 
Further, that all and every one of them ſhall en- 
Joy all the rights and privileges of her old ſub- 
jects, and that from this day every denomination 
of the inhabitants enters on the fuil participation 
of theſe benefits through the whole extent of the 
Ruſſian empire. 

Her imperial majeſty expects from the grati- 
tude of her new ſubjects, that they, being placed 
by her bounty on an equality with Ruflians, ſhall, 
in return, transfer their love of their former coun- 
iry to the new one, and live in future attached to 


1 great and generous an emprels. 


1 76 therefore, 
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i, therefore, now inform every perſon from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, that, within one month, 


they muſt take the oath of allegiance before the 
witneſſes whom I ſhall appoint ; and if any of 


the gentlemen, or other ranks, poſſeſſing real or | 


immoveable property, regardleſs of their own in- 
tereſt, ſhall refuſe to take the oath preſcribed, 
three months are allowed for the ſale of their im- 
moveables, and their free departure over the bor- 
ders; after the expiration of which term, all their 
remaining property {hall be confiſcated to the 
crown. 

„ Clergy both high and low, as paſtors of their 
flocks, are expected to ſet the example in taking 
the oath; and in the daily ſervice in their churches, 
they muſt pray for her imperial majeſty, for her 
ſucceſſor the great duke Paul Petrovitz, and for 
all the imperial family, according to the formula 
which ſhall be given them. 

Een the abovementioned ſolemn ifs con- 
cerning the free exerciſe of religion and undiſ- 
turbed poſſeſſion of property, it is underſtood 


that the Jews living in theſe countries united to F 


the Ruſſian ompire, ſhall remain on the tormer 
_ footing, protected in their religion and property: 

for her majeſty's humanity will not permit them 
alone to be excluded from the benefits of her 
kindneſs under the protection of God, ſo long as 
they continue to live in peace, and purſue their 
trades as handicrafts like true and faithful ſubjects. 
Law and juſtice ſhall be adminiſtered, in the 
name of her imperial majetiy, in the proper 
places, with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs and equity. 
II have further thought it needful to add, by 
order of her imperial majeſty, that the troops 
ſhall, as in their own country, be under the 


firicteſt diſcipline ; their . poſſeſſion there- 
| fore 
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fore of the various places, and changing the go- 
vernment, ſhall not in the leaſt alter the courſe of 
trade or living : for the increaſe of the happineſs 
of the inhabitants in all parts is the intention of 
her imperial majeſty. Th | 
„This manifeſto ſhall be read in all the 
_ churches on the 27th of the preſent month of 
March, regiſtered in all the municipal books, and 
fixed up in proper places, for the general infor- 
mation; and that full faith may be given to it, I 
have, in conſequence of the powers intruſted to 
me, ſigned it with my hand, and affixed the ſeal 
ot my arms, at the head quarters of the army un- 
der my command at Polona. 


(Signed) 
MICHAEL KRECHETNIcOPF.“ 


Pruſſian Declaration. | 

« We, Frederic William, by the Grace of God, 
King of Pruſſia, &c. _ | | 

Make known by theſe preſents to the reſpec- 
tive ſtates, biſhops, abbots, prelates, worwodes, 
caſtle-keepers, ſtaroſts, chamberlains, and coun- 
try judges ; the knighthood, vaſſals, and nobles, 
the magiſtrates and inhabitants of the cities, the 
countrymen, and all the remainder of the ſpiri- 
tual and ſecular inhabitants of the woiwodſhips 
of Poſen, Gneſen, Kaliſh, Siradia, the city and 
monaſtery of Czentochowa, the province of 
Wielun ; the woiwodſhip of Lentſchitz, the pro- 
vince of Cujavia, the province of Dobrzyn, the 


woiwodſhips of Rawa and Plotzk, &c. in the 


circle of the boundaries, as likewiſe the cities of 
Duantzie and Thorn, hitherto in the poſſeſſion of 
the crown of Poland, our gracious will, royal 


F f 4 . grace, 


r — 
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grace, and all ſorts of good, and give them the 
following molt gracious notice: 

«© It is univerſally known that the Poliſh na- 
tion never ccaſed to afford to the neighbouring 
powers, and chiefly to the Pruffian ſtate, frequent 
reaſons of juſt diſcontentment. Not ſatisfied _ 
(contrary to all rules of a good Neis :!bourhood) 
with hurting the Pruſſian territory, by frequent 
invaſions, vals moleſting and ill uſing the ſub— 


jects on this fide the frontiers, and with almoſt 


continually reſuling them juſtice and lawful fa- 


tisfaction ; this nation have, beſides, always 


buſicd ihe mſelves with pernicious plans, which 
muſt needs attract the attention of the neighbour- 
ing powers. Theſe are matters of fact which 
could not eſe ape the cyc of an attentive obſerver 


of the late occurrences in Poland: but what 


ehictly excited the ſerious conſideration of the 


neighbouring powers, 18 the ſpurit of rebellion 


continually increaſing 1 in Poland, and the vifible 


influence which was obtained by thoſe abomi- 
nable exertions, by which all civil, political, and 
religious ties, would have been diffolved, and 
the inhabitants of Poland expofed to all the tre— 
mendous conſequences of anarchy, and plunged 


into miſerics the end of which could not be ſeen. 


If in every country the adoption and ſpread- 
ing out of ſuch deſtructive principles is always 
attended with the lo of the tranquillity and. 
happineſs of its inhabitants, its deſtructive con- 


ſequenc es are chiefly, and the more to be dread- 


ed in a country like Poland, fince this nation 


have always diſtin guiſhed themſelves by diſtur— 


bances and PRrty ſpirit, and are Vece, ful enough of 
themſelves io become dangerous 10 their neighbours by 


theſe diſturbances. | 
65 It 
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« It would certainly militate againſt the firſt 
rules of a ſound policy, as well as the duties in- 
cumbent on us for the preſervation of tranquillity 
in our ſtate, if, in ſuch a ſtate of things in a 
neighbouring great kingdom, we remained inac- 
tire ſpectators, and ſhould wait for the period 


when the faction feel themſelves ſtrong enough 


to appear in public; by which our own neigh- 


bouring provinces would be expoſed to ſeveral 


dangers, by the conſequences of the anarchy on 
our frontiers. 
„We have therefore, in conjunction with her 
| majeſty the empreſs of Ruſſia, and with the aſ- 
ſent of his majeſty the Roman emperor, acknow- 
ledged, that the ſafety of our ſtates did require to 
ſet to the republic of Poland ſuch boundaries 
which are more compatible with her interior 
ſtrength and ſituation, and to facilitate to her the 
means of procuring, without prejudice of her 
liberty, a well- ordained, ſold, and active form 


of government, of maintaining herſelf in the un- 


diſturbed enjoyment of the ſame, and preventing 
by theſe means the diſturbances which have ſo 
often ſhaken her own tranquillity, and endanger- 


ed the ſafety of her neighbours. 

„In order to attain this end, and to ſora 
the republic of Poland from the dreadful confe- 
quences which muſt be the refult of her internal 
diviſions, and to reſcue her from her utter ruin, 
but chiefly to withdraw her inhabitants from the 
horrors of the deſtructive doctrines which they 
are bent to. follow; there 1s, according to our 
thorough perſuaſion, to which alſo her majeſty 
the empreſs of all the Ruſſias accedes in the moſt 
perfect congruity with our intentions and prin- 
ciples, no other means, except to incorporate her 
ironticr Provinces into our ſtates, and for this 

purpoſe 


— — —— 
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purpoſe to immediately take poſſeſſion of the 
fame, and to prevent, in time, all misfortunes 
which might ariſe from the continuance of the 
reciprocal diſturbances. 

« Wherefore we have reſolved, with the af. 
ſent of her Ruſſian majeſty, to take poſſeſſion of 
the abovementioned diſtricts of Poland, and alſo 
of the cities of Dantzic and Thorn, to the end of 
incorporating them to our ſtate. 

We herewith publicly announce our firm 
and unſhaken reſolution, and expect that the 
Poliſh nation will very ſoon aſſemble in the diet, 
and adopt the neceſſary meaſures to the end of 
ſettling things in an amicable manner, and of ob- 
taining the ſalutary end of ſecuring to the repub- 
lic of Poland an undiſturbed peace, and preſerv- 
ing her inhabitants from the terrible conſequences 
of anarchy. At the ſame time we exhort the 
ſtates and inhabitants of the diſtricts and towns 
which we have taken poſſeſſion of as already 
mentioned, both in a gracious and ſerious man- 
ner, not to oppoſe our *ommanders and troops, 


ordered for that purpoſe, but rather tractably to 


ſubmit to our government, and acknowledge us 
trom this day forward as their lawful king and 
ſovereign, to behave like loyal and obe dient ſub- 
| jects, and to renounce all connection with the 
crown of Poland. | 

We do not doubt but every body whom this 
may concern, will attend to it with obedience ; 
but in caſe, contrary to all expectation, ſomc 
one or other ſtate and inhabitants of the ſaid dit- 
tricts and towns ſhould refuſe to obey the con- 
tents of this our open letter, and not take the 
oath of allegiance, nor ſubmit to our govern- 
ment, or even attempt to oppoſe our command- 


Crs and troops, ſuch perſon or Perſons have una- 
rect 
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voidably to expect the puniſhments uſual in ſuch 


like caſes, to be inflicted upon them without 
any diſtinction, 

«© In witneſs whereof we have ſubſcribed this 
patent with our own hand, and cauſed our royal 


ſeal to be ſet to it to be publithed 1 in due place, 


and to be publicly printed. 
« Done at Berlin the 25th of March, 1793. 


FreDeRICK WILLIAM, (L. S.) 
(FINKE STEIN,) 
(ALVENSLEBEN.)” 


Ruſſian Declaration. 


The intentions which her majeſty the empreſs 
of all the Ruſſias has cauſed to be announced in 


the declaration delivered on the 7-i8th May, 


laſt year, by her miniſter at Warſaw, upon the 
occaſion of her troops entering Poland, were 


without contradiction of a nature for obtaining 


the ſufirage, deference, and one might even add, 
thankfulneſs of the whole French nation; "Bowe 
ever, all Europe has ſeen in what manner they 
have been received and appropriated, 

«© To open to the confederation of Targowicz 


the road by which they might attain the exerciſe 
of their rights and legal power, it was neceſſary 


to take up arms, and the authors of the revolu- 
tion of the zd of May 17%, and their adher- 


ents, have not quitted the career by which they 
have provoked the Ruſſian troops, until after 


they were vanquithed by their efforts. 

© But if open reſiſtance ceaſed, it was only to 
make room for ſecret machinations, whoſe deve- 
loped ſprings are the more dangerous, as they of- 


ten eſcape the moſt attentive vigilance, and even 


the! reach of the law. 


„. © The 


A 


— — 
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wo The ſpirit of faction and diſturbance has ſhot 
fach deep roots, that thoſe who muſchievouſly fo- 
ment and propagate them, after having been un- 
fucceſsful in their cabals at foreign courts to ren- 
der the views of Ruſſia ſuſpicious to them, have 
endeavourcd to delude the multitude, always caſy 
to be overtaken, and ſucceeded in makipg them 
ſhare in the hatred and animoſity they have con- 
ceived againſt this empire, for having fruſtrated 
them in their criminal expectations. 

« Without ſpeaking about ſeveral facts of puh- 
lic notoriety, that prove the miſchievous diſpoſi- 
tion of the greateſt number of the Polanders, let 
it ſuffice to mention, that they have been known 
to abute even the principles of humanity and of 
moderation, to which the generals and officers of 
the empreſs's army, purſuant to the expreſs orders 
they had received, conformed their conduct and 

actions; and to burſt out againſt them in all 
manner of inſults and bad proccedings, inſomuch 
that the moſt audacious durſt to make mention 
of Sicilian veſpers, and threaten to make them 
undergo the ſame. | 
e Such is the reward which theſe enemies of 
tranquillity and of good order, whom her impe- 
rial majeſty was willing to re- eſtabliſh and ſeeure 
in their native country, reſerved for her generous 
intentions!!! 

fFrom this, one may gueſs at the ſincerity of 
the acceſſion of moſt among them to the now c- 
iſting confederation, and alto at the duration and 
ſolidity of the peace both abroad and 1 in the bo- 
ſom of the republic. 

But the empreſs, accuſtomed for theſe thirty 
Fears to ſtruggle againſt the continual agitations 
of this ſtate, and truſting to the means Provi- 


dence gave her to contain W ithin their bounds 
the 
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the diſſenſions which have reigned there until 
this day, would have perſevered in her diſinter- 
eſted exertions, and continued to bury in oblivion 
all the grievances ſhe has to lay to its charge, and 
alſo the lawful pretenſions to which they intitle 
her, if inconveniences of a ſtill more ſerious na- 
ture were not to be apprehended. The unnatu- 
ral delirium of a people of late ſo flouriſhing, 
now degraded, diſmembered, and on the brink 
of an abyls ready to fwallow them, inſtead of 


being an object of horror for thoſe factious per- 


ſons, appears to them a pattern for imitation. 
They endeavour to introduce into the boſom of 
the republic this internal doctrine, which a lect, 


altogether impious, ſacrilegious, and abturd, has 


engendered, to the misfortune and diſſolution of 
all religious, civil, and political ſocieties. 

«© Clubs, which arc connected with the Jaco- 
bine Clubs at Paris, are already eſtabliſhed in the 
capital, as well as in feveral provinces of Poland; 
they difti] their poiſon 1 in a ſecret manner, fill the 
people's minds with it, and cauſe them to ferment. 

« The eſtabliſhment of an axiom ſo danger- 
ous for all powers whole ſtates border upon the 
dominions of the republic, muſt naturally excite 


their attention. They have in conjunction taken 


the moſt proper meatures for ſtifling the evil be- 
fore it came to maturity, and preve nting its con- 
tagion from reaching their own frontiers. Her 
majeſty the emprefs of all the Ruflias, and his 
majeſty the king of Pruſſia, with the aſſent of 
his majefty the emperor of the Romans, have 
found no other efiectual ones for their reſpective 
iafety than to contine the republic of Poland in 
narrower bounds, by awarding to her an exiſt- 
ence and proportions which ſuit an intermediary 
power beſt, and which facilitate to her the means 
OL 
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of ſecuring and preſerving herſelf, without pre- 
judicing her former liberty, and a government 
that is wiſely regulated, and at the fame time ac- 
tive enough to prevent and repreſs all ſuch 
diforders and diſturbances as have fo often im- 
paired her own tranquillity and that of her 
neighbours. For this purpoſe, their majeſtics 
the empreſs of all the Ruſſias and the king 
of Pruſſia, being united with a perfect concert 
of views and principles, are thoroughly convinced 
that they cannot better prevent the entire ſubver- 
fion the republic is threatened with after the diſ- 
cord that has divided it, and eſpecially by thoſe 
monſtrous and erroneous opinions that begin to 
manifeſt themſelves, than by uniting to their re- 
ſpective ſtates thoſe of the provinces which ac- 
tually border upon the ſame, and by taking an 
immediate and effective poſſeſſion of them, m- - 
order to ſhelter them in time from the fatal effects 
of thoſe very opinions which People ſeek t to pro- 
pagate there. : 

«© Their ſaid majeſties, is announcing to the | 
whole Poliſh nation in general the firm refolu- 
tions they have taken on this head, invite them 
to aſſemble as ſoon as poſſible in a diet, to the 
end of proceeding to an amicable regulation con- 
cerning this object, and to concur with the ſalu- 
tary intention they have for ſecuring to her in fu- 
ture a ſtate of undiſturbed peace fixed on a ſta- 

ble and ſolid baſis. 
Given at Grodno, the 2gth of March, gth 
April, 1793. 

1 DE SreveRs, 

© Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Pleni- 

potentiary of her Imperial — 

of all the Ruſſias.“ 


In 
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In anſwer to the 2d and 4th of theſe papers 
the following note was delivered on the 28th of 
April by the illuſtrious general confederation to 
his excellency M. De Sievers, ambaſſador from 
the empreſs of all the Ruſſias. 

« 'The general confederation of the two nations 
having enjoined the underſigned to anſwer the 
notes of his excellency M. De Sievers, ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary of her imperial majeſty of all 
the Ruſſias, they find themſelves charged and 

conſtrained to confeſs, that the confederation. 
never expected a declaration of the taking of the 
provinces of the republic, and that they on the 
receipt of the firſt note have of courſe found 
_ themſelves in the difficult ſituation of concihating 
the painful ſentiments they found themſelves pe- 
netrated with reſpecting the regard due to neigh- 
bouring and allied powers; a ſituation which 
alone was the cauſe of a longer deliberation. 
„The general confederation thought, they 
might indeed ſuppoſe, by the purport of the notes 
delivered to them, both on the part of her impe- 
rial majeſty of all the Ruſlias, and on the part 
of his Pruſſian majeſty, that the taking of the 
wealthieſt provinces of the republic of Poland, 
and whoſe extent exceeds that which is left her, 
is no longer an object of negociation ſuſceptible 
of a mutual arrangement, but rather a declaration 
of what theſe two powers have pleaſed to ſubmit 
under their dominion ; and it has conſequently 
appeared to the general confederation, that no 


power whatſoever, not even that of the diet, be- 


ing able to avert the diſaſter which unexpectedly 
has befel the republic, it would have been the 
duty of the ſaid confederation, who with a ſolemn 
oath haye bound themſclves, in the face of the 

8 | church, 
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church, to maintain the integrity of the country 
in the ſinalleſt particle, to withdraw themſelves 
from the leaſt participation of any thing that 
might juſtly render them perjurers. The delibe- 
rations then only run upon proper means of ſav- 

ing the honour of a clear and irreproachable con- 
ſcience ; but fince the confederation have found 


- themſelves to be unable to ſerve the country in a 


uſeful manner, and to deſerve by a loyal counter- 
declaration to ſee themſelves rather pitied than 
deſpiſed, after an event they can in no ways re- 

proach themſelves with, and of which they hope 
to be cleared * an equitable and compattionate 
public. 

“ It was in a conteſt of ſimilar ſenſations, 
when the ſecond note of his cxcellency the am- 
baſſador was handed to the general confedera- 
tion, who are beſides forced to fear the reproaches 
of the nation concerning their inaction, eſpecially 
aſter having been informed, that whatever was 


furniſhed to the numerous army of her imperial 


majeſty, ſhould not be refunded till the univer- 
fals-were publiſhed, in order to aſlemble an ex- 
traordinary diet. 

Finally, they have charged the n en 
to declare in the name of the general confedera- 
tion, and by their expreſs order, that the ſaid 
confederation think themſelves fully juſtified be- 
fore the fight of the Supreme Being, and the 
equitableneis of the neighbouring and allied pow- 
ers, likewiſe before their juſt and impartial na- 
tion, concerning any participation whatever in 
the plan of dividing Poland, and relative to the 
meatures they adopt, purſuant to the laws gua- 
ranteed by thoſe very powers by recalling the 
members of the permanent council, who have 


not given an account yet of their paſt adminiſtra- 
tion 
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tion—by replacing with new members thoſe that 
are lawtully excluded—and to further the com- 
plement eſtabliſhed by the law of 17753 by re- 
ſtoring beſides to this magiſtracy all the activity 
given them, to. the end of effectually relieving 
the preſſing exigencies of the republic, and of 
continuing its government. 

*The underwritten are in hopes his excellency 
the ambaſlador extraordinary of her imperial ma- 
jeſty will find this preſent anſwer as loyal and 
juſt as all the actions of the confederation have 
always been, and that he will acquaint his court 
with it, by juſtifying whatever may have been 
the effect of a too limited power by an oath of 
the ſaid confederation taken in a ſolemn man- 
ner. | 

PurAwokf, 
Vice Marſhal of the Confederation of 


Lithuania. 


ZABIELLO, 
Marſhal of the Confederation af the 


Crown.” 


The two notes, delivered to the Poliſh diet 
| from the miniſters of St. Peterſburg and Berlin, 
_ demanding the appointment of a deputation to 
ſanction the divition of the country, produced 
the moſt violent altercation. It was agreed in 
the ſitting of the 26th of June, upon the motion 
of M. Jankowſki, by a conſiderable majority o 

votes, to claim the mediation of all the foreign 
_ courts with thoſe of Berlin and St. Peterſburg, 
to withdraw their troops from the provinces of | 
the republic, and to give up the ſame, 
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A motion was afterwards made, that the de- 
putation demanded ſhould be empowered to treat 
with the court of Ruſſia only: this propoſition 
was ſupported by the king, and carried by a ma- 
jority of 107 voices againſt 24. 1 
On the 28th the marſhal again brought "Th 2 
ward the appointment of a delegation to treat 
with the courts of St. Peterſburg and Berlin 
conjointly. This was oppoſed by almoſt the 
whole chamber, as inconſiſtent with the reſolu- 
tion already adopted to treat only with the court 
of St. Peterſburg, and an injunction was voted 
to the chancellors of Courland and Lithuania, to 
draw up an anſwer to the notes delivered by the 
Ruſſian and Pruſſian miniſters, conformable to 
the principles of this reſolution. The inſtruc- 
tions prepared by the chancellors for the miniſ- 
ters at foreign courts, and for the conduct of 
the delegation, viz. to treat only with the court 
of St. Peterſburg, were read. It was propoſed, 
as an additional article, to call M. Ducache, | 
Charge des Affaires from the court of Vienna, to | 
the negociations, becauſe the emperor had gua- 
rantied the treaty of 1775. To give time for ex- 
amining this amendment, the diet adjourned to 
July the 1ſt, when the debates on the delegation 
were renewed ; and to get rid of a diſcuſſion, 
which, the longer it was purſued, became the 
more embarraſſed, it was unanimouſly agreed to 
adjourn the diet to the 15th of July. 
On the 15th the deputics held a ſecond confe- 
rence with the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and delivered 
to him the following memorial: | 


Remonſlrance: 
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RNemonſtrances made to the Count de Sievers, the Ruß 
an Ambaſſador, on the Part of the King and the 
States of Poland, by the Chancellors of the Crown, 
and of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. . 


*The king and the confederated ſtates of the 
republic having had notice of a ſecond violence 
committed to-day upon the deputies of the na- 
tion, of whom many have been arreſted at their 
houſes; feeling with ſorrow the injuries which a 
free and independent nation has ſuffered from a 
foreign power, and not being able to continue 
legally our deliberations without the preſence of 
thoſe members of the diet, we have ordered una- 
nimouſly the chancellor to preſent, in our name, 
a note to the Ruſſian ambaſſador, to repreſent. 
to him the general ſenſation which ſuch a pro- 

ceeding has occaſioned, and to demand the im- 


mediate enlargement of the perſons arreſted, 


Having alſo learned that the ambaſſador had 
ordered the proviſions deſtined for the uſe of the 
king to be intercepted, and the eſtates of M. 
Tysſkiewiecz, marſhal of the grand duchy of 
Lithuania, to be ſequeſtrated, which gives us 
reaſon to apprehend that in future ſuch violences 
may be increaſed, we refolved unanimouſly that 
the chancellors ſhall make to the ambaſſador 
_ ſuitable repreſentations on the ſubject, infiſting 
that ſuch orders ſhould be countermanded, as 
well with regard to the king's domains, as the 
ſequeſtration of the eſtates of the marſhal Tyſ- 
tkiewiecz; and with reſpect to other eſtates of 
which the violation has not yet come to our 
knowledge, the ambaſſador will henceforth be 
pPleaſed to abſtain from giving ſuch orders. 
„ M 
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A copy of this note ſhall be communicated to 
all the foreign miniſters reſiding near the king's : 


perſon, and the ſtates aſſembled.” 
Done at Grune, July 11, 1793. 


This memorial the deputies requeſted the am- 
baſſador to tranſmit to the empreſs ; which, 
however, he abſolutely refuſed to do; and, in a 
note which he ſent to the diet, accompanied by 
menaces, he inſiſted on the fignature and ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of alliance and commerce 
between Ruſlia and the Republic; and that the 
deputies ſhould be inveſted with full powers to 
eftect the ſame. 

In the ſeſſion of the ſame day (the 15th) the 
note was read, the diet contented to the proro- 
gation of the ſeſſion till the goth, but refuſed to 
comply with the wiſhes of the Ruſſian ambafſa- 
dor reſpecting the treaty of alliance. This 
treaty, a plan of which the deputies preſented on 
that day to the diet, conſiſted of ten articles, and 
contained ſome advantages at the expence of 
ſome ſacrifices. The Poliſh nation might chuſe 
the form of government which it conceived beſt 
adapted to its intereſts, except that of the 3d of 


May 1791; but the baſis of the advantages to 


be granted to Poland was the complete and full 
ratification of the treaty of partition between 
the courts of Peterſburg and Berlin, in its full 

extent, as was required on the gth of April. 

In conſequence of the refuſal of the diet to 
accede, the Ruſſian ambaſſador on the 16th ſent 
a note tantamount to a formal declaration of 
war. He ſaid in this note, that, unleſs the de- 
puties were inveſted with the authority required 
on the 17th, he ſhould 27 the eſtates, poſſeſ- 
ſions, 
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ſtons, and habitations of the members of the 
diet under a military execution; and, ſhould 
the king adhere to the oppoſite party, the royal 
domains would be treated in the ſame manner. 

For ſeveral ſucceſſive days the diet was aſſailed 
with official notes from the Ruſſian ambaſſador 
and the Pruſſian miniſter, filled with violent 
menaces, preſſing the ſignature of the treaty. 
The fates, however, perſiſted in their refuſal. 
At laſt M. de Sievers, the Ruſſian ambaſſador, 
ſent in his zllimatum in a note, which ended 
with the following remarkable expreſſions : 
The underwritten muſt befides inform the 
ſtates of the republic aſſembled in the confede- 
rated dict, that he thought it of abſolute neceſ- 
fity, for preventing tumult, to order Two BAT- 
TALIONS OF GRENADIERS, WITH FOUR PIECES OP 
CANNON, TO SURROUND THE CASTLE, under the 
command of major-general Rautenfeld, who is 
to concert meaſures with the grand marſhal of 
Lithuania for ſecuring the tranquillity of their 
deliberations. The under-written expects that 
the fitting will not terminate until the demanded 
fignature of the treaty is decided.” 

Done at Grodno, the 2d of September, 


179 


His excellency kept his word: the two has; 
talions ſoon arrived with their cannon : the caſ- 
tle was fo cloſely ſurrounded that no perſon was 
ſuffered to go out. Major-general Rautenfeld, 
with the officers of the diviſion, took poſt in 
the ſenate, pretending to guard his majeſty's per- 

lon againſt conſpirators. The king, conſcious of 
his rectitude, and diſbelieving the exiſtence of 
any conſpiracy againſt him, ſent a delegation to 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador, declaring that he would 
Gg 3 not 
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not open the ſeſſion in the preſence of the Ruſ- 
ſian officers. In conſequence, they were ordered 
to retire, except the general, who declared pub- 
licly that no member ſhould be ſuffered to quit 


the ſenate before the conſent to the treaty was 
given. The debates were long and violent; and 


it was not till three o'clock the next morning, 


after three ſucceſſive diviſions, that the diet 


came to the following reſolution : 


| Decree of the Diet, paſſed on the 2d of September, at 


Grodno, emporzverins the Depulation to treat with _ 


the Pruſſian Miniſter. 


We the king, together with the confederite 
ſtates of the republic aſſembled in diet, having 


heard the report of the deputation appointed to. 


negociate with the miniſter of the king of Pruſ- 


ſia, and ſeen the plan of the propoſed treaty— 


Whereas it appears that, notwithſtanding the 
mediation of the Ruſſian ambaſſador, the court 
of Berlin perſiſts in meaſures detrimental to the 
republic, and that hardly a modification of ſome 
of the articles in that treaty was obtained, 


whereby we find ourſelves in the higheſt degree 


oppreſſed: therefore, far from acknowledging 
the pretended legality of right whereby the court 
of Berlin endeavours to juſtify its violence ex- 
erted towards the republic, but, on the con- 
trary, adhering moſt ſtrictly to our former de- 
claration by the note given in anſwer to thoſe ot 
the two allied courts---DzcLauns before all Eu- 
rope, to whom we have repeatedly appealed, 


That, founded on the faith of treaties moſt ſa- 


credly obſerved on our part, as well as on that 
of the treaty recently entered into with his ma- 
jeſty the "_ of Praths, and at his own defire, 

in 
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in the year 1790 (whereby the independence and 


the integrity of Poland were guaranteed in the 


moſt ſolemn manner), being deprived of free 
will, furrounded at this very moment of the 
preſent act by an armed foreign force, and threat- 


ened with a further invaſion of the Pruſſian 
troops, to the end of ruining our remaining ter- 
ritories, we are forced to commiſſion and autho- 


rize the ſaid deputation to ſign the treaty, ſuch 


as it was planned and amended under the me- 
diation of the Ruſſian ambaſſador, containing 
in particular this clauſe---< That it thall be ua- 
ranteed by her majeſty the empreſs of Ruſſia, his 
ſovereign, with all ſeparate articles relating 
thereto, eſpecially in regard to commerce, clergy, 
ſecurity of the republic and of the inhabitants, 


either wholly comprized under foreign domi- 
nion, or poſſeſſing property in both countries; 


namely, that the preſent prince primate of Po- 
land might refide conftanily within the repub- 


lic, ſo attending to his thigh office, and enjoy his 
entire revenues; alſo, that in a of the ſamily 


of princes Radzivil being extinct, the houſe of 


Brandenburg ſhould not form any pretenſion to 


their ſucceſſion, which ſhall belong to the re- 
ablic:” with the following alteration, how- 


ever, of the laſt article in the ſaid treaty ; © That 


we the king will not ratify ſuch treaty of ceſſion, 
both in our and in the republic's name, unleſs 


the treaty of commerce, and all ſeparate articles 


mutually agreed on, under the accepted media- 


tion and guarantee of the court of Rufſia, by 


both parties, ſhall be finally lettled and ſigned 


by the contracting powers. 
The ſubſequent negociation with Pruſſia ended 


as it began, or rather ſurpaſſed all the violences 


exerciſed on the 2d of September. TED 
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On the 23d of that month the Ruſſian am- 
baſſador, early in the morning, opened the ne- 
gociation, by arreſting four members of the dict, 
viz. Kraſnodemeſki, of Liva; Szydlouſki, of 


Plock; Mikerſki, of Wyſzogrod ; and Sharzyn- 
1k1, of Lomza, whom he ſent off immediately 
under a guard to the reſpective places they repre- 


ſented. | | 

Next, he ordered two battalions of grenadiers, 
with three picces of cannon, to ſurround and 
block up all the avenues and gates of the caſile. 


After theſe preliminaries, the fitting of the 


diet began. Its formal opening Was firongly op- 


Poſed, on the ground of a former decree, that all 


deliberations ſhould ceaſe whenever any violent 
aci ſhould be employed againſt a member of the 
legiſlative body. 

In conſequence, before the reading of the am- 
baſlador's notes was allowed, two deputations 
were tucceſively ſent to him, to demand the li- 
berty ot the arrefted members. They were an— 
ſwered both verbally and by a note, with abto- 
lute refuſal. The notes were then read. The 


houſe conceiving itſelf to be in a paſſive ſtate, 


as being under foreig n arms, and deprived of a 
free deliberation, would not proceed tor many 
Hours on any bulinets; during which time they 
witneſſed a moſi diſtreſling and humiliating ſcene; 
a Rutſlian general ſtrutting to and fro in the 
middle of the ſenate, in the preſence of the king 
on the tirone, periuading and menacing, alter- 
nately, ihe meinbers to ſięn, uncondifionally, 
the demands of the king of Pruſiia. 

Five hours were ſpent. in this manner; at laſt, 
on the motion of count Ankwicz, nuncio of 
Cracow, it was agrecd to make a ſolemn de- 


claration, or proteſt, againſt the violent mea- 
{ures 
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fures employed by the Ruſſian ambaſſador on 


the 2d of September, and that day; and that, 
to prove a total inactivity of the diet, inſtead of 


expreſſing their ſentiments in the uſual manner, 


either by voting or by acclamation, they ſhould 


keep a mournful filence when the marſhal ſhould 
propoſe the project in queſtion. This was ac- 
cordingly adopted. | 

Thus was obtained the conſent to a ceſſion, 
which is to juſtify it in the eyes of Europe and 
poſterity. Thus ended this extraordinary nego- 


ciation, unexampled in the annals of diploma- 


tic hiſtory ; and thus, in conſequence, was figned 


the treaty of ceſſion of the Polith provinces to 
Pruſſia. The proteſt, however, of the diet, de- 


ſerves to be particularly noticed by the preſent 


generation and by all poſterity. 


Declaration of the Diet. 


« The diet of Poland, hemmed in by ſoreign 
troops, and threatened with an irruption from 


the Pruſſian army—informed, too, that this ir- 


ruption ſhall be attended with univerſal deſola- 


tion and deſiruction---finally, inſulted by a thou- 


ſand outrages, have been forced to accede to the 


ſigning of the treaty with Pruſſia. 


They did endeavour to add to the treaty 
ſome conditions to which they conceived that 
the lamentable fituation of their country would 


have extorted a conſent even from the heart of 


power But the diet were deceived. They 
found that power was unaccompanied by pity, 
and that Pruſſia, having thrown her victim to 
the ground, would not refrain from enjoying the 
miſerable ſatisfaction of trampling upon it. 
Freſh inſults have been heaped upon their — 
an 
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and new conditions have been impoſed upon 


them. To prevent all deliberations upon theſe 
conditions, the diet have not only been ſur— 
rounded by foreign troops, and inſulted by me- 
nacing notes, but they have been violated by the 
arreſt of their members, who have been dragged 
ignominioufly from the midi of them, while 


thoſe who were ſuffered ſtill to poſſeſs a perſonal. 


freedom, * been held in mental opprefſion 


and ſlaver 
, thereloes; the king of Poland, enervated 


by age, and ſinking under the accumulated | 


weight of ſo many vexations and ſuch multiplied 


oppreſſions; and we alſo, the members of the 
diet, declare, that being unable, even by the ſa- 
crifice of our lives, to reheve our country from 


the yoke of its oppreſſors, cons16N it to PosTE- 


RITY, truſting that means may then be found to 


reſcue it from oppreſſion and ſlavery. Such 
means are unhappily not in our power. Other 
countries neglect us. While they reprobate the 
violations which one country is alledged to have 
committed againſt liberty, they can lee not only 
with apathy, but with approbation, the outrages 
which have been committed againſt Poland. 
We have done. We accede, for the reatons 
above-mentioned, to the treaty laid before us, 
though it is contrary to our wiſhes, to our ſenti- 
ments, and to our rights.” 


Done at Grodno, Sept. 24, 179 I. 


This ed, as well as a detail of the events 
of the 23d of September, and the following 
days, were aſterwards tranſmitted to all the fo- 
reign miniſters. 

By ſubſequent meaſures the Poliſh nation, be- 


lieving its political exiſtence to — on a per- 
Petual 


3 
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petual alliance with a powerful neighbour, put 
itſelf under the protection aud couried the bene vo 
lence of her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias. 
The end of the diet of Grodno was worthy an 
aſſembly from whoſe epoch Poland will datc the 
conſummation of her poi:tical aunimlation, and 


the remembrance of Wich will reivaiu decply 


engraven on the mind of cry friend of juffice 
and humanity. The la jittings were remarka- 
ble for the turbulent and precivitate manue- wich 
which they finiſhed, or, more properly fenkin, 

ſtrangled, the important buſineſs which Was 
the carpet, namely, the new conſtitutiov. —— 
portant as this was for the remains off.“ 
lic, which ſtill preſerved the name of PT“ 4 
Lithuania, they entered not into the lee Hh 


fion upon the different articles which 4 19 
compole it. The plan, which 1 * Previ- 
ouſly drawn up, experienced very an 
was accepted in @ maſs, and its nov pa n Was 
inſerted in the regiſters, with the add io that it 


had been read before the ſtates aft: nd in a 
confederated diet. About 20 nuncie wiſhed, it 
is true, to proteſt agamii various articles hat no 
attention was paid either to their advice or opPO- 
fition, and this new form paſſed immediately into 
a law, at leaſt for the time, for its perpetuity was 
not aſſured by any guarantce, not even by that of 
Ruſſia. This they 1ailed not to remark as a fin- 
gularity; but it was no matter of ſurprize to 
thoſe who recollected the fiihliance of the 15th 

article of the treaty of alliance between Ru! Tia 
and Poland, in which it was expreiſly ſtipulated 05 
« that the king and republic engage, in he moit 


ſolemn and binding manner, not to 1: ade: take or 
effect any change or amendment which mas in- 


fringe the form of government to be eſtab iſhed, 
W ithout 
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without conſulting her majeſty the empreſs of all 
the Ruſſias, or her ſucceſſors;” the retult of 
which ſtipulation was, that Ruſſia, without en- 


gaging for the perpetuiſy of the new form, took 
care, if ever a change were requiſite, it thould 
be made without her approbation. 

The act of this conſtitution was immediately 


publiſhed in the Poliſh tongue. It conſiſted of 


four parts; the firſt of which contained the patta 
conventa, and the fundamental laws. The other 
parts preſcribed the regulations for the dictines, 


the different tribunals, the clergy, &c. Another 
act, paſſed towards the cloſe of this unfortunate 
diet, conſolidated the laſt diſmemberment of the 


republic, by eſtabliſhing three commiſſioners for 


the demarcation of the limits: one for the con- 


fines between Ruſſia and Leier Poland; another 
for thoſe between the former and Poliſh Lithua- 
nia; and a third to regulate the frontier with the 


Pruflian eſtates; the Whole conformably to the 


treaties. of ceſſion figned 3 in the name of the dict. 
As for the treaty of commerce with the court of 
Berlin, it met with a, number of difficulties, eſ- 
Pecially with regard to the ſtaple duty which 
the city of Dantzick enjoyed when it belonged 
to the ſovereignty of Poland; they would not 
ſuffer this affair to retard the cloſing of the diet, 
and the further negociation of this treaty was re- 
ferred to the new permanent council, jointly with 
the commiſſion of the treaſury. 
It was obſerved, that, in the courſe of the ne- 
gociation, the ambailador, count de Sievers, ſup- 
ported, as much as lay in his power, the com- 


mercial intereſts of Poland, but in ſuch a man- 


ner as by no means either to interrupt or weaken 
the good underitanding which ſubſiſted between 
him and the Pruſſian miniſter. The latter, on 
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the contrary, in the Jong and laſt fitting, from 
the 23d to the 24th of November, delivered a 
note to the ſtates aſſembled, congratulating them 

on the alliance which they had concluded with 


the court of Peterſburgh, and aſſuring them that 


the alliance was the more agreeable to the kin 
his maſter, as the empreſs was the ally and friend 
of his Pruſhan majeſty. 1 
Poland, thus reduced to one-third part of its 
primitive force and extent, naturally loſt a pro- 
portionate part of its revenues. In the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of the 23d of November a plan was formed 
and adopted to raiſc two loans under the gua- 
ranty of her Ruſſian majeſty; one of 27 millions 


of Poliſh florins, to diſcharge the private debts 


of the king; the other of 10 millions, for the 


uſe of the republic itſelf. The revenues of the 


king's domains were ſpecially appropriated for 
the payment of his debts, As for the finances 
of the republic, it was ſtated by the protocol of 


the deputation charged with the examination of 


that part of the public economy, that for the 


future, and in conſequence of its diſmember- 


ment, its revenues ſhould not exceed 16 millions 
of Poliſh florins a year, ten millions of which 
were to be contributed by what remained of the 


provinces of Poland, and ſix millions by the 


remnant of thoſe of Lithuania. As this ſum, 
therefore, mult ſerve to defray the ſupport of the 
army, the other expences of the ſtate comprized 
in the civil lift, and the revenues of the king; 
his Poliſh majeſty, for the future, could receive 
only two millions from the treaſury. 

We have before obſerved, that the cloſe of the 
dict was equally turbulent and ſtormy as the 
commencement. In fact, the two laſt ſeſſions 
were far more tempeſtuous. The diſcontent 


againſt 
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againſt the procedure of the Ruſſian ambaſſador 
burſt out with all its force, and the party in op- 
poſition to the court of Ruſſia exerted every ef- 
fort. | 

Some time pack, i in conſequence of ſome re- 
preſentations made in the name of the empreſs, 
they aboliſhed the diſtinctions of a military or. 
der deſtined to decorate and reward thoſe officers 
ot the Poliſh army who had fignalized themſelves, 
The reemablpnhment of this order was now de- 
manced and decreed. The decree had no ſooner 
paſled than an oitcer, who was among the ſpec- 
tators, preltented himſelf in the middle of the 
hall, decked with thoſe diſtinctive marks. He 
thauked the king for reſtoring to the brave ſol- 
diers of Poland a decoration which they had ſo 
well merited by defending their country. His 
example was followed in an inſtant by moſt of 
the nuncios. They all roſe, and proceeded in a 
very tumultuous manner to the throne, to kiſs 
his majeſty's hand, and to thank him. This de- 
cree, however, which muſt diſpleaſe the Ruſſian 
miniſter, had paſſed ſuddenly, and almoſt by 
ſurprize; Staniſlaus Auguſtus was, therefore, 
under the neceſſity of blaming the diſorder of 
this deliberation, and ſtill more, the confuled re- 
turn of thanks which were offered him. His 
ſpeech rather damped the ardour of their minds; 
but neither his majeſty nor the marſhal of the 
diet could effect the revocation of the decree, 
which, notwithſtanding the wiſhes of Ruſſia, 
re-eſtabliſhed tlie military order. Such was the 
end of the famous diet of Grodno, which ſepa- 
rated on the 24th of November 179353 at nine 
o'clock in the morning. | 

The boldneſs, however, . had thus re- 


eſtabliſhed a militar y order that was offenfive - 
= e 
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the empreſs, did not anſwer the public expecta- 
tion; for on the 24th of December count de Sie- 
vers received a courier from Peterſburgh ; imme- 
diately after which it was reported that that mi- 
_ miſter was on the point of quitting Warſaw 
without taking leave, the empreſs being extremely 
irritated at the re-eſtabliſhment of the order which, 
the diet of Warſaw of 1791 had only inſtituted 
to reward thoſe who fought againſt the arms 
and intereſt of her imperial majeſty. As ſoon 
as this was known, the permanent council aſ- 


ſembled, and the reſult was, a reſolution to 


ſuppreſs the ſaid military order, and ſend a de- 


putation to Peterſburgh to announce the fame 


formally to the empreſs. The count Tyſkiewiecz 


was accordingly ſent to induce her majeſty to 


pardon the republic for the fault committed by 
her late diet. | | | 

The following 1s the ſubſtance of the new 
Poliſh conſtitution decreed by the dict : 

Art. I. The kingdom of Poland and Grand 


Duchy of Lithuania, with the remainder of the 


duchies, woiwodſhips, countries, and diſtricts, 
of which they now conſiſt, being, according to 
their rights and privileges, an individual whole, 
ſhall conſtitute forthwith an indiviſible, free, 
and independent republic, whoſe ſupreme power 
ſhall be veſted in the diet. The latter, having 


conſtantly the king at its head, ſhall conſiſt of 


the ſenators and the repreſentatives of the nobi- 
lity; and if thus aſſembled in this lawful man- 
ner, it ſhall have the ſole power of making 
laws, and the nation ſhall only be bound to 
obey ſuch laws as the diet hath enacted. The 
diet alone can impoſe taxes, and ſupport there- 
with an army which muſt be faithful; it can 
alone declare war, make peace, and conclude all 
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kinds of treaties, eſtabliſh and direct colleges or 
offices of ſtate, fix their duration, chuſe their 
members, ſend ambaſladors, &c. &c. In ſhort, 
no ordinances ſhall be executed in the territories 
of the republic, which have not been derived 
from the ſtates in diet aſſembled. The legiſlative 
power ſhall for ever remain ſeparated from the 
executive power: the diet can, therefore, ac- 
compliſh the execution of all its decrees by the 
magiſtrates only. No part of the executive 
power ſhall order any thing, or act beyond what 
has been ordained by the laws. 

Art. II. The property of the ſeudal right 
ſhall never be annihilated, and the ſovereignty 
of the republic over the coffee ſhall conſtantly. 
continue, 

Art. III. The Roman Catholic religion 1 
both rituals ſhall be the conſtant predominant 
one in Poland. 

Art. IV. The ſeceſſion from the Roman Ca- 

tholic religion to ſome other religion, ſhall ever 

be a crime in Poland; and he that ſhall be con- 

victed thereof 1s to be baniſhed the kingdom ; at 
the ſame tune the conſtitution of 1775, with re- 

gard to Proteſtants, ſhall be obferved. 

Art. V. The Bing and queen of Poland mult 
be Roman Catholics. Should the queen be of a 
different perſuaſion, and not 255 ure the ſame, ſhe 
cannot be crowned. 

Art. VI. The Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
hall remain for ever united with Poland, in 

which reſpect the rights of the union, and other 
particular rights of that province, ſhall be pre- 
ſerved. 

Art. VII. The incorporation of Courland with 
Crown-Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 


ma, made in 1569, Ms cs all other conſtitu- 
| tions : 
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tions with regard to that dukedom, as likewiſe of 
the diſtrict of Pilthen, ſhall be preſerved invio- 
late. 

Art. VIII. It ſhall be permitted to no branch 
of the public power, not even to the legiflative 
branch, to exchange or cede any poſſe! Mon of 
the republic. Treaties of that kind are not 'only 
declared void, but every one who fhall pr opott: 
thein 1s to be deckered and puniſhed as a traitor 
to his country. 

N. B. The ſucceſſion to the throne, 6 
to the new conſtitution, is henceforth to be ac- 
compliſhed by the choice of the ſtates. 

On the 5th of February 1794, baron d'Ingel- 
ſtrohm, BY ot eeded count de 
Ruſſian ambaſſador at Warſaw, demanded of the 
ſtates not only the public annulling of all the act; 
of the diets of 1788 and 1791, "together with 
the form of ee then eſta bliſhed, but the 


. abſolute ſurrender into his hands of all Papers 


relating to thoie tranſactions, whether in public 
records or in private cabinets. In conſequenes 
of which was drawn up the following act : 
Not to leave poſterity any traces of the or- 

dinary diet opened in 1788, and aſterwards con- 
verted into a revolutionary diet on the zd of May 
1791, we declare, by the unanimous conſent of 
the republican ſtates aſſembled, this diet as not 
having exiſted, and its decrees of e 
The conſtitution, the laws, and all the decrees 
made in the courſe of this diet, having been the 
cauſe of every kind of calamity, and the lots of 
thoſe immenſe provinces. which the 1 has 
 luffered, we annul, and decree that they fhall 
not be inert in our code of laws: ad as this 
diet, among other things, reverſed the law which 
forbade the choice of a ſucceſſor during our life, 
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and the nomination of any one whatever to ſuc- 
ceed to the crown of Poland, and demanded us 
to agree to that change, while we, remembering 
the pacta conventa, perliſted in it by energetic re- 
preſentations; but, not being able to refiſt the 
repeated demands of the diet then aſſembled, 
who had diſpenſed us, in the name of the whole 
nation, from the ſworn article of the pacta con- 
venta, with regard to the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
we obeyed faithfully their deetared will; we are 
perſuaded that ſuch a ſtep, which had not in 
view our perſonal advantage, or that of our fa- 
mily, cannot be imputed to us as a fault. But, 
as the illuſory aſpects of the ſame diet, inſtead 
of the welfare, has brought the greateſt diſaſters 
on our republic, on that account we. promiſe, 
with the confent of the ſtates now aflembled, 
that from this time it ſhall not be lawful either 
for us or our ſucceffors, without the conſent of 
the republic, to violate or we caken this funda- 
mental law of the Polith nation.“ 
An order was toon after iſſued from the Ruſ- 
han court for the reduction of the Poliſh troops 
to 16,000 men; many regiments oppoſed this 
meaſore, and diſturbances. broke out, particu- 
tarly towards South Pruſſia, where the infur- 
gents were headed by Madeliniky, a Poliſh no- 
bleman and brigadier of the national troops, who 
1 refuſed to diſband according to the 
late order. The ſpirit of reſiſtance rapidly ſpread, 
and the capital was ſoon in a ſtate of fermenta- 
tion, and afſumed quite a military aſpect. Fit- 
teen thouſand Ruffian troops entered Poland; 
general d' Ingelſtrohm delivered an official docu- 
ment to the permanent council at Warſaw, re- 
preſenting the danger which threatened the king, 


und requeſting the commiſſioners of the war de- 
6 tment 
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partment to fend a body of Poliſh troops to op- 
poſe Madeliniky and his army of patriots, but 
this was refuſed. To the permanent council an- 
other official note was delivered by general In- 
gelſtrohm, to take into cuſtody every ſuſpected 
perſon without diſtinction of rank or ſituation. 
Their anſwer was manly and judicious ; they 
briefly ſaid, that, according to the conſtitutional 
laws of the republic, no Poliſh nobleman could 
be arreſted without being judicially convicted. 
The number of the "patriots now increaſed 
daily, and their perſecutions and opprefſions 
rouſed them from every quarter. Theſe critical 
circumſtances called forth. the talents and exer- 
tions of general Kosciusko, of whom the fol- 
lowing brief account may not he unacceptable : 
Trapper Kosctvsx0 is about 40 years of ag 
of middling ſtature, and of a fierce and "i 
aſpect. He was born a gentleman; but his family 
not being in affluent GeumBznces; he was ſent to 
| the ſchool of cadets* , to be educated for the army. 
From this ſchool it has been uſual for the kings 
of Poland to ſend annually four of its youths into 
foreign countries, to pertect themſelves in military 
tactics, and the art of war. Koſciaſko had the 
good fortune to be one of theſe ſelected youths. 
He was patronized by the king, and ſent into 
France with the beſt recommendations, where he 
ſtudied upwards of four years in the military aca- 
demy of Verſailles, and returned to Poland with 
the reputation of being a very ſkilful engineer. 
Soon after this he was appointed to the command 
of a company of artillery in the regiment of the 
trown, and was looked up to as a man of cou- 
rage and eminence in his proſe lion. 


Ab bout 
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About this time it was that he captivated the 


affections of a young lady of the firſt family and 


ſortune in Poland. The lovers had contrived 


many private interviews, before the parents of the 


lady had an opportunity of diſcovering their con- 
nection ; in all of which Koſciuſko conducted 
himſclf by the rigid rules of honour and virtue. 
He thereforc concern himſelf warranted in mak- 
ing an open declaration of their mutual regard, 


and in ſoliciting the conſent oi the lady's friends 


for an immediate celebration of their nuptials. 
But being a leading family among the nobles, an 


alliance with Koſiaſke Was deemed eee e 


and degrading ; hence a peremptory refuſal was 
experienced, and an inſuperable bar put to the 
ſond hopes of the anxious lovers. Noſciuſko, 
however, aſter finding it impoſſible to gain the 
conſent of her parents, had the addrets to carry 
off the lady, and was rapidly purſuing his route 
to France, when the unfortunate circumſtance of 
their carriage breaking down, and no poſlibility 
of having it replaced Or repaired with requiſite 
tpeed, gave the chraged father, and a ſtrong par- 
ty of relatives, an opportunity of coming up with 
them. IIere a very fierce rencounter enſued, 


in which Kofciuſzo was eventually reduced to 
the unpleaſant dilemma of being obliged either 


to kill the father, or give up the daughter. Hu- 
manity prevailed even over the force of affection. 


He returned his fword peaccably to the ſcabbard, 


and nobly reſtored the fair prize to his purſuers, 


rather than tpill the blood of him who gave her 


being. 

The public converſation, in all the upper cir- 
cles, turning on this event, and the feelings of 
Koſciuſko being cophiderably hart, he Obtaincd 

| | leave 
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leave of abſence from his ſovereign, and went to 
America. At that period the late unfortunate 
war with England was carrying on with tull vi- 
gour. Koſciuſko offered himſelf a volunteer to 
Waſhington, and was honoured with an import- 
ant command in his army. After the peace he 
returned with the marquis de la Fayette to France, 
where the French officers who had ſerved in that 
campaign, and Dr. Franklin, always ſpoke of 
him as a man of equal magnanunity, fortitude, 


O 
and courage, and to whom America | was greatly 


9 
indebted for his ſervices. 

Koſciuſko having thus acquired reputation 
abroad, returned, with the laurels, to his native 
country, where he afterwards di ſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in three battles which prince Poniatowſki 
ſought with the Rullians, at the time of the diet 
of Targowicz; and it is ſaid, that if the councils 
of KoOſciuſko had been followed in that ſhort 
war, affairs would have taken a better turn. 
When, therefore, Staniſlaus found himſelf obliged 
to ccale hoſtilities, Koſciuſko, deſpiſing an inac- 
tive life, again procured leave to enter into foreign 
ſervice. He went to Pifa in the month of De- 
cember 1793, where he profeſſed himſelf going 
to Geneva; but, in fact, he went to Paris. He 
was there introduced to many of the leading 
members of the convention, whoſe policy induced 
them to preſent him with ten millions of livres to 
fiir up an inſurrection in Poland, in order to 
draw off the Pruſſian army from acting with the 

allies, and to confine the attention of Frederick- 
William to a different part of the continent. 

It is evident that Koſciuſæo made the beſt uſe 
both of his time and money. Early in February 
he ſound himſelf at the head of a conſiderable 
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body of the Poliſh inſurgents, and boldly at- 
tacked the Pruſſians who had taken poſſeſſion of 
their country. Theſe they drove before them 
from one part to another, until they came to 
Inowlotz, where the Prufitans contrived to retard 
the march of Koſciuſko for about half an hour, 
by breaking down part of the wooden bridge; 
till at laſt a party of the Polanders ſwam acroſs 
the river, and coming upon the rear of the ene- 
my, put them to flight. They then attacked the 
Ruſſian troops in Cracow, conſiſting of upwards 
of ſix hundred men, whom they drove out, and 
. took poſſeſſion of the garriſon ; ſoon after which, 
viz. on the 24th of March 1794, Koſciuſko iſ- 
_ 1ved the following proclamation : 

«© Dear F ellow Citizens, 
< Having been often called to aſſiſt in the fal- 
ration of our common country, behold I obey 
: the call—but I cannot be uſeful to you, or break 
the chains of flavery, if you do not give me ſpeedy 
ſuccour !---Support me with your whole force, 
and fly to the ſtandard of your country. In this 
common cauſe the ſame 20a ought to animate us 

e Make voluntary bicrifiors of your wealth, 
which hitherto, ſtead of being at your own dit. 
poſal, was at the will of a defpot.---Farniſh men 
capable of bearing arms---do not refuſe the ne- 
ceflury provitions of bread, biſeuit, &c.— Send 
horſes, ſhirts, boots, cloth and canvaſs for tents. 
The generous ſacrifices made to liberty and your 
country , will receive their recompente in the gra- 
titude of the nation. 

The laſt moment is arrived, in which de- 
ſpair, in the midſt of ſhame and reproach, puts 
arms in your hands. Our hope is in the conteinpt 


of 
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of death, which can alone enable us to ameliorate 
our fate, and that of our poſterity. Far be from 
us that terror which the enemies, conſpired againſt 
us, endeavour to infuſe into our minds. 

The firſt ſtep to throw off the yoke is to dare 
to believe ourſelves free---and the firſt ſtep to vic- 
tory is a confidence in our ſtrength ! 
Citizens, the palatinate of Cracow affords 
you a ſignal example of patriotiſm. It offers the 
flower of its youth, having already granted pecu- 
niary and other aſſiſtance---their example is wor- 
thy of imitation---do not heſitate to place credit 
in your country, which will reward you well--- 

the ordinances iſſued by the generals of the pala- 
tinate, and the commanders of the troops, to fur- 
niſh the necefſary proviſions, will be placed to 
the account of impoſts, and will be paid for in 
the ſequel. It is unneceſſary to encourage you 
before-hand, becauſe that would appear to doubt 
your civiſm; the continued oppreſſion practiſed 
by the Ruſſian ſoldiers, ought ſufficiently to con- 

vince you, tliat it is better to make voluntary ſa- 

crifices to your country, than to make ſacrifices 
by force to an enemy. Whoever in theſe circum- 
ſtances dares be inſenfible to the urgent neceſſi- 
ties of his country „muſt draw upon himſelf eter- 
nal infamy. 

«© Dear fellow citizens, I expect every thing 
from your zeal---your hearts will join that ſacred 
union which is neither the work of foreign in- 
trigue, nor of a defire of domination, but is ſolely 
the effect of a love for liberty. 

« Mo does not declare for us is againſt us. He 
ho refuſes to aſſociate with thoſe who have 
(worn to ſhed their laſt drop of blood for their 
country, is either an enemy, or one who is neu 
ter, and 1 in ſuch a caſ neutrality is a crime againſt 
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civiſm. I have ſworn to the nation that the Dow. 
ers intruſted to me ſhall not be applied to the op- 
preſſion of the people. At the tame time I de- 
clare, that whoever acts againſt our contederacy, 
mall ſuffer the pumthment eſtabliſhed in the na- 
tional act, of a traitor and enemy to his country. 
„We have alrea ady ſinhed by connivance, 
which has ruined Poland. Scarcely has an of- 
tence againſt the people ever been puniſhed. Let 
us NOW adopt a different mode of conduct---and 
lot us recompenſe virtue and civiſm by a 
and puniſhing traitors. 
TuabpERE Koscivsko. 
Alter this proclamation, the populace aſſem- 
bled in prodigious numbers, every where ſhout- 
ing, © Long live Koſciuſko.” They then con- 
ducted hin: to the town-houſe of Cracow, where 
he was prefented to the heads of the Poliſh no- 
Þility, who had affembled there to receive him. 
By theſe he was ſormally inveſted with the title of 
general, and made commander in chief of the 
troops collected for liberating Poland from the 
ihackles of its oppreffors. His troops then alto 
took an oath to deliver their ey; or Pein in 
the attempt. | 
To ſuch a degree of enthufiaſm were the Poles 
ammated by the conduct of Koſciuſko, that his 
army was ſupe crabundantly ſupplied with every ar- 
ticle neceflary for the protecution of hoſtile opc- 
rations. | 
On 25 26th of March the different corpora- 
tions of Cracow aflembled under their reſpective 
banners . the town- houte, from whence the 
magiſtrates led them on in a proceffion to the 
church of the Holy Virgin, where the Conſtitu- 
tion of the 3d of May, 1791, was publicly read 


with great ſolemnity, pion, and an oath taken 
: | to 
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40 defend it. General Koſciuſko afterwards iſ- 
Jued a proclamation, exhorting the Polith ſubjects 
to reſpect the dominions of the Emperor, and 
to give no reaſon of complaint to any of the 
: ſubjects of his imperial majeſty. This procla- 
mation was ſent to all the Auſtrian commanders 
and magiſtrates of the frontier territories, re- 


queſting at the ſame time, that if, during the 


troubles in Poland, any violence ſhould be com- 


mitted on the perſons or property of any of the 
ſubjects of his imperial majeſty, application 
ſhould be made to the revolutionary government 


which had been eſtabliſhed, and which engaged 
to procure an immediate and ample ſatisfaction 


and indemnification for ſuch violation. | 
By this revolutionary tribunal the chancellor 
Riniflewſki and ſeveral other perſons of inferior 
note were tried, convicted of treaton againlt the 
nation, and executed in the market- place. 
Baron d'Ingelſtrohm, having about this time 
ſurrounded the diet at Warſaw with his military 
forces, now demanded that the arſenal ſhould be 


ſurrendered to him. This was bravely reſiſted, 
and notice being ſent to Koſciuſko, he on the 
6th of April ſet out from Cracow on his route to 


Wariw. His army of regulars and artillery 
had received a reinforcement of 4,000 peaſants, 
armed with pikes, 1cythes, &c. On his way, he 
defeated 6,000 Ruſſians, under Romanzow. 
The Polith peaſants, driven to deſperation, gave 
no quarter. A dreadful carnage of the Ruſlians 
was the conſequence. Colonel Woronzow was 
taken priſoner, 1000 Ruſſians were killed, while 
the Poles had only 60 ſlain, and 80 wounded. 


The defeated loſt eleven pieces of heavy artillery, 


and all their ammunition. 


Farly | 
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Early « on the 16th of April, the Ruflian am- 
baffador not only again demanded the ſurrender 
of the Poliſh gow As but alſo that the military 
ſhould be diſarmed, and that twenty perſons of 
conſequence ſhould be arreſted, and, if found 
guilty, puniſhed with death. The king and 
permanent council remonſtrated in vain. Prince 
Sulkowſky, the chancellor, being ſent to Ingel- 
ſtrohm upon the occaſion, was received with-{o 
much violence and inſult, as to throw him into 
a dangerous ficknets, in wich he remained a 
conſiderable time. This ſpread rapidly through 
_ the city. The ſoldiers and inhabitants prepared 
for what they expected would follow. The Rut- 
fans, of whom there were 6000 in the city, at- 
_ tempted early in the morning of the 17th, to 

take poſſeſſion of the arſenal, and diſarm the gar- 
riſon. A deputation immediately flew to the 
king, and requeſted him to revenge the inſult 
offered to his troops in the capital. He imme- 
diately anſwered, © Go, and defend your ho- 
nour.!” They inſtantly took the loaded piece of 
cannon, which ftood before the caſtle, and 
marched to the palace of Ingelfirohm, who was 
then in it. In the mean time, the people took 

poſſeſſion of the arſenal, armed themſelves, 
drew out the cannon, and aſſembled a force of 

20,000 ſoldiers, citizens, and mhabitants. 'The 
conteſt began, and n without the leaft 
intermiflion for eighteen hours, when. the Ruſ- 
fians, driven from palace ta palace, belonging to 
different nobles, hung out the white flag, and of- 
tered to ſurrender. Although this was moſt rea- 
ily accepted, the Ruſſians were fo treacherous, 
as to fire upon the people afterwards. This fo in- 


cenſed the inhabitants, that * killed all the 
N 
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Kolfiens, and ſet fire to the palaces and places of 
their ſhelter. 
The Pruſſian miniſter Buckholz was detained 
as an hoſtage, as were ſeveral Ruſhan general of- 
ficers. 
The ſituation of the king now became alarm- 
ing, eſpecially fince the regency no longer kept 
any meaſures with the miniſters and other agents » 
of Rufſia and Pruſſia, and the people had ſhewn i 
an inclination for capital puniſhments. 14 
On the 24th eight members of che regency | 
went to the king and ſaid, «© We are appointed 
by the regency to ſay to you, Sire, that the peo- 
ple expreſs great diſtruſt of your majeſty being 
daeſirous of quitting Warſaw ſecretly. They ſay 
that yeſterday you took a walk along the Viſtula, 
accompanied only by two perſons, in order to 
prepare your flight by water. We have pledged 
our lives on the falſity of theſe ſuſpicions, but 
the alarms of the people are not to be calmed; | | 
and we beg of your majeſty to give us the means 10 
of ſitisfying the people on this head.“ The king | 
replied, © It is about four days ſince I took ſach 
a walk as you mention, but it was in broad day, 
and without any myſtery. I went to ſee the rafts 
which were arrived, and to aſk what proviſions 
they had brought tor Warſaw, a thing of much 1 
importance at the preſent juncture. I afterwards al 
went to ſee how far the building of the bridge 
was advanced. From thence I returned to the 
Great Square in full day, and accompanied not 
by two perſons, but by a crowd of people. Gen- 
tlemen, I gave you, four days ago, my word that = 
I would not quit Warſaw---I reiterate the ſame 
to you now ein tlie moſt poſitive manner-— hat 
would you more:?“ Upon this anſwer of the king, 
the delegates replied, ** That tor themſelves, they 
Were 
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were perſuaded of his truth; but that tlie WY 5 
diſtruſt was ſo great, that ſomething more than 
this muſt abſolutely be done.“ Say then your- 
felves (replied the king) what you think neceſ- 
fary.” They then declared, © T hat the people 
withed to have ſome one of confidence always in 
the royal apartment, and to follow his majeſty 
Whereſbever he went.” The king anfwered, 
< This muſt neceſſarily hurt me extremely, if the 
diſtruſt ariſes from you: but as you fay the peo- 
ke can no otherwite be calmed, I do not oppoſe 
it. The delegates then begged. the king to 
appear often in the moſt frequented places of 
the city, as he had been uſed before the 17th ot 
April, which the king promiſed. The delegates 
then mentioned two foreigners who reſided at the 
Cattle, and were attached to the king, the one 
for near thirty, the other for ten years, as much 
ſuſpected. This intimation was highly reſented 
by his majeſty „ and he concluded the audience 


with anſwy ering for the fidelity of all his ſervants 


who relided.at his palace. 
The plan of ſetting a guard over the king was, 
however, put into execution. Two munic ipal 
oHicers accompanied him wherever he went and 
ate at his table. For this fervice, fourteen mem- 
bers of the municipality had been nominated, who 
relieved each other every twenty-four hours. In 
other reſpects the king was treated with every out- 
ward mark of dignity, and he ſhewed himielf to 
the people every day by riding through the ftreets 
of Wartaw, Tt will, "however, be perceived by 
this circumſtance, that Staniſlaus, the good but 
unſortunate king, was a mere pritoner of ſtate, 
and his life dependent, on the will of the mob. 
4he council of regency was at this time ſupreme. 


1 he 
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The king of Pruſſia now, having detached 
himſelf from the confederacy againſt the F rench, 
arrived at the head of his army in Poland, and, 
united with the forces of Ruſſia under general 
Ferſen, conceived that he came but to conquer. 
We may here ſtop to contemplate the ſcene 
which Poland at this time preſented to the view 
of Europe. We perceive an honeſt unſophiſti- 
cated people oppreſſed by ſtrangers, and a vir- 
tuous but unhappy prince ſtrugg ling i in the ſame 
| tolls, Joſt to his age and uſeleſs to his nation. 
Poland, ſo long the victim of foreign politics and 
venal elections, and protected only by the com- 
mon jealouty of neighbouring ſtates, became the 


caly prey of treaties and partitions; but at length, 
inſtead of intriguing and negociating, we behold: 


the Ruſſian ambaſlidor give the law at Warſaw, 
himſelf a ſoldier, and an army im his ſuite. Pruſ- 
fla, which had ſometimes been tem] ecate from 
fear, and juſt from jealouſy, threw oft the matk, 
and avowed that it would divide „ bot defend the 
territories of its ally; an ally whom it had long 
_ deterred and intimidated from deprecating the 


vengeance of Ruſſia, and ſecuring the friendſhip 


of that turbulent court by conceflions equal to its 
rapacity and ambition. The houſe of Auſtria, 
entangled and embarraſſed in a diſtant and ſan- 
guinary war, was content to look on with a ſul- 
len neutrality, or to ſtipulate a reverſion and con- 
tingency in the price of ſo much violence and 


iniquity ; perhaps, too, it looked for a balance of 


aggrandizement in the acquitition of provinces 
which had long been ſevered from another tron- 
tier of the empire by the victorious arms of 
Louis the Fourteenth. ' Theſe views muſt na- 
turally be involved in impenetrable myſtery, 
til] eycnts themſelves ſhall chace the cloud from 


before 
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before us; Poland, however, remained without 
a friend, a protector, or an ally; her bitter for- 
tune threw her in the midſt of enemies, who are 
thoſe of one another when they are not her's, 
and who know no bond of peace, no interrup- | 
tion of hoſtility, but while they plot her rum, or 
conſummate the crimes of which ſhe is the vic- 
tim. Does the court of Vienna regret Sileſia, or 
pant for the re-nnion of Lorraine and Aliace ?— 
The balance is to be preſerved in the Germanic 
body, by indemnifying the king of Pruilia with 
the ſpoils of Poland. Does Pruflia covet the ma- 
ritime towns of Poland ?---The emprefs muſt 
have an equivalent in the interior provinces of 
Poland. And laſtly, docs ſhe form a deſign to 
become a German power, or to occupy the de- 
lightful provinces of European Turkey ?---The 
conſent of Pruſſia is to be bought with a third 
partition of Poland. Poland pays every crime, | 
and feeds the infatiable maw of avarice, env 97 
and ambition Indemnify yourſelf in Poland” 
is the ſpirit of cvery treaty, and the virtue of 
every negociation. 

To return. Staniſlaus now cod warmly into 
the national cauſe, and among the firſt acts of 
patriotiſin ſent one half of his plate to the mint. 
and a thouſand ducats to the military cheſt ; the 
other half of the royal plate was to be expended 
in gratuities to the families of ſuch as perithed 1 in 
the cauſe of their country during the 17th and 
18th of April. 

All parties, the king, the nobles, and the peo- 
ple, being now united, it became apparent that, 
though tome extreme cruelties, executions, and 
proſcriptions by the revolutionary committee had 
led Europe to ſuppoſe that the French furor had 


ſeized the Poles, yet the real object of their pre- 
ſent 
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ent exertions was widely different, and might 
be divided into two parts : the firſt was, the re- 
covery of the diſmembered provinces ; the ſecond, 
the perfect and entire re-eſtabliſhment of the Con- 
ſtitution of May 3, 1791, a conſtitution of a 
nature very oppoſite to that ſyſtem of equality 
which, in order to level every thing, deſtroys, 
and degrades all that is reſpectable in ſociety. 

It will not be expected, and cannot be neceſ- 
fary, that we ſhould trace all the viciſſitudes of the 
campaign; the various actions in different and 
diſtant parts of the kingdom can only be intereſt- 
ing in their eventual tendency, and would be te- 
dious in the detail. Prominent events, therefore, 
are all that we ſhall record. 

Towards the end of May the Pruſſian rainiſ- 


der a the court of Vienna requeſted, on the part 


of the king his maſter, the co-operation of Auſ- 
tria againſt Poland ; the Auſtrian cabinet how- 


ever anſwered, that it would do every thing to 


debar the Poles from receiving any ſuccour, but 


that it could do no more at preſent than draw a 


ſtrong cordon on the Poliſh frontier. 
On the 29th of the ſame month the proviſional 
council of regency at Warſaw ceaſed its functions 
and gave place to a national council in conſe- 
quence of an order from Koſciuſko, who further 
commanded that all their deliberations ſhould be 
ſubmitted to the king, and that his majeſty 
ſhould be requeſted to communicate his opinion 
to them on all ſubjects connected with the wel- 
fare of the ſtate. Notice of this meaſure was 
tranſmitted in a letter from Koſciuſko to the king, 
who returned the following anſwer : 
«© Mr. Generaliſſimo, | 

ou may judge yourſelf of the ſatisfaction 
I feel by your letter of the 21ſt of May, which I 
5 | | received 
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. received the 26th following. I have already af ; 
ſured you that 7 never will remove from my coun-. 
try and my nation, even at the greateſt perſonat 
riſque ; that I do not defire authority or power 
any more, or longer than you and the nation find 
it uſeful to the country. Perſiſting invariably in 
this determination, I have received, with ſenfibi- 
lity, the information you have announced to me, 
of having ordered the ſupreme council to make a 
report to me of all their eſſential operations. 

% This day Mr. Prefident Zakrzewſky, and 
Mr. Potocki, formerly marſhal, confirmed to 
me the ſame thing in the name of the ſupreme 
council eſtablithed here during yeſterday, and 
they have ſhewed me what you enjoined in writ- 
ing to this effect. Agreeably to your expecta- 
tions and deſires, I will communicate to the 
council faithfully all my IDEAS relative to the 
welfare of the country. I will, moreover, con- 
cur conjointly with this council in all the means 
which may atlure the welfare of the countr V and 
the nation. 
nder the auſpices of Providence, let us 
all hope for the common defence of the inten- 
tions and works of all of us, who are born Po- 
loneſe—fully and ſincerely UNITED. I ſhall 
employ myſelf to attain the propoſed end by 
co-operating by my example, and by encouraging 
others. 
My vows and wiſhes : accompany you every 
where; and it is from the bottom of the moſt ſin- 
cere heart that I give you the aſſurance of the 
higheſt eſteem, and of the affection that I bear 


YL Ou. 


(Signed) | 
| ST ANISLAUS Avg GUSTUS Kine.” 
Warſaw, | 


May 29, 1794. In 
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In this leite) we fee ſomething like mutual 
confidence reſtored, and due reſpect paid to 
the regal power; but we have fill the mortifica- 
tion of beholding degradation ſupply the place 
of reſpect towards the moſt benevolent and 
patriotic king that ever added luſtre to a diadem. 
The fact is, that a municipal officer ſtill accom- 
panied the king all day and flept in the fame 
apartment at night. The king had neither influ- 
ence nor agency in the affairs of the nation; and 


With reſpect to military movements, he was not 


permitted even to atk quettions. It had been fig- 
nified to him, that on condition of his filence in 


this particular, he might be aſſured that every 
mark of reſpc& due to his perfon ſhould be ob- 
ferved. | 

On the 15th of June Cracow ſurrendered to 
the Pruſſian forces under general Van Elſner, 
and on very favourable conditions. The people 
at Warſaw, however, were much enraged at the 
capitulation. as there were 7000 men in arms and 
50 pieces of cannon in the garriſon. 


The king of Pruſſia now bent his courſe to- 


wards M farb within a ſmall diſtance of which 
place he remained for a conſiderable time with- 
out commencing any operations. A corps of 


Ruſſians allo was ſtationed in the environs of 
ihe capital. By a ſingular dexterity Koſciuſko | 


_ eluded the Pruſſian, and by a brave attack de- 


fcated the Ruſſian troops, and on the rith or 


12th of July entered Warſaw. 
As Warfaw has no fortifications a ſiege in 
form was not neceſſary to the Pruſſians. But as 


that part of the capital which was expoſed to 


them was covered by an intrenched camp of the 
army of Koſciuiko, it was unavoidably neceſſary 


to attack it by ſtorm, This attack was made on 
0-1 1 - +2. Wa 
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the 31ſt of June, by a heavy cannonade, and in 
the courſe of that day ſeveral hundred bombs 
were thrown into the city ; but a dreadful fire 
being kept up on the beſiegers by day and night, 
an incredible number of lives were loſt. The 
iſſue of this enterprize cauſed much concern, 


and excited a very lively intereſt in Pruſha, as 4 


not only the monarch but the two eldeſt princes 
| ſhared the toil and hazard which attended it. 
The prince royal was once in imminent danger. 
The cannonading having ceaſed, he laid hinuelf 
down to reſt in a barn, with aviters to be awakened 
at the firſt ſhot of the enemy. His orders were 
_ complied with, and the prince had no ſooner 
mounted his horſe than one of the enemy's bombs 
burſt, and deſtroyed the barn in which the prince 
had been lying a few minutes before. 

Either from doubt of ſucceſs in an actual at- 
| tack, or from better motives, the king of Pruſ- 
ſia endeavoured at this juncture to open a nego- 
ciation for a ſurrender of the place. He wrote, 
therefore, as follows to his Poliſh majeſty : 


cc Sir, my Brother, 

. The poſition occupied by the armies which 
ſurround Warſaw, and the efficacious means 
which are begun to be employed to reduce it, 
and which augment and advance in proportion 
as an uſeleſs reſiſtance is prolonged, ought to 
have convinccd your majeſty that the fate of that 
city is no longer dubious. I haſten to place that 
of the inhabitants in the hands of your majelity : 
a ſpeedy ſurrender, and the exact diſcipline I 
ſhall cauſe my troops who are deſtined to enter 
_ Warſaw to obſerve, will ſecure the lives and pro- 
perty of all the peaceable inhabitants. A retuſal 
to the tuſt and final ſummons which my licut. 

general 
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dem de Schwerin bas juſt addrefied: to ' the 

commandant of Warſaw, will inevitably pro- 
duce all the terrible and extreme means to which 
an open city, which provokes by its obſtinacy 
the horrors of a fiege, and the vengeance of two 
armies, is expoſed. If, under the circumſtances 
in which your majeſiy is placed, your majeſty 
may be permitted to inform the inhabitants of 
Warſaw of this alternative; and if they are 
permitted freely to deliver it, I can anticipate 
with an extreme pleature, that your majeſty will 
become their deliverer. Should the contrary 
happen, I ſhall regret the more the inutility of 
this ſtep, becauſe 1 ſhall no longer be able to 
repeat it, however great may be the intereſt I 
take in the preſervation of your majeſty, and 
of all thoſe whom' the ties of blood and loyalty 
have called around your perſon. In any caſe 
1 truſt that your majeſty will accept the ex 
preſſion of the high eſteem with which I am, 


Sir, my Brother, 
the good Brother of your Majeſty, 


(Signed) WY 
= | FR. WILHELM.” 
Camp at Wola, 
Auen 


The reply of Staniſlaus Auguſtus was as fol- 

lowe: 
„The Poliſh army minanded by generaliſſimo 
Koſciuſko, ſeparating Warſaw from your ma- 
jeſty's camp, the poſition of Warſaw is not that 
of a city which can decide on its ſurrender. 
Under thete circumſtances nothing can juſtify 
the extremities of which your majeſty's letter 
12 - apprizes 
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apprizes me; for this city is neither in a ſtate 
to accept, nor in that to refuſe the ſummons 
which has been tranſmitted by heutenant-gene- 
ral de Schwerin to the commandant of War- 
_ faw. My own exiſtence intereſts me no more 
than that of the inhabitants of this capital; but 
fince Providence has vouchſafed to elevate me 
to the rank which allows me to manifeſt to your 
majeſty the ſentiments of fraternity, I invoke 
them to move your majeſty to abandon the crue} 
and revengeful ideas which are fo contrary to 
the examples kings owe to nations, and (I am 
perſuaded of it) are altogether oppoſite to your 
perſonal character, 


(Signed) 


STAXISLAUS AUGUSTUS.” 


Warſaw, Auguſt 3. 


EK Koſciuſko, with an army of 40,000 men, was 
reſolved to defend himſelf to the laſt extre- 
mity; but the Pruſſians had carried ſeveral of 
the Poliſh redoubts, and were actually felf-at- 
tured of the capture, when information was 
brought to the king that an alarming infur- 
rection had taken place in South Pruſſia, that. 
defied all ordinary exertions to ſuppreſs it. The 
king, aware that without immediate relief the 
confines of Sileſia would be in danger of a 
complete conqueſt, determined on raiſing the 
liege of Warſaw, and accordingly moved to an 
advantageous poſition near Raczin, on the 6th 
of September, in order to take the moſt effec- 
tual meaſures that circumſtances might require. 

At the moment the intelligence reached him, 
the king iſſued a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tauts of South Pruſſia, ſtating that they had been 
| 4 l 
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impoſed -upon by infidious intriguers, defiring 
them to reſiſt the orders of the inſurgents, and 
offering a general amneſty to ſuch as ſhould re- 
turn to their allegiance. The refult was, that 
many perſons who had been miſled implored the 
king's. mercy, a force was ſtationed there to be 
| ready to act in caſe of future attempts, and the 
king of Pruſſia returned to Berlin. Future hiſ- 
torians will be better able to aſcertain whether an 
awe of Koſciuſko's army under the walls of 
Warſaw had not ſome effect on the Pruſſian mo- 
narch's determination to retire. 

Be this as it may, Koſciuſko reſolved on the 
attempt to foment an inſurrection in Weſt Pruſ- 
ſia, in hopes by that circumſtance, added to the 
troubles in the ſouth, to divert effectually the 
arms of his Pruſſian majeſty from the interior of 

Poland. 

In a ſhort time it became viſ tle that Koſci- 
uſko was intent on carrying the war beyond its 
firſt limits, and of attempting the recovery of 
ſome of the diſinembered provinces, and not 
only of thoſe, but even the capture of ſome 
provinces which had been ſubject to the houſe 
of Brandenburgh for more than a century. The 
progreſs of the Poles in Weſt Pruflia was ſuch, 
that after the capture of Bomberg by general 
Madelintki, not only Dantzic, Thorn, Culm, 
and Graudentz, ſeemed on the point of being 
_ reſtored to the republic of Poland, but there 
was even room to apprehend that the Poles 
would penetrate into Pomerania as far as Stet- 
tin. | 

Koſciuſko now turned his view tonne Li- 
thuania, and reſolved on meaſures for its ſafety. 


On his way thither, having received the news 
| Ii 5 
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of a defeat which a corps of the Poliſh army 
had met with at Brzeſc, on the 18th and 19th 
of September, and that general Suwarrow was 
on his march to attack Warſaw, he reſolved to 
march with 20,000 men, and give battle to that 
general before he ſhould approach the ca- 

ital. 
K He was, however, informed that general Fer- 
ſen meant to attempt forming a junction with 
general Suwarrow; to prevent "which Koſciuſko, 
leaving the main body of his army under the 
command of prince Poniatowſki, advanced with 
6ooo men to intercept general Ferſen. This laſt 
general reſolved to attack Koſciuſko on the 1oth 
of October, when a moſt dreadful engagement 
enſued. Twice the Ruſſiaus attacked with vi- 
gour, and twice they were repulſed. 

The victory would have remained with the 
Poles, had they contented themſelves with hav- 
ing beaten back the caemy ; but reſolving to pur- 
ſue this advantage, they abandoned the favour- 
able poſition which they had taken upon the 
heights, and advanced in their turn to attack 
the Ruſſians. The Ruſſian troops formed them- 
_ ſelves anew, ſucceeded in throwing the Poliſh 
line into confuſion, which was already a lit- 
tle in diſorder, from their movement in advan- 
cing to the attack. The rout was ſoon com- 
plete. The Polith infantry defended themſelves 
with a valour approaching to fury. The ca- 
valry ſuffered lefs, and retreated in good order. 
The battle laſted from ſeven in the morning till 
noon, and the gallant Koſciuiko diſplayed prodi- 
gies of valour. Ever in the hotteſt part of the 
engagement, he had three horſes killed under 
him. At length a . without knowing 

Who 
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who he was, wounded him from behind with a 
lance. When he fell, his attendants, in their 
confuſion, raſhly articulated his name *. 

_ Koſciuſko recovered a little, and made a few 
ſieps forward, when an officer, ſtriking him on 
tlie head with a ſabre, brought him again to the 
ground. While he lay weltering in his blood he 

Was approached by a Coſſack, who prepared to 
give him a mortal blow; but a Rufſian officer 
who came up at the time ſtayed the arm of the 
Coſſack; upon which the General exclaimed, 

If you with to render me a ſervice, ſuffer him 
to ſtrike ; do not prevent my death! This Ruſ- 
ſian officer is ſaid to have been a general Chruo- 
zazow, to whoſe wife Koſciuſko had, ſome weeks 


before, generouſly given leave of departure from 


_ Warſaw to join her huſband. 

It was ſoon diſcovered that this important de- 
feat was attributable to the miſconduct of the Po- 
liſh general prince Ponintki, who was poſted with 

4000 men to defend the paſſage of the Viſtula ; 
but who, either from ignorance or treachery, ſut- 
fered the Ruſſians to croſs the river without at- 
tempting to moleſt them; and when Koſciuſko 


was attacked from a quarter whence he had no 


reaſon to expect a ſurprize, the ſame. general 
committed a ſtill greater fault in not coming to 


his aſſiſtance, though very near to the ſcene of 


action. The loſs of the Poles was computed at 
Zz ooo men in killed, wounded, and priſoners; and 
this victory coſt the Ruſlians ſo dear, that they 


 ® Koſciuſko was diſguiſed in a peaſant's dreſs, which he had 
never put off ſince the confederation. Before the battle in which 
he fell, he had given orders to his ſoldiers, that, in caſe he ſhould 
fall into the hands of the enemy, they might ſnoot him. This was 
actually attempted by ſome of them; and had they not, in their 
conſternation, pronounced his name, he would not have been 


known. | | 
114 fell 
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fell back towards Lublin, inſtead of approaching 
| _ Warſaw &. 
| The misfortune of the army under general 
Koſciuſko excited univerſal grief at Warſaw; the 
Supreme Council, however, undaunted, and firm 
in their duty, publiſhed the nn addreſs to 
the nation : | 
Citizens, when you took up arms with an 
intention of recovering your liberty, and of ſaving 
the country, you folemnly t wore before God, that 
neither the greateſt adverſities, nor the greateſt 
reverſes, ſhould ſhake your for Atte Providence, 
in whoſe hand is the fate of nations, has been 
pleaſed to try your conſtancy. Thaddeus Koſci- 
utko, whom you had elected chief of the armed 
force, has juit been made priſoner in a bloody 
combat with the enemy. This ſad event cer- 
| tainly fills your hearts with juſt. ſorrow, and your 
ſenſibility is the tribute due to the virtue of that 
worthy citizen, the victim of his patriotiſm. But, 
citizens, beware of deſpair, and of bury! ing with 
his fate the hopes of your country. Remember 
the motto you have adopted, Liverty or Death ! 
Preſerve the ſpirit of unity, redouble your zeal 
| and courage. and God will ſtill blets the goodneſs 
of your cauſe. 
The Supreme Council promiſe you, that 
they will remain on their poſt ; that they will de- 
| | fend liberty with you, or periſh along with her. 
| In order to fulfi] the duty preſcribed to the coun- 
cil by the act of in{urrection, they have: appointed 
a new ſupreme chief of the armed torce :--- 


F The Empreſs, to teſtify to general Suwarrow her ſatisfaction 
on the ſubzect of he victory ar Brzeſc, appointed him her aid-de- 
E mp, and ſent him a crown of laurels, ſet in brilliants, of the va- 
luz of 50,coo roubles. She alſo yerniitted him to chooſe a regi- 
ment in her Dy „which ſhould bear his name for ever. 


 Thomag | 
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Thomas Wawrzecki, licutenant-general, has been 
elected. Citizens, you know his excellent cha- 
racter; you are acquainted with his civil and mi- 
litary virtues. The Council hope, that you will 
not ſuffer yourſelves to be caſt down by misfor- 
tune; but rather that you will ſummon up all 
' your ſtrength, for the ſalvation of the ſtate ; and 
that, ſupported by your energy, you will enable 
the Council to maintain the defence of liberty and 
the any 
Done at Warkw, in the fitting of the Coun- 
cil, Oct. 14, 1794. 


At the ſame time was diſpatched the following 
letter of the Supreme National Council to Gene- 
raliſſimo Koſciuſko: 

« 'The Council, in your mise bewails 
that of the country at large. They placed not in 
events that confidence which they have never cea- 
ſed to repoſe in your virtues.---The duty of good 
citizens, and your example, will prevent our de- 
ſpairing of the country. As long as you ſhall be 
at liberty to addreſs the Council, boldly make 
known to us your wants, and thoſe of the brave 
_ companions of your efforts, who now partake of 
your melancholy ſituation. So high is the value 
which the Council ſet upon your perſon, that they 
would willingly reſtore to the enemy all their pri- 
ſoners in exchange for you; and there is not an 
individual in the Council that would not joy fully 
barter his liberty for your's. 

„It is by an uncommon courſe of things, ge- 
neraliſſimo, that you receive from your cotempo- 
raries that tribute which the lateſt poſterity will 
one day render you. 

Such are the ſentiments which the Supreme 
Council charges me, in 5 quality of pretident 
| for 
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for the preſent week, to convey to you ; and to 5 


theſe I add the feelings of my profound en 
„ 0 (pmed) 
6 TnavDEts DEMBOWSET, Preſident.” 


A 5 favs: after this, a trumpeter from the 


enemy brought a letter from Koſciuſko to the Su- 


preme Council, in which he ſtated, that the num- 
ber of officers taken priſoners in the action of the 


Toth, amounted to 125 perſons, with five generals 


befide himſelf. He ſpoke highly of the treatment 


he received from general Ferſen, and the care 


that was taken to heal his wounds. 
Soon after the battle of Brzeſc, the Ruſſian ge- 


neral Ferſen wrote in theſe terms to the king of 


Poland: 


6 SIRE, 


« The total defeat of the Poliſh corps at Ka- 


mech, the making of a great number of privates 


and officers of every rank, and above all the com- 


mander in chief, and author of the revolution of 


1794 (Koſciuiko), priſoners of war, were the glo- 


rious effects of the arms of her Imperial Nan, 
on the 10th of October. 


© Convinced that your majeſty and the repub- | 
he of Poland have again entered into the former 
order of things, I apply to the legitimate power 


of Poland, by a juſt reclamation, to demand the 


liberty of the Ruthan generals, officers, ſoldiers, 


and ſervants, as well as perſons of the diplomatic 


bady, who, in contempt of the moſt ſacred rights 
of nations, have been detained in the priſon of 


the capital. I defire they may be ſafely conveyed 
to the corps under my command. 
In the moſt fincere hope that tranquillity 


wall once more be reſtored in Poland, and that J 
| ſhall 
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mall in the courſe of this year have the honour of | 
1 paying my reſpects to your majeſty, 1 40 
eg your majeſty to condeſcend to accept of the 1 
. | anticipated homage with which I am, &c. 1 
1 | Bano FERSEN.” in 
1 To which inſolent application. the 5 OY thus 
. repmied's =: 
. | 
However pain.ul we - God the dated ets part | | 
ok the Poliſh army ou the 10th of October, eſpe- 1 
= - cially on account of the Joſs of a man valuable in 1 


| all reſpects, and whoſe merit it has been to have 
- laid the foundation of the independence of his 
country, yet it cannot ſhake the firmneſs of thoſe 


ATE 24a by 
NN r by 4 
SMES IS 
3 3 


5 who have ſolemnly vowed either to as or to con- 

a quer tor liberty. i 
Lou need not wonder, Sir, if your demand 4 
5 to us of the liberation of the Ruſſian priſoners | 


82 


and hoſtages, who ſerve as pledges for the Poles 
ſcized by the Ruſſians, docs not meet with our 
concurrence. If you were to propoſe the ex- 


1 85 "$I IR Ia IgG 
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2 change of your priſoners for our own, I would 1 
1 then en gratify your withes. 1 
1 5 66 STANISLAUS, Rex.” 9 
q The Ruſſians now _ haſtily advanced towards Ki 
2 the capital, and general Ferſen ſummoned War- 4 
1 ſaw to ſurrender. This ſummons was incloſed in iff 
a letter to the king, which he ſent unopened to ji 
| the council. The anſwer was, as might be ex- | 

; pected, an abſolute refuſal. At this juncture the I 
; Poliſh generals Madelintkt and Dambrouſki, by I!) 
torced marches, retreated from South Pruſſia, and 116 
ö by ſkilful manceuvres threw themſelves into 1 
Warſaw. e 1 
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After the junction of the Ruſſian corps of ge- 
nerals Ferſen, Dernteld, and Deniſow, with that 


of Suwarrow, they proceeded, under the com- 
mand of the latter czencral, for Prague, where, on 


the 4th of November, they made diipoſitions for. 


operating 4 cruel change in the fituation of the 
Poliſh inhabitants. : 

The ſuburb of Prague, ſeparated from Warſaw 
by the Viſtula, was defended by more than a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, diſpoſed upon 33 batteries. 
It was under the fire of this terrible artillery that 
general Suwarrow made his troops mount to the 


aflault, in the ſame manner as he had done at the 


taking of Ifmael *. He gave alſo general direc- 
tions that not a muſket ſhot ſhould be fired, but 
that his troops, upwards of 50,000 ſtrong, thould 
employ only the ſabre and the bayonet. Each 
column was preceded by a body of ſoldiers with 
ſcaling ladders and ſaſcines to fill up the entrench- 
ments, and means to carry the affault. But the 


| arid of the Ruſſians rendered this unneceflary ; 


for within 150 paces of the entrenchments, a ge- 
neral cry was raiſed at once by all the columns, 
and the foldiers in the front, flinging away the 


ladders and faſcines that encumbered them, 
\ ſprung forward with their comrades to climb the 


works of the beſieged. 
The centinels on the works had but that mo- 


ment given the alarm, and the cannon of the 


Poles commenced firing on all fides, but with no 
eticct, as from the datt of the night their balls 


paſſed 1 over the heads of the Rutlians. 


It will be recollefted that it was general Suwarrow who com- 


manded at the taking of this Turkiſh fortreſs, where the Ruſſians 
entered by climbing over the dead bodies of their comrades as well 
25 their enemies. The general gave the ſame orders in the aſſault 


of the ſuburbs of Prague, and enjoined his er to give no 
| guarters. | 


. 
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By good fortune or good conduct, which ſeldom 
occurs in ſuch operations, it happened that the 
tix Ruflian columns preſented themſelves at the 


lame moment before the lines of Prague; ſo that 


= 


the Poliſh generals, occupied at once in all quar- 


ters, could not ſuccour one place more than ano- 


ther, and were unable to maintain an unequal 


conteft againſt the united attack of 50,000 men. 
The cry raiſed by the columns penetrated the 
entrenchments on the ſide of the Viſtula, and 
added further to the conſternation of the Poles 
engaged with the other columns, who, fearing to 
he farrounded, were for retiring into Warſaw 
over a bridge. Here again they were met by the 
other Ruflian columns, when a dreadful conflict 
enticed, in which a great part of the garriſon of 


Pr. ague was miſerably lat Iglitered. The reſiſt- 


ance was at an end in the pace of eight hours, but 
the fury of the Rufliaus continued the maſſacre 
tor ty 0 hour: — long Fer. 


From the w indess of the houſes and hotels of 


YWartaw, the appalle d inhabitants were ſpectators, 


at the dawn of day, of tie mercileſs {laughter of 


their friends, and the pillage committed in the 


ſuburbs which continued till the noon of the 
SE 

1 he number of unfortunate Poles EZ pe- 
riihed by the ſword, the fire, and the water (the 


bridge over the Viſtula having been broken 
during the action), were. eftimated as follows: 


Five thoufand men were {lain in the aſſault; the 
remaining zoco (for there were only 10,000 ſol- 


diers in the tow n, and the Ruſſians were 50,900 


ſtrong) were taken priſoners or diſperſed. After 
the battle was ended, the Ruſſians proceeded to 
diſarm the citizens, and to plunder their houſes. 
When this was Over, and ten hours after all re- 

fiſtance 
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fiſtance had ceaſed, about nine o (clock at night 
they ſet fire to the town, and began to butcher 
the inhabitants. The fick and the wounded pe- 
riſhed in the flames: the reſt, old men, women, 
and children, fell by the ſword. Nine thouſand 
perſous of every age, and of either ſex, are com- 
uted to have fallen in the maſſacre, and the 
whole of the ſuburb, except a few ſcattered houles, 
was reduced to aſhes. | 
After this dreadful GR RY no hope ro- 

mained of ſaving Warſaw. The principal chief 
of the inſurrection, count Ignatius Potocki him- 
ſelf, adviſed to treat with the Ruflian general; 
and for that purpoſe repaired to the head- -quar- 
ters of the Ruſſians with propoſitions of peace, in 
the name of the republic. But count Suwarrow 
refuſed to hear him, obſerving haughtily, that the 
empreſs, his ſovereign, was by no means at war 
with the republic; that the only object of his 
coming before Warſaw was to reduce to obedience 
thoſe Polith ſubjects who, by taking up arms, had 
diſturbed the repoſe of the ſtate. He at the ſame 
time inſinuated, that he ſhould treat with none of 
the chiets of the inſurrection, but only with perſons 
who, inveſted with legitimate authority, thould 
come to ſpeak in the name, and on the part, of 
his Poliſh majeſty. | 
Count Potocki being returned with this anſwer, 
it was reſolved to ſend deputies from the magiſ- 
tracy of Warſaw to the Ruſſian commander. ; 
During all this time the fire of the city did not 
ceaſe playing upon the Ruſſians in the ſuburb of 
Prague, who anſwered it but feebly. The depu- 
ties, Buzakowſki, Strazakowſki, and Makarowcz, 
having repaired to the head-quarters, returned 
about noon on the sth. They had been con- 


ſtrained to ſurrender the city at diſcretion into the 
hands 
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hands of count Suwarrow, under the ſingle con- 
dition that the inhabitants ſhould be ſecure in 
their lives and property. The general, having 
conſented to this, added, “ That beſides ſafety 
to their perſons, and the preſervation of their 
property, there was a third article, which, without 


doubt, the magiſtrates had forgotten to alk, and 


which he granted, pardon for the paſt.” 

The def puties being returned into the city, a 
broclamation was publiſhed to this effect: 
The deputies of the city of Warſaw, ſent to 
gencral Suwarrow, commanding the Ruſſian 
troops under the city, having reported to the 
magiſtracy that they were received amicably by 
his excellency the ſaid general, who had de- 
clared his diſpoſition for a capitulation ; and alſo 
that they had obtained ſome preliminary articles, 
tigned by him, by which he had promiſed the 
citizens ſafety to their perſons and property, and 
oblivion of all paſt wrongs : the magiſtracy no- 
tities the tame to the citizens, wiſhing them to 
_ keep themſelves quict till the entire concluſion of 
the capitulation, and that they will ceaſe their 
tire, his excellency having ordered his men not 
to fire on thow part.” 

In contequence of this ſubmiſſion of the ci 
the magittracy allv informed the people of = 
deſire of general Suwarrow that all the inha- 
bitants ſhould turrender their arms, of every 
kind, before the figning of the capitulation, un- 
der promite of all arms of value, and fowling- 
a pieces, being returned to the proprietors after 
the re-eftabliſhment of tranquillity, The inha- 
bitants obeyed this order, but the ſoldiery then 
in the city refuſed. Their chief, Wawrzecki, and 
many members of the ſupreme council, refuſed 
to take part in the capitulation. 

This 
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This difficulty gave occaſion for, more parleys, 

which laſted all the 6th. The king demanded a 
week to accompliſh a pacification z but count 
Suwarrow would grant no more than two or 
three days, during which time they laboured to 
repair the bridge over the Viſtula. In fine, it 
was agreed that thoſe of the military who refuſed 
to lay down their arms ſhould have liberty to go 
out of Warſaw. But the Ruſſian general added 
this declaration, that “ all who choſe this alter- 
native might be ſure of not eſcaping any where 
elſe; and that, when overtaken, no quarter | 
would be gr anted.” 
After the agreement was figned, the members 
of the ſupreme council, and generaliſſimo 
Wawrzecki, waited upon the king, in the morn- 
ing of the 5th of November, and remitted into 
his hands the authority they had exerciſed in 
Warſaw. The fame day the magiſtrates inform- 
ed the inhabitants, that the capitulation having 
been figned, the Ruiltan troops were about to 
enter the city: that the Ruſſian general having 
promiſed obſervance of the moſt exact diſcipline, : 
the burgeſſes were enjoined to preſerve order 
on their part; and the more . ſecurely to 
preſerve tranquillity, they commanded all the 
houſes to be Kept ſhut. The general made his 
forma] entry into Warſaw on the gth, all the 
fireets being lined with Ruſſian troops, while the 
houſes, even thoſe of the foreign miniſters, were 
ſhut up. The chief magiſtrate met him at the 
bridge of Prague, and preſented him the keys of 
Warſaw on a velvet cuſhion.—Suwarrow received 
the magiſtrate with a grace that was highly pleat- 
ing to the citizens. He afterwards received the 
compliments of the king, and on the roth he re- 
_ paired with n pomp to the caſtle, to pay his 
reſpects to his majeſty: 


7 Major- 
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Major- general d'Iſlinieff was now diſpatched 
to Peterſburg with the news of the reduction of 
Warſaw by the troops of the Empreſs ; the 1ft of 
December was ſet apart as a day of ſolemn thankſ- 
giving to God, and Te Deum was ſung for this 
important event. V | 

* The impiety which prevails in France (as an 
anonymous Writer has obſerved) muſt ſhock every 
ſerious mind; but what is it compared with this 
act of oſtentatious and ſolemn blaſphemy ! If it 
were poſſible to ſuppoſe that thofe who had acted 
a part in it really believed they were performing 

an act of religion, how much more dreadful 
would ſuch religion be than the moſt determined 
Atheiſm ! RE... EO, 

« Melancholy and diſconfolate, indeed, is the 
idea, that this world is the ſport of a blind chance, 
and that death will conſign the beſt and the 
worft of mankind: for ever to one common obli- 
vion ; but how much more terrible would it be 
to ſuppoſe the univerſe under the government of, 
and mankind accountable for their actions to, ſuch 
a god as is worſhipped at Peterſburg : to a Being 
who 1s ſuppoſed to afliſt the arms, and enjoy the 
triumph of powerful oppreſſion over perfecuted 
virtue and innocence, and to delight in _ 
huis altars ſtream with the blood of women an 

of children, and in hearing Ins praiſes chanted 

by the voices of murderers, and in the midſt of 
the ſhrieks and groans of his victims!“ | 

The Poliſh patriots who refuſed to accede ta 
the capitulation of Warſaw took their route to- 
ward Sendomir, under the command of Wawr- 
zecki. Their number was 30,000. In want 
however of proviſions, and preſſed by the Ruſ- 
ſians and Pruſſians, they were ſobn forced to 
diſband, after ſpiking eighty pieces of cannon. 

KR | — 2 
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The Pruſſian general Kleiſt took tw enty-two 
pieces, nineteen waggons of ammunition, and 
3o00o ſtand of arms. The remainder of the. 
booty fell into the hands of the Ruſſians. A 
corps of 6000 men ſtill remained under Wawr- | 
zecki, who, accompanied by the generals Mada- 
linſki;, Dombrowtki, and Zajonczek, the chan- 
cellor Kallontai, the prefident Zakrzewſki, and 
ſeveral other members of the ſupreme council, 
took the route toward Gallicia. 
The utmoſt tranquillity was ſoon eſtabliſhed in 
the city of Warſaw, by means of 9000 Ruſſians, 
who were conſtantly on guard, 18,000 in 
Prague, with all the attillery of the inſurgents, 
and 10,000 in the ſame poſition on the Viſtula, 
which was occupied by Koſciuſko, during the 
fiege by the Pruſſians. All around the city bat- 
teries were erected with cannon pointed at the 
city, to keep it in ſubmiſſion „Whatever event 
might happen. 
Koſciuſko had been all this time under fence} 
aſſiſtance at Uſzeylack, where the Ruſſians ſhew- 
ed every attention to the care of his wounds. 
Madame Chruozazow, wife to the Ruſſian genc- 
ral of that name, who had herſelf been _—y 
ſet at liberty by the orders of Koſcinſko, was 
very ſerviceable to him by her kind and perſonal 
afliduities. He was now ordered to Peterſburg, 
and the eſcort appointed to convey him thither 
conſiſted of two pulks of coſſacks, each pulk con- 
fiſting of 500 men, one of which formed an ad- 
vancc, and another a rear guard to his coach, 
having two cannons each. In the coach with 
Koſciuſko were one major and two other officers, 
and between the two pulks were conducted 3000 


Poliſh priſoners, together with their officers. It 
— W 
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js underſtood that this brave man is now confined 
in a fortreſs near the Ruſſian capital. 


| It is not doubted that an application has been 


made from the national council at Warſaw to the 
Ottoman court, for its interference to prevent 
the final diſmemberment of Poland; but of tlie 


ſucceſs of this application there is at preſent no 
probability. On the contrary, ſome meatures 


 leem to have been already taken toward that de- 
fign ; for about the middle of December the 
Auſtrian captain Thel was diſpatched to Vienna 
by general Suwarrow, with an account of an ar- 
rangement made by the Ruflian Empreſs of the 
territories of Poland. The houſe of Auſtria 


having gained theſe poſſeſſions without the trou- 
ble of fighting, appeared ſo well ſatisfied with 


the diſpoſition, that captain Thel, for having 
been the bearer of the intelligence, was advance 

to the rank of major, and colonel Fleiſcher, of 
the état major, is ſhortly to ſet out for Poland, 
in order to aſcertain the line of demarkation. 


The Auſtrian acquiſitions, it is rumoured, are to 


confiſt of five provinces; the palatinates of 
Chelm, Sendomir, Lublin, Cracow, and Haliez, 


ſometimes called Pokucic. One thing, however, 
ſeems to embarraſs this diſtribution, which is, 
that the Pruſſian troops ſtill remain poſſeſſed of 


the palatinate of Sendomir, or, if not actually 
in poſſeſſion, are encamped upon its frontiers. 

It might reaſonably have been hoped that the 
miſeries of this diſtracted country had been now 


at an end. The humble ſubmiſſion of the pa- 


triots to thoſe who had robbed them of their li- 
berties, it might have been expected, would have 
diſarmed them of their vengeance; but on the 
zoth of December a courier arrived from the Em- 
preſs to general count Buxhoerden, governor of 
| K 2 Warſaw, 
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Warſaw, with orders to arreſt and ſend under à 
ſtrong eſcort to Peterſburg, count Ignatius Po- 
tocki; the former preſident, Zakrezewlky ; 
Kilinſki, a revolutionary colonel ; Kapoſtes, a 
merchant, member of the ſupreme revolutionary 
council, and miniſter of finance; and Le- 
brichewſki. The ſame meſſenger brought alſo 
a letter from the empreſs to the king, inviting 
(or, as ſome accounts ſtate, peremptorily com- 
manditig him) to quit his capital, and to repair 
to Grodno; and on the 7th January, 1795, his 
majeſty fat off in obedience to the ſummons, 
What her purpoſe is in this meaſure cannot cer- 
_ be known. There is an appearance of 
cruelty however, independent of the mortification 
to royal dignity, in thus compelling a king, worn 
out with age and an impaired conftitution, to 
the fatigue at this inclement ſeaſon of ſo long a 
journey. But from every appearance the lite of 
this excellent man and monarch promiſes a ſhort 
duration. The wretched ſtate in which his 

country is involved has deeply affected him, and 
will moſt probably accelerate his departure to the 
8 „ 5 PS 


THE END.- 
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A. 
| ALBERT, Join, elected king of Poland, 109. This death, 


ibid. 

Alexander, king, 110. 

Anne, fiſter of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, elected queen of Poland, 
and eſpouſed to Stephen Batori, 118. 

Archbijhoprics and biſhoprics, 24. 

Arms, heraldic, of Poland, 16. 

Auguſius I. See Sigiſmond II. 

— I. elector of Saxony, concerts meaſures for obtain- 
ing the crown of Poland, 233. Intrigues formed by 
his party, 236. Adverſe parties join in his favour, 
243. 18 elected, 240. Receives an embafly from his 
party, and arrives at Cracow, 249. A Poliſh paſqui- 
nade upon his election, 250. Sends a body of troops 
to prevent the prince of Conti from landing, 251. 
Makes his entry into Warſaw, 2 52. Calls a Diet of 
Pacification, 253. A treaty made with him, 255. His 

interview and treaty with the Czar, 257. Deſerted by 
his friends, 261. Holds a great council at Thorn, 266. 
Sends an embaſly to Muſcovy, 269. Cauſes the princes 
James and Conſtantine Sobieſki to be carried off, 271. 
Calls a Diet at Sendomir, 272. Declares Staniflaus 
Luzinſki a rebel, 273. Is received at Warſaw, 274. 
Aſſembles a great council there, 277. Sues to the 
king of Sweden for peace, 278. Defeats the Swedes in 
the battle of Caliſh, 280. Signs his own abdication, 
281. His interview with the king of Sweden, ibid. Is 
obliged by that 3 to write a letter of congratulation 
to Staniflaus, who had ſuperteded him in the throne, ib. 
Attempts. to recover the crown of Poland, 288. Re- 
KK 3 | | turns 


INP EX. 


turns thither, 2090. His interview with the Czar, ibick. 
His title is acknowledged by the aſſembly of Thorn, 
291. His death and character, 297. 

Auguſtus III. elector of Saxony, crowned king of Poland, 300. 
Driven from his Saxon dominions by the king of 
Pruſſia, 301. His queen diſgracefully treated by the 
kult, monarch at Dreſden, 302. Death of Auguſ- 
tus, ibid. 

Huftria, the emperor of, confederates with Ruſſia and Pruſſia 
to divide and diſmember ere, 327. | 


B. 


ark 888 prince of Tranſylvania, elected king's of po 
| land, and eſpouſes Anne, ſiſter of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, 
118. In conjunction with the Tartars carries on a ſuc- 
ceſsful war againſt the Ruſſians, 119. Civilizes the Coſ- 
facks, and dies, ibid. His reign characteriſed, 120. 
Biſhoprics of Poland, 24. 
Bolęſlaus, ſovereign, go. 
| II. 93. His infamous character, 94. Either u mur- 
ders, or ſanctions the murder of the biſhop of Cra- 


— 


cow, ibid. 


V. 97. : 

Boris, = the Czarina, widow of the Cre Theodore, 
_ cauſes Demetrius, the younger brother of Theodore, to 
be affafſinated, 129. His artful manner of obtaining 

the Ruſſian crown, 130. Oppoſes Demetrius the im- 
poſtor, and defeats him, 132. Dies of an apoplectic 

BET t, 133. 

Boundaries of Poland, 1. 

Buildings, remarkable, deſcribed, 33. 

Burgbers, Poliſh, their privileges, * 

Butzau, George Henry, heyduc of Poland, oupobing his own - 

breaſt to ſhield Staniſlaus Auguſtus from the weapon of 

an aſſaſſin, loſes his own life, 314- Inſcription t to his 

memory by the king, 320. 


—— 13 of Poland, 93: 


Caſim i , 


INDEX. 


Cafimir III. the Great, his reign the moſt glorions and happy 

period of the Polith hiſtory, 98. His death, 100. 

— VV. his reign remarkable for having deducted much 
from the regal prerogatives, 107, 108. 

-V. (Cardinal) elected king, 159. Defeats 300,000 


Tartars, 161. Driven from Poland into Silefha by 
Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, 163. Recovers 
the places conquered by Sweden, 167. Bivitons be- 
tween him and his nobility, 168. His abdication, 
death, and character, 169. | | 
Caftellans of Poland, their ſtation, 61. 
Catacombs, 33. Z 5 
Chancellor of Poland, the nature of his poſt, 64. 
Character, national, of the Poles, 18, | 
Charles duke of Suderland made regent. of Sweden, and 
abuſes his truſt, 123. Uſurps the crown, 127. Is de- 
- feated in Livonia, 128. His death, 147. | 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, compels the king of Denmark to 
do juſtice to the duke of Hoiſtein, 258. Deteats the 
Muſcovites before Narva, ibid. His conqueſts in Li- 
vonia, 260. Defeats the Poles near Cliſſow, 265. His 
complaints againſt the republic of Poland, 266. His 
declaration, 267. Defeats the Sazons at Pultuich, 
268. Beſieges and takes Thorn, ibid. P'urſues Au— 
guſtus and takes Leopold, 274. Places Staniflaus 
Leczinſki on the throne of Poland, 275. Marches into 
Saxony, 278. His anſwer to the ſolicitations of Au- 
guſtus for peace, 279. Raiſes great contributions in 
Saxony, ibid. His interview with Auguſtus, 281. 
Compels him to write a letter of congratulson to Sta— 
niflaus, ibid. His barbarity to Count Patkul, 282. 
Leaves Saxony and purſues. the Czar, 283, Seizes 
upon Mohilow, 284. His intrepid behaviour in dit- 
treſs, 285. Is wounded at the ſiege of Pultowa, 286. 
Gives order for the battle, 287. in which he is defeated, 
288. Retreats into Turkey, ibid. His encounter at 
Bender, 292. Marches into Norway at the head of an 
| army, 294. His death, 290. | 
Cities, chief, of Poland, 33. | 
Citizens, their privileges, 48. 
Claſſes of people diſcriminated, 44. 
Clergy, Poliſh, their privileges, 49. 
Climate of Poland, 6. 6 
Coins, Poliſh, valuation of, 17. 5 | 
Commerce, ſtate of, 10. Cauſes that have tended to ſuppret> 
the ſpirit of, 11. | 3 
Con federacies, particular and * Wt explained, 12. 


k 4 Conde, 


IN DE x. 
Conde, the prince of, a competitor for the crown \ of Poland, 
171. Is difliked by the Poles, 172. and rejected, 


Conflitutivn, Poliſh, 58. An important reform i in, 370, 37 Fo 
Another, 463. 

Conti, the prince of, a candidate for the Poliſh crown, 227, 
Method taken to prevent his election, 228. His cha- 
racter, 232. Is proclaimed by moſt of the palatinates, 
241, 242. Is elected, 246. His departure for Po- 
land, and arrival at Dantzic, 248. Waits on board for 

the troops that were promiſed him, 249. Returns to 
France, 252. His letters to the primate and to the 
republic, ibid. 

Coſſacks their irruption into Poland under the cada of 
Kmielniſki, 155. 

Coxe, Rey. Mr. acknowlegements of the author for aſſiſtance 
derived to this work from his writings, 2 note. 33, 37» 

| 39» 53, 66, 112. 

Cracow, de cribed, 4+ By whom founded, 8r. I 

Cracus, or Grack, 2 overeign of Poland, founds the ny: of 
Cracow, 91. 
Curioſities, natural and artificial, deſcribed, 27. 


Cuſloms of the countr Yo 21. 


D. 


Dantzic deſcribed, 41. By whom founded, 80. 
Demetrius, brother of the Czar Theodore, is aſſaſſinated by 
Boris, 129. | 
an impoſlor, who pretends to be the brother of the 
Czar Theodore, 130, 131. Is ſuccoured by the Poles, 
131. Defeated by Boris, 132. Defeats the Muſco- 
vites, 133- Obtains the crown, 134. His impru- 
dence praves fatal to him, 135, 136. Eſpouſes the 
daughter of the palatine of Sendomir, 1 36. A conſpi- 
racy formed againſt him, 136, 137. He is lain, 138. 
Various opinions concerning him, ibid. 
a ſecond impoſtor perſonates the Demetrius who was 
ſlain, and meets a ſimilar fate, 139. | 
Diets of Poland, the nature of, 59 5 
Diſmemberment of Poland, 339. Farther diſmemberment, 


433. 

Dliiſidenti in religion, the nature of that party ieee 304, &c. 

Their final fate, 244. | 

Diverflons, cuſtomary, of the Poles, 27s 
Dreſs, Poliſh, deſcribed, * 


Election, 


INDEX. 


E. 
Elios regal, Place and mode of, 70, 


Ell, the Poliſh, deſcribed, 2. 
Extent of Poland, 1. 


Finances of Poland, 12. | 
Funerals, regal, account of the ceremony obſerved at, 39. 


Frederic ſſbal, beſieged by Charles XII. 290. who is killed bes 
fore that place, ibid. 


8. 


Gabor (Bethlem) makes himſelf maſter af Tranſylvania, and 
allumes the title of Prince of Hungary, 143. En- 
gages Sultan Olman in an expedition againſt the Poles, 
145, 146. 


Gueſna, the Metropolitan city of Poland, 24. Its archbiſhop 


the head of the republic during an interregnum, or any 
temporary abſence of the king, ibid. 
 Gortz, Baron, his character, 294, His pr Hect, 295, Is arreſted 
at the Hague, and impriſoned, 295, 296. 
Crack, or Cracus, king of Poland, 81. Founds L 
| ibid. 
Grodno deſcribed, 40. 
Guſtavus Adolphus, ſon of the EDM Charles, duke of Su- 
derland, ſucceeds his father on the throne of Sweden, 
143. His irruption into Livonia, and conqueſts, ibid. 
ZBlain in the battle of Lutzen, 153. 
22 (Charles) king of Sweden, conquers the greateſt part 


of Poland, 163. Takes Warſaw, 164. Is defeated by ; 


the Danes, and dies with vexation, 167. 


H. 
Hedwign, daughter of Lewis king of pol. and and Hungary, 
| elected to the throne of Poland on certain conditions, 
101. Is averſe to the pro ve of marriage made to 
her by Jaghellon, duke of Lithuania, 102. Entertains 
a paſſion for the duke of Auſtria, ibid. Has ſecret in- 
terviews with this Pr ince, w hich * the Fay ibid. 
i Conſene 


INDEX. 


Confonts at laſt to an interview with Jaghellon, and be. 
comes enamoured of him, 103. 
Heury of Valois or Ado. See 7 a. | 


Faghellon duke of Lithuania onda a magnificent embaſſy to 
demand the young queen Hedwiga in marriage, 101. 
Is conſidered with averſion by the queen, who is in 
love with the duke of Auſtria, 102. Advances to- 
wards Cracow with a numerous army, 103. Is with 
great difficulty introduced into the preſence of the 
queen, who conceives a paſſion for him at the firſt in- 
terview, ibid. Is elected King of Poland, with which 
he incorporates the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and other 
dominions, ibid. Converts his Pagan ſubjects of Li- 
thuania to Chriſtianity, 104. His military actions againſt 
the Teutonic knights, and his death, 106. | 
Jervr, Poliſh, account of, 50. 
{ngelfirohm, ambaſſador from Ruſſia at the court of Poland, his 
arbitrary conduct, 465 to 474. 
Interregnum after the death of John Sobieſki, 220 to 2 8 
John Albert. See Albert. 
— Caſimir. See Caſimir V. 


Sobieſki. See Sobieſki, 
| Julian, the pope's legate, prevails on Ladiſſaus V. to violate 


his tr eaty with Amurath, RIES of the Turks 107. 


K. 


Kuminiec, the biſhop of, his plan for reforming the Poliſh con- 


ſtitution, 359. 
Kicli, ſtaroſt of Lemberg, his remarkable fidelity to his ſo- 


vereign, and the reward of it, 333, 70te. 


— King of Poland, his finances, 12. Military force, 13. 


Titles, 16. Authority and nature of his office, 60, 


See Poland. 
Kiow, biſhop of, arreſted, and ſuffers five years impriſon- | 


| ment, 309. 

Kinieln Ji (Bogdan) general of the Coſſacks, his extraction and 
| manner of life before his promotion, 155. His rigo- 
Tous treatment, 156, His character and great actions, 
ibid. Gains great victories over the Poles, 157. 160. 
Enters into a treaty of peace with the king of Poland, 


161. Obtains a . for his rebellion, 162. 
 Koningf+ J 


5 INDEX. 
Kaningſmarc (Counteſs) employed by Auguſtus II. to mediate a 
= peace with Charles king of Sweden, who refuſes to 
oh, tee her, 263. | 
| Koninſhi attempts to aſſaſſinate king Staniſlaus Auguſtus, 313. 
Abandoned by his confederates, he relents, preſerves 
the king, and conducts him to a place of ſafety, 320. 
How provided for by his majeſty, 324. 
_ Koſcinſlo, Thaddee, memoirs of, 467. Aſſumes the chief 
command of the army, 470. Defeated and taken pri- | 
ſoner, 487. : | 


* 


Ladiſflays, king of Poland, 94. | 
I. 95. * 
III. 97. 


IV. ibid. | . 7 

V. ſucceeds his father ſaghellon on the throne ' 

of Poland, 106. Elected king of Hungary, ibid. Re- 

covers ſeveral places from the Turks, but violates a 

Ps treaty, 107. His death at the battle of Varna, ibid. 

—_—— VI. king, 151. Gains a great victory over the 
Ruſſians and Turks, 152. Concludes an advantageous 

_ treaty with Chriſtina queen of Sweden, 153. War 

with the Coſſacks, 154. His forces defeated by them, 

1 8 155. His death, 156. | 5 

Tandſtron, the fortreſs of, deſcribed, 36. Curious ſubterrane- 

| ous. po there, account of, 37. 

Language, Poliſh, whence derived, 24. 

| Latin univerſally ſpoken in Poland, ibid. | 

Learning, ſtate of, 25. Much indebted to the patriotiſm of 
_ Staniſlaus Auguſtus, ibid. | 

Lech, or Lech, the firſt prince of Poland, 79. 

II. ſovereign of Poland, 81. Cauſes his elder brother 
to be ſecretly deſtroyed, ibid. How deſerted and pu- 
niſhed, 82. W 

Leopold, emperor of Germany, alienates the affections of the 

HAJungarians from himſelf by his rigorous treatment, 

187. Endeavours to prevent the ſtorm he had raiſed, 
188. Flies with the empreſs from Vienna, 192. Re- 
turns to that city, and behaves in an imperious manner 
to John Sobieſki, king of Poland, by whoſe arms his 

dominions had been ſaved, 197. | 

Tefzeck, his ignoble artifice to obtain the crown, 85. How 

* puniſhed, ibid, Z 
a 8 Leſx to 


IN D E X. 
Lefels I. fovereign, 83. | | 
II. elected king in a remarkable manner, 8 5. His ex- 
| traordinary character and conduct, ibid. : 
III. 86. | 
———TIV. 90. 
Levis, king of Hungary, crow and king of Poland, 100. 
Liberum Veto, what, 68. When introduced, 169. 
Lithuanians, an account of their Pagan ſuperſtitions, 104. 
Converted to Chriſtianity by Jaghellon, 105. 
Lorrain, the duke of, defeats Tekeli, general of the Hungarian 
malcontents, 194. Joins John Sobieſk in raiſing the 
| ſiege of Vienna, ibid. 
Lukawſhi attempts to aſſaſſinate King. Staniflaus Auguſtus 


313» &c, Executed, 323; 


M. 


Manners of the Poles characteriſed, „ 
Marſhal (Grand) of Poland, his office, 62, 67. 
Maximilian, emperor of Germany, elected king of Poland, but 
| ſupplanted by Stephen Batori, and dies, 118. 
Archduke of Auſtria, elected king of Poland by a 
faction, 121. Is defeated and taken priſoner by Za- 
moiſki, 122. Quits his pretenſions to the crow u, 123. 
Michael. See Wieſnow Hi. 
Miciſlaus, ſovereign, go. Converted to Chr 3 by Da- 
browka, his wife, ibid. 
II. gt. | | 
III. 95. 


Tie force of Poland, 13. 
 Muſcovy, ſtrange revolutions in that empire, 128, &c. 


Muftapha, Grand Viſir, his miſconduct at the fiege of Vienna, 
195, 196. Is ranged o order of the Sultan, 201, 


- Name of Poland, derivation of, 6. 
Nobles, who, 44. Their privileges, 45. 
- Nuntios (Poliſh) their office, 62. 


O. 


| Orders of knighthood, > BED 
Otway, a paſſage from, png to the oppreſſors of Poland, 4. 


P. ada 


INDEX. 


5 


Pacla Corventa what, 63, noze. 

Palatines of Poland, their power and ſtation, 61. 

Partition. See Diſmemberment. 

Patkul (Count) delivered up to Charles XII. by Auguſtus it. 
| 282. His unhappy end, ibid. 

Peaſants, how diſtinguiſhed, 51. Their lamentable ſubjection, 

ibid. Freedom granted to, 54. . 

Perſons of the Poles deſcribed, 17. | 

Peter Alexiowitz, czar of Muſcovy, beſieges 3 2 58. 

Carries off a convoy of the Swedes, 28 5. Defeats the 

king of Sweden in the battle of Pultowa, 288. His in- 

| terview with king Auguſtus, 290. 

Piaſt, king of Poland, miraculous accounts of his elevation 

| from a cottage to the throne, 89. 

Poland. Its boundaries and extent, 1. Rivers, 3. Lakes, 3 
Air or climate, ibid. Face of the country, and deriva- 
tion of its name, ibid. Soil and produce, 7. An in- 
flammable ſpring deſcribed, ibid. Its vegetable and 
animal productions, 8. Population, 10. Commerce, 

ibid. Finances and taxes, 12. Military force, 23. Arms 
of the kingdom, ibid. Titles of the king, ibid. Orders 
of knighthood, 17. Coins, ibid. Perſons of the Poles, 
ibid. Manners, 18. Dreſs, 19. Cuſtoms and Di- 
verſions, 21. Religion, 22. Arcbiſhoprics and biſhop- 
rics, 24. Language, ibid, State of learning there, 25. 
Univerſities, 26. Antiquities and curioſities, natural 
and artificial, 27. Remarkable ſalt-mines of Wielitſka 
minutely deſeribed, 28. Chief cities, &c. Warſaw, 33. 
Cracow, 34. Fortreſs of Landſkron, 36. Grodno, 40. 
Dantzic, 41. Claſſes of people diſcriminated, 44. Con- 
ſtitution and government, 58. Place and mode of regal 
clcction, 70. His rok: its ſovereigns —_— con- 
ſidered under four claſſes: I. Of the houſe of Leſzko, 
A. D. 550. Leck or Lecht, 79. Wiſſimir, 80. Grack 
or Cracus, 81. Leck II. ibid. Vanda, 82. Premiilaus 
or Leſzko, 83. Leſzko II. 85. Leſzko III. 80. Popiel I. 
ibid, Popiel II. 87.—II. Of the family of Piaſt, A. D. 
$49. Piaſt, 89. Zicmovitus, go. Leſzko IV. ibid. 
Zemomiſlaus, ibid. Miciſlaus, ibid. Boleſlaus the 
Great, ibid. Miciflaus II. 91. Caſimir, 93. Boleflaus II. 
ibid. Ladiſlaus, 94. Boleſlaus III. ibid. Ladiſlaus II. 
95- Boleflaus IV. ibid. Miciſlaus III. ibid. Caſimir II. 
- Leck, ibid. Ladiſlaus III. 97. Boleſlaus V. ibid. 
remiſlaus, ibid. Ladiſlaus IV. ibid. Caſimir III. or the 
Great, 9 —III. of the * id "PO A. D. 1370. 
ewis 


Lewis king of Hungary, 100. Hedwiga, tet. and Jags. 
hellon, 103. Ladijlaus V. 106. Caſimir IV. 107. John 
Albert, 109. Alexander, ibid. Sigiſmond, 110. Si- 
giſmond II. and Auguſtus, 113.—LV. Sovercigns of dif- 
ferent families, A. D. 1574. Henry of Valots, 115. 
Stephen Batori, 118. Sigiſmond III. 120. Ladiſlaus VI. 
151, John Caſimir, 159. Michael Wieſnowilki, 175. 
John Sobieſki, 182. Auguſtus II. 256. depo/ed, 271. 
Staniſlaus Leczinſki, 275. Auguſtus II. reffored, 291. 
Auguſtus III. 300. Staniſlaus Auguſtus, 303. Partition 
of Poland, 333. Further diſmemberment, 433. Again 
ſubjugated, 496. „ 5 
Polignac (Abbe de) his conduct in Poland upon the death of 
king Sobieſki, 224. Propoſes the prince of Conti as a 
candidate for the crown of Poland, 228. His remon- 
ſtrances to the Poles to diſſuade them from chuſing the 
elector of Saxony, 237, 238. „„ | 5 
Poliſh women, their diflionourable treatment of their huſbands 
= during a Ruſſian war, 994. e 
Politics of the three confederated northern powers developed, 
_ $77» ts 3 5 | 
Poninſti, his proſecution for high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
„„ . 5 
Popiel, ſovereign of Poland, 86. His character, ibid. 
II. ſucceeds; his infamous character, 87. 
Population of Poland, ſtate of, conſidered, 10. 
Poſpolite of Poland, how compoſed, Ii. 
Potacki (Count) his plan for reforming the Poliſh conſtitution, 


8 and ſacked by the Ruſſians under General 
„ Ee . 
Premiſlaus, or Leſzko, raiſed by his bravery from the ſtation 
of a private ſoldier to the throne, 83. | 
II. king, 97. 5 | | 


Productions, vegetable and animal, of Poland, 8. : 
Pruſſia, the king of, invades Saxony and expels Auguſtus III. 
301. Writes a letter of friendſhip to Staniflaus Auguſ- 

tus, congratulating him on his eſcape from aſſaſſination; 

327. In the following year confederates with Ruſſia 

and Auſtria to divide and diſmember Poland, ibid. 
Guarantees the independency, liberty, and ſecurity of 

that country, 349. Poland becomes dependent on the 
pleaſure of that monarch, 357. A treaty of defence 
 andaltiance between Pruſſia and Poland, 358. The king 
dewands the ſurrender of Dantzic and Thorn, 368. 
Declares himſelf ſatisfied with the nau conflitution adopted 

by the Poles in 1791, 390. His flagrant derelidtion of | 


his 


his guaranty on a ſubſequent invaſion by Ruſſia, and his 
declaration, that the late revolution æuas without his privity 
or coxcurrence, 413. Further inſtance of duplicity, 42 1. 
Invades Poland, 424. Further diſmembers Poland, 433. 
Again invades Poland in conjunction with the Ruſſians, 


£47 | 
Pulaſki, a Poliſh nobleman, conſpires againſt the life of king 
__ Staniſlaus Auguſtus, 313. His death, 324, note. 


KR, 


Ragotfti, prince of Tranſylvania, declares for the Swedes 
_ againſt the Poles, 164. Is defeated and dies of his 
wounds, 166. — 

Religion, national; 23... 

Republic of Poland, when firſt eſtabliſhed, 80. 


Rivers of Poland, 5. 


Rixa, regent during the minority of Caſimir, her imperious 
| conduct, a. 3 
KRuſſia, the troops of that power enter Poland, and violently 
interfere in the proceedings of the diet, 308. The em- 
preſs of, confederates with Pruſſia and Auſtria to divide 
and diſmember Poland, 327. Her troops invade Po- 
land, 352. Another invaſion by, to overturn the new 
conſtitution, 398. Further diſmemberment of Poland 
by, 433. Again invades Poland, 466. Ruſſian ambaſ- 
ſador demands the ſurrender cf the arfenal at Warſaw, 
and the impriſonment of certaia deputies, both which 
demands are refuſed with undaunted bravery, and he is 
driven with his troops from the capital, 474, War 
commenced, ibid. | N | 


. 


Falt-mines of Poland, ſtriking objects of natural curioſity, 27. 
Thoſe of Wielitſka minutely deicribed, 28. 

Senate, See Diets. EEE os | 

: ens" paſſage from, applied to the oppreſſors of Po- 

land, 5. 2D | 

Sievers, the Nuftan ambaſſador, ſarrounds the diet with an 

1 armed force, and extorts from it a conſent to the fur- 
ther diſmemberment of the provinces, 452. 

J iſnond, king of Poland, 110. Reforms abuſes in the go- 

| vernment, ibid. Obtains great victories over the Ruſ- 

\ fans, Wallachians, and Moldavians, 111. His death, 

112. Obſervations of Mr. Coxe on the reign of this 
prince, ibid. | 


3 : 5 Sig iſnond 


INDEX. 


nd II. (Auguſtus) crowned king of Poland, I th. frite 


proves his dominions by the arts of peuce, and by his 
wiſdom and moderation on the fubject of religfous dif- 
ferences, ibid. The Jaghellon line extinct by his 
death, 114. | 
III. king, 120. Is crow ned king of Sw eden, 122. De- 
clares Charles duke of Suderland regent of that king 


dom, who abuſes his authority, 123. Deprives Charles 


of that dignity, ibid. A falſe ſteß taken by him, 124. 
Is obliged to return to Poland, ibid. Is depoſed by the 
Swedes, 127. Makes conſiderable conqueſts in Muſ- 


covy, 140. Aſſiſts the emperor Ferdinand, 143. In- 


diſcreetly declines the advantageous offers of Guſtavus 
Adolphus, 148. His death and character, 149. 


Stir geilon, conſtituted Duke of Lithuania by his brother Jag- 


hellon, 105. His character, ibid. 


| Sobieſt (John) king, 181. humbles the pride of the Turks, 


and makes an honourable peace, 186. Is prevailed on 
to enter into a league with the emperor againſt the 


Turks, 190. Marches to the ſuccour of Vienna, 194: 
and compels the Turks to raiſe the ſiege, 195. His 


devout behaviour upon his entrance into Vienna, 196. 
Is treated with ingratitude by the emperor Leopold, 
197. In imminent peril from the Turks, but defeats 
them in a ſecond engagement, 199. His conqueſts on 
his return to Poland, 201. Enters Moldavia, and is 
perfidiouſly treated by the hoſpodar, 202. A dungerous 


warch admirably conducted by him, 203. His death 


and character, 205. Fortunes of his family, 212. 

(Prince James) becomes a candidate for the crown of 
Poland upon the death of his father, 226. Oppoſed by 
the influence of his mother, who afterwards (when too 


late) eſpouſes his intereſt, 227, Gives up his preten- 


fions, 239. Is proclaimed by ſome parties, 241. * 


gentleman who expreſſed a zeal for him is ſhot through 


the head, 242. 


| Soil of Poland deicribed, 7. 
Spring, an inflammable one at Cracow, 7. ä 
Stan;/laus Leczinſki, propoſed as king of Poland, 273. His 


party increaſes, 275. Is crowned, ibid. Is acknow- 
ledged by moſt of the princes of Europe, 283. His 


title is confirmed, 289. Returns to Pomerania, 290. 
Is taken priſoner in Turkey, 293, 294. Re-choſen 
king of Poland, 299. Compelled to fly the wan in 


diguiſe, 301. 


—— Auguſtus (Count Poniatowſki) elected king of poland; 


— The tatr Pr * of his reign ſoon obſcured by 
: faction, | 


Stephen, See Batori. | 5 
Straxvenſti attempts to aſſaſſinate king Staniſlaus Auguſtus, 313. 


INDEX. 


faction, 303. Loſes his influence, and is deprived even 


of the ſhadow of authority, 310. A moſt atrocious. 
attempt on his life, narrated, 312 to 326. Letter of 


congratulation and friendſhip to. him from the king of 
Pruſſia, 327. His dominions invaded and diſmeinbered 


the following year by the ſame king of Prutha in league 


with Auſtria and Ruſſia, 327. Kemonſtrates in vain, 
336. Oppoſes the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the 
throne during his life-time, 368. Effects, at the deſire 
of his people, an important revolution in the conſtitu— 
tion, whereby many rooted abuſes in the government 
were eradicated, and the lower claſſes admitted to their 
juſt privileges, 370. Eternizes the memory of it by 
building a church with a ſuitable inſcription, 389. His 
motives in the affair of the new conſtitution examined 
and yindicated from aſperſion, 392. His animating and 
patriotic addreſs io the army on the Ruſſian invahon, 
4430. Apphes to the king of Pruſſia for the promiſed 
aſſiſtance in caſe of hoſtility againſt Poland, 412. Fla- 
grant behaviour of that monarch, 413. War with 
Ruſſia, 416. Deſerted by his ally the king of Pruſſia, 


is obliged to annul the new conſtitution, and to make 


other humiliating conceſſions, 417. Proteſt of the 
king and the nation againſt the ſecond partition of the 
republic, 457. Revives, at the defire of the nation, an 
order of knighthood, which had been inſtituted as a 
reward to thoſe who had defended their country when 


formerly attacked by Ruſſia, 462. Obliged to make 


conceſſion and aboliſh the order again, to ſoothe the re- 
ſentment of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 463. Another con- 
ſtitution eſtabliſhed, ibid. The re-eſtabliſhment of the 
conſtitution of 1791 declared, 472. The king ſubjected 
to a kind of honourable cuſtody, 475. Ordered by the 
empreſs to remove to Grodno, 498. His departurc for 
that place, 500. Ea | 


Executed, 32g. 


_ Survarrow, general, reduces Warſaw, and enters it in triumph, 


496. | 
Swifki (or Chouſqui), Theodore, forms a conſpiracy againſt 


Demetrius the impoſtor, 136. Cauſes him to be ſlain, 
138. Is elected czar, 139. Is depoſed, 140. 


LI | . Tekeli, | 


1 
1 
| 


T. 
Tetel:, declared general of the Hungarian malcontents, in the 
room of Weſtini, 188. Declared prince of Hungary 


by the ſultan, 189. Defeated by the Dyke of Lorrain, 


194+ 
Titles of the king of Poland, 16. 
Treaſurer of Poland, his office, 67. 


_ 


alas Henry of king of Poland, 116. Cie Poland pri- 
vately on the death of his brother Charles IX. king of 
France, 116. Attempts to excuſe his conduct to the 

, Poles, 117. Aſſaſſinated, 118. 
Vanda, ſovereign of Poland, her — character, 82. 
Vienna beſieged by the Turks, 192. Condition of that place, 
193. Siege raiſed by the Valour and {kill of Sobieſki, 


195. hu 
FVitholds, couſin of Jaghellon, created governor of Lithuania, 


IO 


Jo 
N ties of Poland, 26. 


W. 


Warſaw, public library there, 26, The city deſcribed, 3 3. 
Captured, 496, | 


Menceſlaus, king, 97. „ 


Wielitfka, the ſalt mines of, 28. 


 'Weerneſh, his immenſe wealth, 49. note. 
| Wieſnowiſki (Michael Coribut) elected king of Poland, 175. 


his modeſt conduct and character, ibid. Gives up Po- 
dolia to the Coſſacks, and promiſes the ſultan a tribute, 
1876. His death, 177. | 
lil men "inhabiting the woods of Poland, 177. 
i/i/imir, duke, founds the city af Dantzic, 80. 
WWoien, _.. See P Pole 1 omen. | 


Z. 
 Eamo! A grants freedom to his peaſants, and derives the hap- 


Eamaęſti | 


pic effects from that meaſure, $4: 


INDEX. 

N 9 general of the Poliſh troops, the chief inſtrument 
in raifing Sigiſmond III. to the throne, 121. De- 
feats the Germans who were on their march to ſup- 

rt the claim of Maximilian, 122. Takes Maximilian 

* Priſoner, ibid. Defeats the Tartar army conſiſting of 
100,000 men, 123. His conqueſts in Livonia, 126. Re- 
ſigns the command, 127. 

Zemomiſlaus, ſovereign, go. 

Ziemovitus, ſovereign, ibid, 

Zolkienſki, defeats an army of 70, ooo Turks and Tartars, 144. 

The treachery of his ſoldiers, and his brave Ty ib. 
His unfortunate death, 145. 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 
Portrait of General Koſciuſko to face the Title. 
| Map of Poland to face Sect. I. p. 1. 
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